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BLAYDES’ CHOZPHOROI. 


READERS Of HERMATHENA, No. XXV., will kindly make 


the following corrections :— 


Page 413, line 7, for ‘“‘accept”’ read “* except”. 


»» 422, last line but one, for “the epistles” read “the other 


, 


epistles ”’. 


VWWYCURICLIL DS CULLIVEDS Lavoe VCCiIL faipcly ULLAIZTU, ALU ALLULLE 
of value is drawn from them, especially from the volume 
containing what Wecklein calls the less probable emen- 
dations. . To the two Oxford editors, Conington and 
A. Sidgwick, an equal, if not greater, debt is owing. 

Even more than in the Agamemnon, there is a wide 
divergence, in respect of difficulty, between the iambic and 
the lyric portions of the Choephorot. There is rarely much 
in the former which cannot be satisfactorily explained, 
and the corruptions of the MSS. admit of facile alteration. 
The choric parts, on the other hand, are so excessively 
corrupt, as to have baffled not merely the present race of 


critics, but the sagacity of a Porson, an Elmsley, a Dobree, 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XI. B 











HERMATHENA. 


BLAYDES’ CHOZPHOROI. 


HIS is the second instalment of Dr. Blaydes’ edition 

of the Aeschylean Trilogy. It has been since com- 

pleted by the Eumenides (1899), so that we now possess 

the editor’s entire views on this very difficult series of 
tragedies. . 

If the present play is compared with the Agamemnon, 
Dr. Blaydes’ work upon it is somewhat slighter than in 
the former volume. The critical notes are not so pro- 
fuse, and the commentary is kept more within compass. 
Wecklein’s editions have been largely utilized, and much 
of value is drawn from them, especially from the volume 
containing what Wecklein calls the less probable emen- 
dations. .To the two Oxford editors, Conington and 
A. Sidgwick, an equal, if not greater, debt is owing. 

Even more than in the Agamemnon, there is a wide 
divergence, in respect of difficulty, between the iambic and 
the lyric portions of the Choephorot. There is rarely much 
in the former which cannot be satisfactorily explained, 
and the corruptions of the MSS. admit of facile alteration. 
The choric parts, on the other hand, are so excessively 
corrupt, as to have baffled not merely the present race of 


Critics, but the sagacity of a Porson, an Elmsley, a Dobree, 
HERMATHENA —VOL. XI. B 
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a Hermann. To mention a well-known case, 969-972, 
which MSS. give thus :— 


, ? > , s ‘ a 
TUXa 8 EVUTPOTWTW KOLTA TO TAV 
2S 8 8A , 
idetv aKkovgoat Opeopévors 


peTotKodopwv mecodvTat TAAL, 


the metre (dochmiac) makes it tolerably certain that 
perowkooduwy is a corruption either of peroikorg ddéuwv 
(Schiitz), or peroiky Séuwv. It is almost as certain that 
svmovowmoxoira (Hermann), or evtpoowroxoira (Scholefield), 
was the lengthy Aeschylean compound which the copyists 
did not understand, just as they misunderstood perwrocw- 
dpdvwr in Suppl. 198, and changed it to perdtwv awhodvwv. 
But can anyone vouch for 7d wav ideiv axovaa Dpeopévore ? 
The words can hardly be fitted even to any Aeschylean 
mode of thought. At any rate, they have not yet been 
satisfactorily explained; for of all Paley’s rash guesses, 
perhaps none is less convincing than his substitution of 
mpevpeveic for Opeouévorge. Nor can I find any real satis- 
faction in W. Headlam’s éoapévore, which Blaydes accepts, 
writing the passage thus: dduovg | ideiv évorxeiv 7 tpapévorc. 
There are cases of this insoluble kind in the play where, 
in my opinion, the present editor has omitted some conjec- 
tures which, even if not carrying absolute conviction, open 
up a new line of possibility. Every reader of Aeschylus 
will recall, from the Kommos, the fine passage, 381-4— 


Zed, Zed xatwbev dyméurwv 
torepdmowov arav 
~ , ‘ , 
Bporav rAjpove Kai mavovpyw 
, a 7 @ “ 
xetpi, roxedor 5 Spws rercirat. 


Here the usual view is, that after yepi there is an aposio- 
pesis, and that the expected imperative is replaced by a 
confident statement of the forthcoming execution of ven- 
geance. If this is so, the line does not correspond metri- 
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cally to the antistrophe «dire d&? ya yOoviwy re rerimévat. 
This difficulty is generally removed by substituting, after 
Bothe, re rysait. Lachmann felt the weakness of this, and 
changed reAcira to réXe, réAee. Combining this powerful 
repetition with dduo: for & éuwe, we obtain a construc- 
tion which satisfies the natural craving for an imperative, 
and by the double asyndeton, roxevor, Sdmoror, tédee TéAEL, 
conveys an emphatic and dramatically highly effective 
prayer, “Zeus, to the parent, to the house fulfil, yea 
fulfil.” I can see no objection to rerimévar, as applied to 
the Erinnyes, the powers in a special sense held in 
honour in the subterranean realm. 

Our new editor omits all notice of Lachmann’s réX\e, 
tia (adopted by Peile), yet, feeling the want of an im- 
perative, writes the verse thus— 


a , 
xetpt, Toxedor Sixav TéAeooov. 


But, on the other hand, Dr. Blaydes has reopened the 
question on a passage generally thought to be settled, 
342 sqq.— 

dvti 8& Opyvev éerurupBidiov 

mavav peAdOpors év Bacrdetcrs 


veoxpara idov Kopile. 


So Mss. Porson corrected xouissev. This has dissatisfied 
modern critics, who have proposed various alterations, 
veoxpara dirdoroe kouiZor, Or giriav v. KopiZa, Paley; giaAnv 
v., Wecklein, after Scaliger ; «AciZo., van Herwerden. It is 
difficult to see what is right, but (and this is the particular 
value of Dr. Blaydes’ edition) the accumulation of pas- 
sages in which gAfav is found in combination with ava- 
Or avy- xepdvvvcMa makes it probable that gidov or giAlay 
should not give place to gidAnv. 


1 Séuo1o1 is my own suggestion. 
B2 
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As examples of accumulation of parallels in the Com- 
mentary which are useful not only for settling the reading 
of the Choephorot, but as illustrating Aeschylus and the 
Tragedies generally, I may be permitted to call attention 
to 101, On vopuiZev ExO0¢; 167, dpyeirat kapdia; 190, rwvupoc; 
217, &xmayAcioba ; 266, yAwoone yaorv (in the quotation from 
Theocritus paiéiov is wrongly printed for pafidiow) 3 313, 
Spacavre twaubkiv ; 315, mwareo aivdrateo; 354, hiroc Piro, 
where Petronius’ amicus amico might have been added: (cf. 
Heraeus, Die Sprache des Petrontus und die Glossen,' 
Teubner, 1890, indispensable to all lovers of Petronius) ; 
394, augpeBarhe; 471, Euporov; 506, PeAXAdc, the use of corks 
in nets. In the convolute*® of quotations (I use a neo-Ger- 
manism) on 569, wiAaor—areipyere, I do not think either 
tanua prohibiti or exclusus fore really parallel, as both 
tanua and fore mean “from the door,” and are not, in any 
sense, instrumental ablatives. Again, on 600, amépwroc 
tywe, one might have wished for a defazled discussion, such 
as few could have given more learnedly than Dr. Blaydes, 
of the remarkable variant awepwrd¢, which the scholiast 
read here and explained as orvyvdc, the more that this is 
confirmed by the Etymologicon Magnum, p. 120, and by 
Phrynichus (Bekk. p. 8). Where, indeed, can we look for 
really exhaustive discussion on points like this if it is not 
to scholars of life-long research, such as is the venerated 
editor before us? In 630 I observe that Conington’s view 
of yvvatxelav aixyav, ‘a woman’s sceptre,’ is not men- 
tioned. Surely the sense of ‘temper’ ought to have been 
proved ; there is something very improbable in such a use, 
and it cannot be settled without a full discussion in the 
manner, still not surpassed, of Buttmann’s Lexzlogus, or 
the similar works of Lobeck, 

I must not forbear to regret a marked incongruity 


'P. 36 2 Nearly = collection, assortment. 
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between the readings given in the text and those com- 
mented on in the notes. The latter nearly always corre- 
spond with the common texts, ¢.g. Conington’s or Dindorf’s: 
the text prints Dr. Blaydes’ own conjectural restorations. 
This does not, indeed, greatly affect scholars to whom the 
play is familiar, but it is very perplexing for beginners. 
Something, too, of additional lucidity might be desired 
in the statement of the MS. readings. Like some of the 
poems of Catullus, the choruses of the Choephorot are so 
deeply vitiated, that they ought to be presented (for 
critical purposes) from beginning to end exactly as they 
are given in the MSS., or, better perhaps, in M (Mediceus). 
For this purpose it is, of course, best to have the fac- 
simile (recently published) of M. Short, however, of 
this, the transcript of Merkel, published by the Claren- 
don Press, is very useful. For in spite of the numerous 
recastings, by the most eminent scholars, from Porson and 
Hermann to our own time, these lyrics still remain open to 
question and debate. I will instance as a signal specimen 
the chorus viv wapairoupévy pot, wareo (783 Dind.), the final 
word on which is still unsaid, and will, I expect, remain so, 
unless from some ‘old Egyptian’ papyrus yet to be 
unearthed, whether by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, or 
their successors, some quite new and unexpected light be 
found to illumine the obscurity. 

This notice would be imperfect if it did not contain 
some statement as to Dr. Blaydes’ own corrections. I 
select the following from a very large list :— 


122, p aireiv for povoriv. 

290. paorryt for rAdoreyy:. Or has the A been transposed from 
paobrnre ? 

294. ovv@vev, which seems to have also occurred to Burges. 

303. edddgw xepi for ed. dpevi. This seems very likely. 


. ”- 
. Téxvwv T év woAtTats éxiotpertov aid for réxvwv 7’ év KeAevOas. 
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. Tov POipévwv apai for dpa PO.pévwr. 

. Here Dr. Blaydes retains the Ms. reading, érpaoce 8’ amep (not 
gmep) viv Ge Odrre, translating, ‘‘and she was the author 
of the deed, she who thus ignominiously buries him.” 

. wears dxadxevroow HypevOns, tdtep for dxadKevrors COnpevOys. 
Here Blaydes advances a step further than Conington, who 
conj. dyaAKevroor Onpevdeis. 

. Blaydes accepts Herwerden’s érocxrileww for érecxagev. 

. €pet xaOqoo for é. cad’ io (? xabjoa). 


. 6pbdcai ré por for dpPwcavri por, and so Zakas. 

. Onpiwv Sdn for 6. dyn. Cf. dann Onpav, Hipp. 646. 

- ¢pioce for torw. A very hazardous /emptamen. 

. mupday tivovav for mupdaq twa mpdvoiav. With many critics, 


Dr. Blaydes rejects the unsupported compound, zvpdajris, 
which Hermann wished to substitute here. But, on metrical 
grounds, the new emendation which I have just mentioned 
seems to me doubtful. 

In strophe 3, érei & éreuvynodpyy, &c. I could have wished 
the parallel which I quoted (Classical Review for 1893, 
p. 103) from Choricius’ Orations epi ydpov and Miltiades, 
had not escaped the attention of our editor. It appears to 
me to make the emendation éreixdrws é€Bav (first mentioned 
in Scholefield’s edition) more than probable. I have myself 
supplemented this correction by suggesting SyAoto’ (or 
dyAoto’) for Syos of Mss., thus supplying a participle, on 
which yapyAevp’ and pyridas might depend.’ Our editor is 
here, I think, over-venturous. The passage is so greatly 
re-written by him as to be quite different. 

691. With great justice, Dr. Blaydes rejects the emendation «as 
for évréo’, which no one expert in palzographical cor- 
ruptions can fail to see points to something very different. 
The most probable suggestion (/fa/lg@ographically) is éuras 
(Miiller), but the shortness of the -as (spite of éua) is not 
sufficiently made out. Dr. Blaydes gives éug@avas, Bamberger’s 
(to me very dubious) emendation. 


1 In 633 I offer, for 3nwode) of MSS., 3h wédet, to be constructed with 
KaTdmruoTov. 
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. Verrall’s solution should have been mentioned. In so dis- 
puted a passage I may be allowed to quote Dion C. xxxix. 
53, THY Te peAdovcav é& abrav éAmiba ws Kal wapotoay épyw 
éAdpBavov, cai mav@’ doa Katampdgew mporedéxyovro ws Kat 
€xovres 759 HydAAovro. It is possible that we should write 

viv 8 } mapnv Séuoor Baxxeias Kadjs 
iarpos éAmis, py mapodoav éyypade. 

. Dr. Blaydes warns us against the doubtful word xvrrds, of 
which kudos is the classical form. He returns to the Ms. 
reading xpumrds. Here, again, a further discussion would 
have been of service. 

837. égardAAv for égarodAus. 


It will be apparent from these specimens that the new 
edition opens up a multitude of questions anew, and does 
not profess to be satisfied where so much of doubt still 
clings. That the editor is at times rash in his specula- 
tions is a fault which he shares with many others who 


have preceded him on the same ground, and it is probable 
that his Agamemnon will be thought a more matured work 
than his Choephorot. Conington thought the Choephorot 
the hardest of all Greek plays. Perhaps the advance of 
paleographical study may some day bear its fruit in a 
recension which will give to the scholars of the twentieth 
century a glory, not indeed equalling, but rivalling, the 
achievements of Porson and Hermann in our own. 

I add, as the occasion allows, some remarks which, in 
reading the new edition, have occurred to me. 


416. ) mpds 7d havetoBai por Kadds. 
417.) rid av wavres tTvxommev 7 Tarep. 
It seems probable that the first three letters of gaveta Ga 


pav 
are no original part of 416, but have come in from zavres 


of 417, mavres (which is without meaning) having been 
corrected to ddvres. This leaves in 416 only zpos ro ecOaz, 
which may be a corruption of rpooraGeica. 
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. If mavroApovs should seem to carry too far the undeniable ten- 
dency of the poet in this chorus, to repeat several times the 
same syllable in different words, ¢.g. Seva Seypadrwv, medaixproe 
meddopor TedoBapova (585, 6, 7), drépwros (but M had drépw- 
mos originally) pws (598, 9), Saeis rupday Sadowwov dadov 
(602, 5, 7), it is not impossible that xdvoABovs should be 
substituted for it. 

. For rAovroya6} pvyov vopifere the plural pvya may be sug- 
gested, like puxa wavra, Callim. 7. Del. 142. 

. For Aaprpas, possibly Aaprpddus, cf. AvKddws, veAnvddus, 
ox.gws. On this the difficult genitive dvofepas xadvrrpas 
might depend, ‘“‘the bright light of the gloomy veil,” ze. 
the light contained in it, and soon to emerge. 

. Among the emendations of zAovtrov recorded by Wecklein 

I do not find xpdrov. 

. Aumpas of M possibly conceals Avrpa 7’, ‘¢an expiation which 
satisfies wrath,” ze. a requital by which the anger felt 
against the murderers of Agamemnon is gratified (reading 
xapitas for xdperos of M). 

. ™Mpos yuvatkav Se.parovpevor Adyou seems right, ‘‘ words made 
frightful by women,” words which women make alarming to 
hear, and scare their hearers by telling. 

. The reading of M points to as airdo’ airav avépa wevOerba 
mépt. avtooe tevPerOa, ‘as that a man should come to the 
spot (where the messenger is), and ask about them (7.e. the 
circumstances).” 

. mos should be transposed, xparetrar 7d Oetdv ws mapa Td py. 
The verse is one form of dochmiac. 958, by omitting 3’, is 
another, afcov oipavodyov dpxav oéBev. For the normal 
vu, -we_yv is substituted. In 960 I suggest péya 7 
adypeOnv Wartov (€£) oikwr. 


464-473. & movos éyyevns—Oeav tov kara yas 68 dpvos. 

These verses form the concluding section of the Kommos. 
Kirchhoff, Wecklein, and Verrall believe them to be sung 
by Orestes, Electra, and the Chorus /ogefher. Scholefield, 
Conington, and Blaydes give 464-468 to Electra, 469-473 
to Orestes. Preferably, I imagine, the order observed else- 
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where in the Kommos, Orestes, then Electra, then the 
Chorus, should be preserved here. By each of the three 


are recited three verses; the last verse by all together, as 
follows : — 


464. Or. & rovos eyyevns 
ka) mapdapovaos arns 
aipatderoa traya. } 

467. El. iw Sverov’ adepra Kydn, \ 
id dvoxardravorov adyos } 
Swpaciw euporov. 

470. Chor. Tavs’ dxos ovd’ am’ adAwv 
éxrobev GAN’ ax’ adbrav, 
be dav ep aiparnpav. 

Or. El. Chor. Oeav xara yas 68° tpvos. 


On this view the first verse of Orestes’ part corresponds 
metrically to the /as¢ of Electra’s; the second and third of 
Orestes’ to the first and second of Electra’s: a chiastic 
arrangement. This gives €¢yorov a more natural sense, 
= with the lint in it, ze. still unstaunched (dvoxardravoerov). 

470-472. ‘To those that are here (primarily Orestes and Electra, 
but also including the Chorus) belongs the cure (dkos, 
Schiitz, for €xas of M) brought, not from others outside, but 
from themselves alone, so to keep alive the still dripping 
strife of blood.” The cure involves a new murder (of 
Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus), and this consequence is 
represented as a purpose. There is nothing in M which 
stands in the way of thus ordering the verses. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 





TWO NOTES ON EUSEBIUS. 


I.—THE ‘MEMOIRS’! OF HEGESIPPUS. 


Y some writers Hegesippus has been styled the 
“Father of Church History.” Others, anxious to 
reserve this honourable title for Eusebius, have drawn 
attention to the fact, that the last of his five A/emozrs con- 
tained an account of so early an event as the martyrdom 
of James the Just, and from this infer that his work was 
“nothing more than a collection of reminiscences,” and 
“quite without chronological order and historical com- 
pleteness.”* On both sides it seems to be tacitly assumed 
that Hegesippus composed what at least aimed at being 
a history of the Church. And this was the opinion of 
St. Jerome. ‘“ Hegesippus,” he writes, “ vicinus apostoli- 
corum temporum, omnes a passione Domini, usque ad 
suam aetatem, ecclesiasticorum actuum texens historias, 
multaque ad utilitatem legentium pertinentia hinc inde 
congregans, quinque libros composuit sermone simplici.”® 
But Jerome gives no evidence, except in this sentence, 
that he knew more of Hegesippus, than we ourselves may 
learn, from the work which in so many cases appears to 
have been his only source of information as to early 
Christian writers, the £cclestastical History of Eusebius. 
And the remark which has been quoted seems to have 








1 It is only in recent times, I believe, 
that this word has come to be used as 
the equivalent of drouvhuata, which 
it appears to me to represent very 
inadequately. But, as it has received 
the sanction of such high authorities 


as Lightfoot, Hort, and Westcott, I 
have thought it convenient to retain 
it. A 


v 

2 M'Giffert, in Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, vol. i., pp. 81, 198. 

®* De Vir. Ill. 22. 
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been only an expansion, quite after Jerome’s manner, of 
the words of Eusebius, ’Ev révre 0) ovv ovyyoaupacty ovtoc 
Thy atAaviy Tapadoaww Tov aToaroAtKov KnovypaTog atAOVeTaTy) 
ovvrata yoadiig vrouvnuatioauevoc,! in which there is 
nothing which necessarily implies an historical work. 
Let us see, then, what Eusebius really tells us as to the 
nature of the book which Hegesippus wrote. His most 
important statement occurs in the immediate vicinity of 
that now referred to, forming the closing sentence of 1/. £. 
iv. 7, and the opening words of the next chapter. After 
giving some account of Saturninus and Basilides, and ot 
Carpocrates, “the father of the Gnostics,”’ he proceeds: 
“ Nevertheless, in the time of the heretics just mentioned, 
the truth again called to her aid many champions of her 
own, who made war against the godless heresies, not only 
by wvva voce refutations, but also by written demonstra- 
tions, Among these (éy roérug) flourished Hegesippus.” 
After a few sentences devoted to him, Eusebius passes on 
to Justin Martyr. This description leaves no doubt that 
the work of Hegesippus was not primarily a history. It 
was a defence of the Faith against the attacks of heretics, 
and specially of the Gnostics. But it was more than this. 
That Hegesippus, like his elder contemporary Justin, 
argued against heathens, as well as against heretics, may, 
I think, be safely inferred from a sentence quoted inci- 
dentally by Eusebius, with a view to fixing the date of the 
writer. He writes thus concerning those who at the first 
set up idols:—“ To whom they erected cenotaphs and 
temples, as is done up to the present time; among whom 
is also Antinous, the slave of Hadrian Caesar,” &c.? 
The Memoirs then were an Apology for the Faith 
1H. £. iv.8. Valoistranslates wmapd- én) ris mpérns trav amooréAwy yerd- 
Soow twouvnuatioduevos ‘‘historiam evos diadoxqs (H. L£. ii. 23), which 
complexus,” which is quite arbitrary. perhaps admits of an interpretation 


T should add, that ‘* vicinus apostolico- more in accordance with the facts. 
rum temporum” appears to represent 2 H. £. iv. 8. 
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against unbelievers, for orthodoxy against misbelievers, 
Now, in disputing with the Greeks, if our writer used the 
arguments which form the stock-in-trade of the second- 
century apologists, he would not draw much upon ecclesi- 
astical history. Against the Gnostics also there was much 
to be said which was purely theological, though here there 
was an historical argument, upon which Hegesippus, like 
other controversialists of his age, laid stress. The non- 
historical portion of the A/emozrs, in fact, must have in- 
cluded the greater part of the work. Let us suppose that 
the argument based on the early history of the Church was 
only reached in the fifth A/emozr,' and we have at once an 
explanation of the facts that Eusebius does not expressly 
refer to the first four, and that the martyrdom of St. James 
was narrated in the closing division of the work. We 
may thus defend Hegesippus from the charges which have 
been made against him, of want of method and arrange- 
ment. It is true, that our defence obliges us to give up 
speaking of him as a historian, and as the “ Father of 
Church History ”; but to do this is only to cease calling 
him what he did not, as it seems, claim to be, and what no 
one who had seen his work claimed for him.? 

Our thesis, then, is that the first four JZemozrs contained 
few, if any, allusions to the history of the Church. This 
will become a highly probable supposition if we can show 
that the historical passages quoted by Eusebius, the exact 


1 That in the fifth Memoir Hege- 


from a manuscript copy of the Memoirs. 
sippus contended against Gnostics, and 


See Zahn, Forschungen sur Geschichte 


that the argument was not wholly 
historical may be gathered from Pho- 
tius, Bib. 232. 

2 Eusebius distinctly states (17. Z. i. 
4): mp@ra viv rijs brodcews emiBdvres 
ola éphunv kal arpiBi iévar bdbv eyxeip- 
ovuev. On the other hand the title, 
‘Hynolwmov ioropia, which occurs in 
the 16th century, was probably taken 


des neutest. Kanons u. der altkirchl. 
Literatur, vi Teil, Leipzig, 1900, 
p- 249, note. I regret that this 
volume, which contains a valuable 
account of the extant fragments of 
Hegesippus, did not come into my 
hands until the present Paper was in 
type. 
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source of which is not stated, are, for the most part, drawn 
from the fifth division of Hegesippus’ work. This, I think, 
will be found to be the case. We can, as I believe, recon- 
struct nearly the whole of a long passage of the fifth 
Memotr, which Eusebius, after his manner,’ has cut up 
into fragments, inserted where it suited him in his Hzs/éory, 
and including nearly all the extant sentences of the 
writings of our author—all, in fact, but one, which have a 
direct bearing on Ecclesiastical History. 

The earliest extract from Hegesippus is found in, Z£. 
ii. 23, and contains the account of the martyrdom of James 
the Just, first bishop of Jerusalem. It is too long for quo- 
tation, so I must content myself with indicating the place 
where it may be read, merely remarking, that it is ex- 
pressly stated to have been taken from the fifth Memozr. 
Our first Hegesippean passage then is— 


A. H. E. ii. 23, §§ 4-18. 


This was preceded (possibly in a former M/emozr*) by an 
account of the seven sects of the Jews,’ and of this account 
a fragment is doubtless preserved in H. £. iv. 22,§ 6; but 
as the passage does not deal with Christian history, we are 
not concerned with it here. Of more account for our 
purpose is a sentence which Eusebius has placed a few 
lines higher up, and which must now be transcribed. 


B. H. £. iv. 22, § 4: 


‘ ‘ ‘ A > , 4 , e ‘ « , 
Kal pera TO paptrupyoa ldxwBov tov dikatov ds Kai O Kiptos 
éri tH aitad Adyw wad 6 ek Oeiov airod Svpewv 6 rod KAwwa 
, > , . a , , » > ‘ a 
xabiorara. éricxoros’ bv mpodbevro mavtes, OvTa aveyiov TOU 
xupiov, Sevrepov. 


1 So he quotes nearly an entire 3 See § 8, tives obv Trav éwrd aipécewy 
chapter of Tertullian (Afol. 5), H. Z. av ev rg Aap, TeV mpoyeypaupévan mos 
ii. 2, 25; Hi. 20; v. 5. év Tots Swouvhuaciv, KTA. 

* So Zahn, p. 232. 
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The opening words of this sentence seem to imply that 
a narrative of the martyrdom of James had preceded it; and 
if so, there can be little doubt that the narrative in question 
was that which we have marked A. This inference will 
be strengthened presently. Assuming its correctness for 
the moment, the question arises, Did B follow A zm. 
medtately, or did a passage, now lost, intervene between 
Hl. E. ii. 23, § 18, and iv. 22,§ 4? This point is not easily 
settled. On the one hand, the abrupt close of A, kat cific 
Ovsoractavog ToALOPKEL ab’Tobc, Certainly suggests that some 
account of the Jewish war followed.' But, on the other 
hand, it is difficult to believe, that if Hegesippus had 
enlarged on this subject Eusebius would have failed to 
quote him. For the war the historian depends wholly on 
Josephus, though, when he comes to the murder of St. 
James, he places his account side by side with that of the 
Christian writer. Had Hegesippus entered upon the 
subject of the war at all, he would certainly have told 
much that would have been of interest to Eusebius, and 
he would have preserved him from the error (if it be such) 
of supposing that Symeon and his successors in the Hebrew 
episcopate ruled at Jerusalem.’ And the two passages, 
A and B, may, without violence, be read consecutively. 
A consideration to be mentioned presently will make it 
appear likely that, if B did not immediately follow A, it 
was separated from it by a passage of no great length.° 

The sentence succeeding B in Eusebius (4. £. iv. 22, 
§ 5) causes some difficulty. It runs thus: Aca rovro éxddouv 


‘ > , , e ” ‘ ¥ > ‘ 
thy ékkAnolav mapQévov ouTw ‘yao &p0apro axoaic jparataic. 
This remark is most inconsequential. Aca rovro hangs in 
the air, for the mere fact that Symeon was unanimously 


1 Compare Zahn, p. 236. the flight of the Christians of Jerusalem 

2 Lightfoot, Galatians’, p. 317. to Pella. If so, his narrative of that 

5 Zahn (p. 269 sg.) gives reasons for event may very probably have come 
supposing that Hegesippus mentioned _ between A and B. 
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appointed to the episcopate cannot account for the Church 
being called a virgin. Valois cuts the knot by emending 
to pexpt rovrov. Heinichen prefers to follow Stroth, and 
talks of the badness of Hegesippus’ style, which is perhaps 
hardly fair.'. But a solution lies close at hand, so obvious 
that I can scarcely imagine that no one has hitherto 
suggested it. What is to hinder us from supposing 
that Eusebius has omitted a passage, not relevant to his 
immediate purpose, between B and the words é&da rovro? 
This, indeed, would not be in accordance with his usual 
method of citation. When he quotes two passages from 
an early writer which are not consecutive, he usually 
introduces the second with some such phrase as roéroie 8 
pel trepa émipéoee AEywv. But this is not an overwhelming 
difficulty.? Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that Euse- 
bius was guilty of so quoting Hegesippus as to leave his 
expressions without meaning. He does the same thing 
with other writers.* But our conjecture will be made 
much more probable if we can supply, from other parts of 
the Hzstory, the passage, or a considerable part of it, 
which we suppose Eusebius to have here omitted. This 
we shall now endeavour to do. 

It is first necessary to rescue for Hegesippus two frag- 
ments which are not obviously his. The first is that which 
is paraphrased in H. £. iii. 11, on the election of Symeon to 
the episcopate ; the second, a passage similarly treated in 


1 Zahn does not feel the difficulty of 
3:4 todro. But this arises, I venture 
to think, from his reading into the 
final clause of B what must have been 
clearly expressed if the phrase had 
immediate reference to it: ‘ Die ein- 
miitige Wahl Simeons und die durin 
sith darstellende Einmiitigkeit der 

‘irche sieht Heg. als den Grund an, 
welcher die ihm aus friiherer Zeit 
uberlieferte Benennung der Kirche 


jener Zeit als Jungfrau gerechtfertigt 
erscheinen lasst,’ p. 237. The italics 
are mine. 

2 In his quototion from Clement of 
Alexandria, in H. Z. v. 11, he, in like 
manner, omits a sentence. 

3 See, for example, his quotation 
from Dionysius of Alexandria, H. &, 
iii, 28, which can only be understood 
when read with its context in H, &. 
vii. 25. 
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the following chapter. 
the words: Mera rv “laxwPou paptuplay Kai tiv aitixa yevo- 


The eleventh chapter begins with 


pévny GAwov tig ‘legovoaAnp, Adyo¢ Karéxet TMV aTOGTOAWY Kal 
ray tov kuplov paQnrav rove ciaért TY Bi Aemopuévoue emi raird 
mavtaxd0ev cuveAQiv. What is the Adyog here referred to? 
According to the latest, and I believe the best, English 
translation of the //zs¢ory,' it is no more than an oral 
tradition, for the phrase Adyo¢ xaréye is rendered “it is 
said.” But this is incorrect. As Lightfoot has observed, 
the expression Ad yug xatéxer “ is not confined to oral tradi- 
tion, but may include contemporary written authorities, 
and implies authentic and trustworthy information.”? I 
have myself collected a number of instances of the use of 
this and similar phrases from the //zstory, which com- 
pletely corroborate this remark. In the majority of cases 
where Eusebius introduces a narrative with the words 
Adyog (kar)éxe, the document on which he relies is either 
indicated in the immediate context,’ or may be discovered 
by a search through the passages from previous writers 


scattered through his pages.‘ 


1 That of Mr. M‘Giffert, in Micene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. i. 

2 Ignatius, vol. i., pp. 58, 238. 

3H. £.ii. 7; 17, §§ 6, 19; 22, § 2 
(see §§ 3-7); iii. 18, § 1 (see $§ 2, 3); 
19; 32, § 1 (see § 2); 36, § 3 (see §7: 
the passage cited does not, of course, 
prove that Ignatius was actually mar- 
tyred, though, judging from H. £. 
iv. 16, it is not impossible that Euse- 
bius thought otherwise); iv. 5, § 1 (see 
§ 2: I regard the statement that the 
bishops were short-lived as an inference 
from the number of names in the 
written lists—the d:ado0xai of v. 12) ; 
iv. 28 (see 29, § 3); v. 5, §§ 1, 2 (see §§ 
3-7); vi. 28(?). 

4H. E. iii. 20, § 11 (see 23, § 6, and 
cf. 18, § 3; 23, § 3); 37, § 1 (see v. 17, 
§ 3); v. 10, § 1 (see vi. 19, § 13, where, 


Only a few instances of the 


however, it is not stated that Pantaenus 
wasa Stoic. Observe that Adyos éxecis 
here, as it seems, contrasted with gagi). 
In H. £. iii. 24, § 5 we have the state- 
ment, depending on Adyos karéxet, that 
Matthew and John wrote their Gospels 
‘*of necessity ’’ (édvayxes). It is pos- 
sible that Eusebius intended aAdyos 
waréxe: to cover only his assertion 
about St. Matthew. For when in 
§ 7 sqq. he recounts a story of the 
origin of St. John's Gospel, for which 
no earlier authority is known, he refers, 
and apparently with some emphasis, to 
common report as the evidence for 
what he tells (pagt, §§ 7 d%s, 11). His 
assertion about St. Matthew is scarcely 
more than a fair inference from ex- 
tracts which he gives elsewhere from 
Papias (iii. 39, § 16), Irenzeus (v. 8, § 2), 





in 


lis 
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phrase remain, in which it does not seem possible to name 
the document referred to,' and in none of these is the 
use of documentary evidence excluded, or improbable, It 
may be regarded therefore as much more likely than not 
that in 7. Z. iii. 11 Eusebius is not merely reporting a 
current tradition, but paraphrasing a document.’ 

To the conclusion that this document was the A/emorrs 
of Hegesippus several facts at once point. In the first 
place, Hegesippus is named in the context. At the end 
of the chapter we are told: rév yao ov KAwmav adeAgov rov 
"Ilwond irapyxev ‘Hyiormog isotope.’ This is either a refer- 
ence to a passage of Hegesippus not now extant, or, as 
seems less likely, a loose citation of words already quoted 
(B). But again the words pera ry “laxw Pov paprupiay are 
a paraphrase of the expression with which Hegesippus 
introduces his statement, that Symeon was elected bishop 
of Jerusalem—yera 7d paprupiica “lukwBov. And lastly, 
the statement that the martyrdom of St. James was 


and Origen (vi. 25, § 4). That it was 
made by Papias in so many words, in 
the passage of which no more than the 
two concluding sentences are now pre- 
served (iii. 39, § 16), is far from in- 
credible. 

tH 1522,6 33 ti. 17,6 13 vi.4, 
§ 3 (perhaps referring to a letter of 
Origen, as inthe next sentence, &s mov 
gnov avrds); vii. 12; 32, § 6; viii. 6, 
§6; App. §1. Inii. 1, § 13 reference 
is, no doubt, made to Irenzus, Adv, 
Her. iii. 12, § 8, while for the state- 
ment in v. 19, § { there can be no 
question that a written list of bishops 
of Antioch was the voucher. 

* This becomes clearer if the con- 
nexion between chapters 1 and 12 is 
noticed, The more probable view of 
the construction of the latter is that it 
depends on Adyos karéxe: at the begin- 
ning of chapter 11. But the state- 
ments of the two chapters are quite 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XI, 


heterogeneous. It is almost impossible 
to suppose that they are referred to as 
different parts of a single tradition : 
there is no difficulty in imagining them 
to be taken from different sections of 
the same book. 

* I find that Zahn (p. 238) uses this 
as an argument on the other side. He 
writes: ‘Da Eus. den Heg. ausdriick- 
lich nur fiir eine erginzende Bemer- 
kung als Gewahrsmann anfihrt, kann 
nicht dieser allein die einzige Quelle 
sein.’ The edge of this reasoning 
seems to be turned, if we suppose the 
statement in question to come from a 
different context from that which 
Eusebius paraphrases in the previous 
sentences. But Zahn admits that 
chaps. I1, 12 are probably w/timately 
derived from Hegesippus, which is all 
that we are concerned to maintain. 
See also Hort, Fudaistic Christianity, 
p. 170. 
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immediately followed by the sack of Jerusalem is Hege- 
sippean. Eusebius follows two main authorities for the 
martyrdom, Josephus and Hegesippus. The former dates 
it as having taken place between the death of Festus and 
the arrival of his successor Albinus (//. £. ii. 23, § 21 sqq. 
= Jos. Ant. xx. 9, § 1), 2.€. A.D. 61. This date Eusebius 
adopts in his Chrontcon, where he assigns the murder to 
An. Ab. 2077 =7 Nero. But Hegesippus, in words quoted 
above (A), puts it immediately before either the Jewish 
war or the siege of Jerusalem.' ‘This is the date given in 
the passage before us. 

There is thus high probability that throughout the 
chapter Eusebius is engaged in reproducing, in the oratzo 
obliqua, a fragment of Hegesippus. In what part of the 
Memoirs did it occur? I answer, with very slight hesita- 
tion, as the immediate sequel of our fragment B. It is 
almost impossible to imagine that that fragment gives the 
whole of what Hegesippus had to say about Symeon’s 
election. The phrase rovéfevro mavreg at least needs some 
explanation, and iii. 11 gives exactly the explanation 
which is required. It defines wavrec as the surviving 
Apostles and disciples of the Lord, it narrates how they 
all assembled together and deliberated, and arrived ata 
unanimous decision. And further, if this passage imme- 
diately followed B, pera rv “laxw(3ov paprupiav is no longer 
a paraphrase of a chance expression of Hegesippus in 
a different context, but of one which occurred in a passage 
which actually lay before Eusebius as he wrote. The 
statement about the connexion between the martyrdom 
and the siege of Jerusalem, again, is taken from the end 
of A, and confirms the conclusion already reached, that if 


1 It was plainly in the latter sense mediately afterwards paraphrases them, 
that Eusebius understood the puzzling —rijs wapaypijua meta 7d papriptoy aiTod 
words of Hegesippus, xa eb0ds Oveo- modsopklas Tijs ‘lepovoarnju. 
magiavds moAsopke: aitovs; for he im- 
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A and B were not consecutive, they were, at least, not far 
apart. Thus we may write out part of H. Z£. iii. 11 as the 
third in our sequence of fragments from the Hegesippean 
Memoirs, enclosing it in brackets, since it is only known 
tous in paraphrase. How much of the latter part of it is 
Hegesippus, and how much the comment of Eusebius, I 
do not venture to pronounce. 


CG. A Be Wis 29: 


[(Adyos karéyer) trav drootdAwy Kal Tov Tod Kypiov pabyrav 
tTovs cicére TO Biw Aevopévors él taird wavtaxdbev ovvedOeiv, 
dpa Tois mpos yévouvs Kata odpka Tov Kupiov' mXelovs yap Kat 
TovTwv mepijoav eicére tore TH Biw Bovdjv re Spod rors 
mdvras Tepi TOD Tiva xpy THS “laxdBov Siadoyns émixpivar afcov 
rouoracba, Kal 51) dro pds yvwopys Tors wavtas Supedva Tov 
tod Kw, ob Kai 7 Tod edayyeAou prvnpoveter ypady, Tod THs 
aitd@. maporxias Opdvov agiov elvar Soxiudoa, averdv ye, os 
gaci, yeyovdta Tov owripos. Tov yap ov KAwmay adeAqov 
Tod 'lwond brapxew (“Hyjourmos iorope.). | 

The way is now opened for a consideration of the short 
chapter which follows—/. £. iii. 12. This chapter, con- 
sisting of a single sentence, is, like the one with which we 
have been dealing, in the ovatzo obliqgua. It has been 
debated whether it depends on karéye Adyo¢ at the begin- 
ning, or on ‘Hyijorrmog isropei at the end, of chap. 11.'| For 
us the question is purely syntactic. In either case, if our 
reasoning has been correct, it is an indirect quotation 
from Hegesippus. We must return to it hereafter. For 
the present I only remark that the opening phrase «ai 
etl rovrore seems to mark it as not continuous with the 
passage paraphrased in chap. 11.’ 

We have now succeeded in replacing one part of the 


1 The third alternative, suggested by *Ci. A.B. i. 8 § 165... 1,.9 14 
Zahn (p. 238), that the construction iii. 32, § 7, &c. But see also iv. 15, 
depends on &s magi, seems highly im- § 15. Compare Heinichen ad /oc. 
probable. 


C2 
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passage which we suppose Eusebius to have omitted after B. 
And thus we have obtained confirmation of our hypothesis 
that there is a lacuna in the quotation at iv. 22, §§ 4-6. 
But we have not yet explained Sa rovro. In other words 
we have not yet found the concluding portion of the 
omitted passage. But if the omission is once granted, it 
is not far to seek. We have only to write down /. £. iii. 
32, §§ 7, 8, followed by iv. 22, §§ 5, 6 (omitting part of the 
latter), and to allow our readers to judge whether the 
former is the passage of which we are in search. 


D. HZ. E. iii. 32, 8§ 7, 8: 


> 8 , « So S. .& © , , ‘ 4 
[(€ri rovros 6 airos dvnp (“Hyjourmos) Suyyovpevos 7a Kara 
tovs Sndovpévovs (sc. Tpaiavov, xrd.) émrA€yer) Os dpa péxpe Tov 
, , , ‘ Ss , ” 2. , 
Tore xpovwy mapbévos Kabapa. kai advapOopos Ewewev 7 éxxAnoia, 
> > , , , > ‘ , “~ >. , 
év ddyAw mov cKotiws pwrevdvtwv eioéte TOTE THY, €i Kai TLVES 
irjpxov, tapapbeiperv érixeipovvTwv Tov byty Kavova TOU cuwTn- 
, , « . 6k * a > , ‘ , 
piov kypiypatros. “Os 8 6 iepos trav droordéAwv xopds diadopov 
cinder Tod Biov réAos, mapedynrvOet TE 1 yeved exeivy TOV aibtais 
dxoais THs évOéov codias éraxotoa KaTyiiwpevwv, THViKadTa TIS 
GOéov mAdvys dpynv éhdpBavev H cvoraars, da THs TOV érepodida- 
, > , a s 9 ‘ » co > , , 
oKdAwv ararys’ ot Kal, Gre pydevos ere Tav dmooToAwr AeLropevov, 
Cal 4 no “~ xr a “~ aA ir 6 4 , be ‘ 
yupvy Aourdv Hdn TH Kepary TO THs aAnOelas Kynpvypate “ THV 
Wevdavopov yvaow” dvtuxnpitrewv érexeipovr |. 


E. H. £. iv. 22, §§ 5, 6: 


Ata rovro éxaAouv THv éxxAnoiav rapBévov' ovTw yap épbapto 
dxoais pataias. “Apxerar 8 & @€Bovbis, Sia 7d pH yevérOar 
> ‘ > , « , , 4 cad e 4 e , 
aitov éricxorov, tropOeipev. “Amd trav éxta aipécewy . . . 
o 297 a : 297 , , ’ ‘ 
éxaotos idiws Kai érépws idiay Sdgav mapeonydyooar. Ard 
TouTwy wWevddxpiotor, Wevdorpopyrar, wevdardcroAo, oiTives 
> , , 9 a“ > , 4 , ‘ ~ 
éuepirav THY evwow THs exxAnolas POopipaiors AOyous Kata TOU 
Geod Kai Kata TOD xpirrod avrod. 


1Valois seems to regard D as a_ ofa passage in which the substance of 
mere paraphrase of E. But this can- _E was repeated in a different connexion, 
not be. On the other hand, Zahn’s seems to me to be unsupported by evi- 
view (p. 241), that D is a paraphrase dence, and a@ priori not very probable. 
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Before passing on, one or two words remain to be said 
about the extracts B, C, D, E. First, it will naturally be 
asked whether any reason can be given for Eusebius’ 
omission of C and D in H. £.iv. 22. The answer must be 
that these passages were there wholly irrelevant. The his- 
torian prefaces BE with the statement, ‘O & avri¢ kal rov 
kar’ avrov aiptsewy tag apyag broriBera Sia robrwv. To the 
subject, as thus defined, C and D were not pertinent, and 
they had been already quoted. It was therefore quite 
reasonable to pass them by. A, on the other hand, was 
necessary in order to fix the date, and to explain the allu- 
sion to Thebuthis in E: for no doubt it was the intention 
of Eusebius to convey that Thebuthis was proposed as a 
rival candidate for the episcopate when Symeon was 
elected. Anyhow it is very probable that this actually 
took place. He was a convert from one of the Jewish 
sects, and the majority of such converts were won through 
the influence of James the Just.! 

It is not easy to judge whether C and D were consecu- 
tive. The passages taken by themselves seem, on the 
whole, to favour the supposition that they were. The 
allusion, indeed, in D to the death of the Apostles may 
appear to favour a different conclusion. This allusion, 
however, is not decisive, and in any case it may have 
arisen from a misunderstanding on the part of Euse- 
bius of the text which lay before him. Hegesippus 
was speaking of the Christian community at Jerusalem,’ 
though Eusebius seems to have thought that he had in 
view the entire Church. What would give increased 
courage to the heretics there, would be, not the death of 
the last of the Apostles at Ephesus, but the withdrawal 
from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem of those who had 
elected Symeon. It is quite possible that a reference to 


lH. EB. ii, 23. 
2 I am aware that this view has been contested, 
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their departure was construed by Eusebius as indicating 
The note of time, again, at the beginning of 
D points to the reign of Trajan, while C refers to the 
But this note is an insertion of the his- 
torian, and may be due to his error as to the meaning of 
éxkAnola as used by Hegesippus.’ 
capable of confident determination; though I am inclined 
to suppose that D followed C immediately, or after a short 


It is easy to fix upon the fragment which followed E, 


since Eusebius himself helps us to find it. 


“Hytiaurmoc, he 


says (7. £. iii. 32), wepi rwwwv aipetixn@v istopov emipépe Snrov 


e ” e 7 - ‘ 4 NJ 4 , , , 
we apa UTO TOUTWY KaTa TO VOE TOV XPOVOV UTOMEsLVvaCg KaTnyoplav 


, c , c n ‘ >. % , , 
moAurodTwe Oo OnAobuevoc we av XeloTiavog, eT tAsiorate atkio~ 


a e , > , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ > > ie , ‘ 
Oeic mEparc, GUTOV TE TOV Oixaorhy kal TOUC aup auToV EC Ta 


éywora xatarAntac, try Tov kuplov 7aQa mapatAnoov rido 
pey 1 v Pp ¢ 


> 
amnvéykaro. 


The first words of this sentence obviously 


allude to E. The following fragment*® will be at once 
recognized as referred to in the succeeding clause (émipépe 


. + + Xptoriavdg). 


P. 4. B. ti. 32, § 3: 


> x , oe. 2 a a a e¢ ” 
Aro TrovTwv KaTynyopovct tives Sv €WVOS TOU KAwra WS OVTOS 
? 


dro AaBid Kai ypioriavod. 


s 9 a 2A xn e s 
Kai OUTW PAPTUPEL ETWY WV EKATOV 


» | We a , > a; 7 
€LKOCOLV, ETL Tpatavov Kaicapos Kal vratikov “ATTLKOU. 


1 Zahn observes (p. 241), that in D 
the oratio obliqgua does not extend be- 
yond the first sentence. If, on the 
strength of this fact, ‘Qs 8’ 6 fepds, wrA, 
is regarded as a statement of Eusebius 
not based on Hegesippus, the difficulty 
here mentioned of course disappears. 

? Compare the similar confusion of 
Tertullian, af. Eus. 1. £. iii. 20. 

3I am sorry to observe that, with 
regard to the arrangement of these 
and the following fragments, I am at 


variance with Zahn, who gives them 
in the order H, I, K, F, M. He looks 
upon H as a preliminary account of 
the martyrdom, followed later on by 
a fuller narrative, of which two frag- 
ments remain, F and M (p. 242). 
Against this view there are two 
arguments which appear to me of 
much weight. (1) In the passage just 
quoted the two fragments H, K are 
referred to, in the order in which 
we have placed them. The phrase, 





But the matter is not 
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In this quotation I have omitted the words dyad} rev 
aiperixwv, apparently inserted by Eusebius, after awd rotrwv. 
They are necessary when the passage is quoted, as it is by 
Eusebius, apart from its context, but needless when F is 


read after E. 


I now proceed to transcribe the remaining passages of 
Hegesippus which have reference to the Hebrew Church 
in what I conceive to be their proper sequence, reserving 
comment till they are all before us. 


G. ZZ. £. iii. 12: 


[Kai (éri rovros) Oveoraciavov pera tHhv tov “leporodAvpor 


dAwow mavras Tovs amd yévouvs AaBid, ds av py weprrercpOein 
tis Tapa lovdaios tov ard ths BaciriKns pvdjs, avatynreto bar 
mpootaga, peyrtov te “lovdaios adits éx ravrys diwypov 
éraptyOijvat THs airias. | 


H. 7. E. iii. 19; 20, §§ 1-4: 


| Tod & adrod Aoperiavod rods dd yévovs AaBid dvarpeioBat 

, ” xX a e > 5 o a 4 
mpooragavtos.| “Ere 8& mepijoav of ard yévous tod Kupiou 
viwvot “lovda, tod Kata odpxa Aeyouévov airod adeAgod, ods 
(rav aipetixav tives)! dnAardpevoay ws ex yévous dvtas AaBid. 


Tovrovs 8 6 iovdxaros nyaye mpos Aopervavov Kaicapa’ époPetro 


yap tiv mapovolay tod xpirrod, ws Kat “Hpwdys. Kai érypo- 


Tyoev avtors, ei éx AaBid cior. Kai dpoddynoav. Tore érnpw- 


Thoev aiTovs, Tooas KTHTES EXoVTW, | TdTwV xpy_dTwv 


> 
kuptevovorv. Oi 8& elrov duddrepo evvaxicyxiia Syvapia 


5 Bnrotuevos ws by xpioriavds, is ac- 
counted for, if not fully justified, by F; 
while it could not have been suggested 
by anything in K. And, on the other 
hand, ém) wAclorats juépais . . » KaTa- 
mdftas is clearly founded on the last 
sentence of K, and is without parallel 
in F, (2) It is implied, both by the 
words of Eusebius, wept rivwy alperinay 
isropav, and by its opening phrase, 
amd rovtwy (5ndadh Tay aiperixay), 


that F was immediately preceded by 
some remarks about heretics. This 
condition is satisfied by supposing 
that it followed E. On the other 
hand, if it was subsequent to K, we 
must postulate a second passage, now 
lost, intervening between K and F, 
of which the heretical teachers were 
the subject. 

! These words are supplied from the 
paraphrase in c. 19. 
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e x ‘ 
brdpxew airois pova, ExdoTw aiTav avyKovTOS TOD juloews, 
Kai raira oix év dpyupios epackov exe, GAN’ ev dratipyjoer 
nn , , > , / > e ‘ ‘4 , 

yas trACOpwv Tpidxovta évvéa povov, €€ dv Kai rovs ddpovs 


dvapépewv, kai aitovs abtroupyotvras diatpéper Oar. 
H1. £. iii. 20, §§ 5-7: 


> A 
[Eira dé cai ras yxelpas ras éavtdv éridecxvivar, paptipiov 
7 ‘ ‘ A 
THS avroupylias THY TOD GwpaTos oKAnpiav, Kal Tos ard THs 
guvexors épyacias évarotuTwbévras éri trav idiwy xetpov TYAOVS 
, _— , ‘ \ a a \ aA , 
mapiotavtas. "Epwrnbevras dé repi tov xpirrod Kai THs Bacrdr«las 
avrov, dota Tis ein Kal Tot Kal wore Havynvopevy, Adyov Sotva, 
e > x ‘ a9) > s > , 4 x > ‘ 
ws ov KoopiKyn pev ovd’ émiyeos, érovpavios b& Kal adyyeAcKi 
Tuyxdver, eri ouvredeia Tod aidvos yevyropevyn, Sryvixa eOov 
> , A GA ‘ ‘ \ > , er ‘ ‘ 
év dof) Kpwwet Cavras Kal vexpors, kai droddce ExdoTw Kata To 
+ , > a1 > ’ e ‘ 2 A , ‘ 
emitndevpata avrov. Eq’ ols pdtv aitav Kateyvwxdta tov 
‘ ‘ ~ 

Aoperiavov, GAAG Kai os ebteAOv Katadpovycavta, éAevbépors 
‘ ~ ~ 
pev adrovs dveivat, kataTadoa bé ba mpootdyparos Tov Kata TIS 


exxAnalas Swypdv. | 


K. A. £. iii. 32, § 6: 


” > ‘ a , , 
Epxovrat ovv Kai mponyotvrat maons éxxAnoias ws papTupes, 
a , a , ‘ , > 7 , > 
Kai dd yévous Tov Kupiov. Kai yevouévyns eipyvys Babeias év 
, > , , , ~ , , re 
macy éxkAnoig pevovar méxpt Tpaiuvod Kaicapos. Meéxpts ov 6 
> , a , e , ‘ eX a 
€x Oeiov Tod Kupiov 6 mpoeipynpévos Svpewv vids KAwra, ovKo- 
‘ =, a . 2 e , , ‘ 25 >. 
ghavrnbeis trd tov aipécewv, woattws KatyyopyOy Kai airos éri 
~ “ > a aA a“ ‘ a 
TO aitd Adyw eri ‘Arrixod tod bratixod. Kat éri roddXais 
< , > , > , « , c , 
Hpepars aixildpevos, euapripyoev, ws mavras wtrepOavpaleyr, 
kat Tov timatikov, mos éxatov e€ikoo. Tvyxdvwv érav iméeuerve. 


Kai éxeAevoOn oravpwhjvac. 


kL. Hi. &. Mi. 90,321 


[r@ Tod kupiov mabe maparAno.ov Téos arynveyKaro. | 
t p p ] nvey ‘ 


M. H. E£. iii. 32,§ 4: 


1 Ob KoomiKh, KTA, ave perhaps the ¢psissima verba of Eusebius’ authority. 


[(@yoi dé 6 abrds) ds dpa Kai Tovs Karyydpous adrod, Cyrov- 
, a A ~ a Oo 
pévov rote tov ard THs Bacikns "lovdaiwy pvAqs, woav €f 


aitis ovtas, dA@vat cvvéBn. | 
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On these passages the first remark to be made is that 
H, I, K are unquestionably successive. H, I are imme- 
diately followed in iii. 20 by a paraphase of the first two 
sentences of K, while in iii. 32 K is preceded by a para- 
phase of H, I. Again K is paraphased in iii. 32, § 2 in 
conjunction with I’, an interesting example of the omission 
by Eusebius of a context intervening between two passages, 
when it suited his purpose. 

L I have included, in deference to the remark of Light- 
foot,' that it is “apparently in the words, or at least 
according to the sentiment” of Hegesippus. It is cer- 
tainly in Hegesippus’ manner,’ but it is also in the 
manner of many of the early martyrologists, not except- 
ing Eusebius himself, as Lightfoot has shown.’ What I 
think is of greater weight is the fact that a remark of the 
kind is not likely to have been added by Eusebius in a 
paraphrase of an early document. In his paraphrase of 
the earlier part of the Zfzstle of the Smyrnaeans on the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, for example, he several times 
makes slight additions to the narrative‘; but it is note- 
worthy that he regularly omits comparisons between the 
sufferings of the Smyrnaean martyrs and the Passion of 
our Lord.’ Ifthe words, are really taken from Hegesippus, 
they undoubtedly followed K. 

About the position of M I do not feel so confident. 
But it seems evident that it must have followed either F 
or K (L). 

Assuming then that H, I, K, L, M are consecutive the 
question remains, Where should they be placed in our 
series? There appears to be no position which can be 
assigned to them earlier than F. But that they may have 


1 Ignatius, vol. i. p. 596. II, §§ I, 24. 

* See Eus. H. £. ii. 23, §§ 10, 11, 4 See e. g. H. £. iv. 15, §§ 10, 11 
16, and Lightfoot, Z.c. = Mar, Pol. 5, 6). 

* Lightfoot quotes A/art. Pal. 6, § 5 ; 5 Compare H/. £. iv. 15, §§ 11, 12, 


to which may be added 76. 8, §§ 10,11; — with Afar. Pol. 6, 7. 
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followed F at no long interval seems very probable. We 
may suppose the sequence of thought to have been of this 
kind. Hegesippus gave an account of the episcopate of 
Symeon, ending with a short statement of the issue of the 
malice of the heretical informers. This involved the 
assertion that the main charge against him was his 
connexion with the family of David. Now this was a 
charge which many of his readers might not understand. 
It was probably unique in the annals of martyrdom that a 
Christian should be put to death on such a pretext. It 
was necessary therefore for Hegesippus to show that his 
narrative was not encumbered with an improbability. He 
had to find other cases in which trials took place on 
the charge of relationship to the Jewish Royal Family. 
He appeals to the treatment of the grandsons of Judas by 
Domitian. And having cited this case he returns once 
more to the incidents of the martyrdom. 

That this was the real significance of the narrative of 
the grandsons of Judas seems to be indicated by the phrase 
ézi ty avt@ Adyw' in K. And if our supposition is correct, 
we may place (i before H with considerable confidence. 
It was the first of Hegesippus’ precedents—apparently the 
only case of the kind under Vespasian of which he knew. 
It is followed by a similar incident under Domitian ; and 
so we are naturally led to the prosecution of Symeon 
under Trajan. 

To the list of passages relating to the Church in Pales- 
tine, one, or even two others, ought perhaps to be added. 
We need not regard the statement of Jerome that Hege- 
sippus brought down his narrative to his own day as 


1 Valois takes this to mean ‘‘quod  viction. It appears obviously here to 
Christi fidem praedicaret’’?: but I do _ signify, ‘*on the same charge as the 
not think his reference to the use of | grandsons of Judas,” ¢.e. of relation- 
the same words in a wholly different ship to David. 
context (47. £. ii. 23) will carry con- 
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founded on more knowledge than we ourselves possess. 
But he certainly did so in the case of the Roman and 
probably in the case of the Corinthian Church.’ There 
appears no reason to think that he acted otherwise with 
regard to Jerusalem. If this be so, the AZemozrs may very 
probably have included a list of the Jewish Bishops of that 
city,? as well as of the Gentile Bishops of its successor 
Aelia? The chronology of the former succession Eusebius 
did not know,‘ but from written documents’ he had evi- 
dence that they were short-lived. A simple list of fifteen 
bishops in twenty-eight years would probably be held by 
him to be sufficient evidence of that fact. But if Eusebius 
copied the names of the bishops of Jerusalem from Hege- 
sippus, there is no doubt he had access to other sources of 
information on this subject. He alludes to more than one 
succession list (Sadoxai) preserved there in his own day.° 
Having collected and placed in order these passages, 
it is now possible to indicate the bearing of this page 
of history on Hegesippus’ argument against his heretical 
opponents. Among these with whom he contended, as 
Eusebius implies,’ were the Saturnilians, Basilidians and 
Carpocratians, with possibly the Simonians and Menandri- 
anists. All these were the offspring, according to Hegesip- 
pus, of the seven Jewish sects.* Accordingly he shows, in the 


Cassian ’’! 

* . B. ive §. 

3H. E. iv. 6; v. 12. Compare 
Zahn, p. 287. Readers of Zahn’s dis- 


1H. EB. iv. 22. I read d:adoxhv, 
and translate ‘list of successive 
bishops.’ Those who object to this 
rendering of d:a30x4v, and would in 


consequence remove a word supported 
by every primary authority from the 
text, should consider not only the 
parallel cited by Lightfoot (4. Z. v. 
5: see Clement vol. i. p. 328), but 
also H. Z. v. 12, where Mr. M‘Giffert 
conveniently renders je’ dy émicKo- 
wevoa Kacowavdy ai trav aird0 d:ad0xad 
meptéxovar by ** After him the succes- 
sion in the episcopate was: first 


cussion will remember that he does not 
admit that Hegesippus drew up a list 
of the Roman bishops. 

4H. E. iv. §. 

5 1b, Kouidi yap obv Bpaxr Bious abrods 
Adyos KaTéxer yeverOat. 

6H. E.v. 12; Dem. Evan. iii. 5; 
Theoph. v. 45. 

1H. E.iv. 7, § 15; 8, $1. 

® H, £. iv. 22, § 5. 
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passages quoted above, the evil deeds of their progenitors. 
They were the informers at whose instance the trial of the 
two grandsons of Judas was held'; they brought about the 
death of Symeon.? Again, a stock argument with contro- 
versial writers on the orthodox side was the recent origin 
of heresy, as contrasted with the deposit handed down from 
the Apostles by the regular episcopal succession. So 
Hegesippus shows that heresy first sprang into avowed 
existence in the Church of Jerusalem under Thebuthis, in 
the time of Symeon, and when apostolic oversight was no 
longer exercised over the Church.’ On the other hand, 
James the Just was appointed first bishop by the Apostles‘; 
Symeon succeeded him in due order, elected by the sur- 
viving disciples of the Lord, with apostolic sanction.° 

There is one passage which can certainly be ascribed 
to Hegesippus which I have omitted to consider in this 
note. It is that in which he mentions his journey to 
Rome, and his stay there and at Corinth. That it 
belonged to the fifth A/emozr appears likely; but a treat- 
ment of the question could lead to no sure result, and it 
would involve a discussion of certain supposed references 
to Hegesippus in Epiphanius,’ which would carry me far 
beyond the necessary limits of the present paper. 


1H, E. iii. 19 sg. (H above). 6H. £. iv. 22. 

2H. E. iii. 32 (F above). 7 Lightfoot, Clement of Rome, vol. i., 

3H. £. iii. 32; iv. 22 (D andthe  p.327 sgg. Harnack in Sitzungsberichte 
omitted portion of E above). d. k. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch., \7 

4 H. £. ii. 23 (A above). Juli 1892, p. 639 sgg; Zahn, p. 258 


5H. £. iv. 22; iii. 11 (BC above). Sqq. 
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II.—SOME CHRONOLOGICAL ERRORS. 


An important section of Eusebius’ Ecclescastical History 
is based upon documents which he had himself gathered — 
the letters of Origen, of which he possessed over a hundred. 
These, he tells us, he procured from various quarters and 
bound in volumes.’ The volumes of Origen’s letters in 
Eusebius’ library remind us of the countless volumes of 
pamphlets, so interesting to the historian, which find a 
home in our great modern collections. It may very well 
be that they were but specimens of many similar volumes 
of the minor writings of early authors, stored in the two 
libraries which supplied him with materials for his work, 
those of Pamphilus at Caesarea,? and of Alexander at 
Jerusalem. It may not be without instruction to search 
through his Hzséory for evidence of the use of such volumes 
of tracts. 

1. We may begin with an instance which will scarcely 
be disputed. It was a volume of Acts of Martyrs, and 
contained the following :—(1) Zhe Epestle of the Smyrnaeans 
on the Martyrdom of Polycarp ; (2) The Acts of Metrodorus 
and Pwontus ; (3) The Acts of Carpus, Papylus and Aga- 
thonice.* That these were all bound in a single volume 
(ypagn), and that Eusebius refers to them in the order in 
which they occurred in it, is evident from his own words. 
After paraphrasing the first seven chapters of the Letter 
of the Smyrnaeans, and quoting nearly the whole of the 
remainder, he proceeds,’ "Ev ry airy & mepl abrov ypagy 
kat dAAa papripta cuvipwro ... pe? &v Kai Mnroddmpug 

+. tupt mapadobeig arjpnra. Tov ye piv tore mepiSdntog 


1H, E. vi. 36, dv baécas omropddnv * Hi. £. vi 32. 
mapa Biapdpus owelcas ouvayayeiv 3H. £. vi. 20. 
Seduvfucda, ev idias réuwy meprypapais HH. £. iv. 15. 

» kaTeAckauev, Toy éxatoy apiOudy 5 1b. §§ 46-48. 
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paptuc tig tic EyvwplZero Tidmoc . . . “EE ig 88 Kal GdAwv... 
UTouviuata penaotupyKOTwy péperar, Kaprov Kai IlarbAov, kat 
yuvaocg "Ayaloviknc. Here then we recognise one volume 
which lay before the historian as he wrote; and it is im- 
portant to observe his method in dealing with it. In the 
course of his narrative he has touched upon most of the 
prominent ecclesiastics who flourished under Antoninus 
Pius. Before passing on to the times of Marcus Aurelius 
he extracts a passage from Irenaeus giving an account 
of Polycarp.'. Then, having recorded the accession of 
Aurelius,? he goes on to describe Polycarp’s martyrdom, 
which, according to his chronology, took place in this 
reign. For an account of this event he has recourse to the 
volume which we are now considering. Its first treatise 
suffices for his immediate purpose; but having opened 
the book he does not again close it till he has given a list 
of the remaining tracts included in it. The Acts of Prontus 
had for him a special interest,? and he is therefore not 
content with merely mentioning it, but adds a summary of 
its contents. This order of proceeding is similar, as we 
shall see, to that which he adopts in other cases. 

The other volumes of tracts, as we suspect them to be, 
used by Eusebius, may be noticed in the order in which 
they are alluded to in the //zséory. 

2. H.£. ii. 18,88 6,7. Threeworks of Philo.— Emi robroc 
6 rept Tov OovAvy Elva wavra gairAov. “Qe EEijg ~oriv 6 wepl 
Tov Tavra orovoaion éAcbMepor civa. MeV od¢ ouvréraxra avT@ 
6 wept Biov Dewpnrixod 7 ixerv. The words printed in spaced 
type indicate that these three treatises were comprised in 
one volume. 

It may be that this was not the only set of Philo’s 
writings which Eusebius found collected in a volume. 
The series which we have just noticed is separated from a 






1H. E. iv. 14. 
2 Jb. § 10. 


3 He included them in his Book of 
Martyrdoms, //. Z. iv. 15, § 47. 
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preceding group of tracts (uovd:BAa) by the phrase éwi 
rovrore. Another group (§ 5), introduced with the words 
mode rovrorc, Consists of discussions on the Book of Exodus. 
While another (§§ 3, 4) yields five treatises on Genesis— 
mpog TovTuc O Tepl, ktA. Kai ravra piv ta sig juac éADdvra 
rov ei¢ thy Téveorv—other works on Genesis having been 
previously mentioned. 

3. H. LE. iv. 11-13; 16-18. Works of Fustin Martyr.— 
This volume contained the following:—(1) The treatise 
(or treatises) Adv. Graecos ; (2) Afpol. i.; (3) The Epistle 
of Marcus Aurelius addressed to the Commune Asiae; 
(4) Afod. ii. Let it just be remarked that if we are 
right in supposing that these tracts were collected in 
one volume the procedure of Eusebius with regard to 
Justin is similar to that which he followed in the case of 
Polycarp. He mentions two prominent writers of the time 
of Pope Anicetus, Hegesippus and Justin, and cites a 
passage from each which fixes his date.1 For the latter 
writer the passage is taken from the first Apology. The 
volume containing it is open, and therefore having made 
his extract, Eusebius proceeds to give an account of its 
contents. He names (1) and (2), from the latter of which 
he makes a further extract; he transcribes (3), which he 
ascribes to Antoninus Pius. Having got so far, his descrip- 
tion is interrupted, for (4) does not (as he supposes) belong 
to the reign of Pius, of which he is at the moment treating, 
but to that of his successor. Hence the account of Poly- 
carp is inserted, as it were parenthetically. This finished, 
he returns to Justin in ch. 16, mentioning (4), and making 
from it a lengthy quotation. The parallelism of all this 
to his treatment of Polycarp and the others mentioned 
along with him, lends a certain probability to our hypo- 
thesis. But it is supported by other considerations. In 
the first place, why is Justin’s work against the Greeks 


171. B. iv. 11. §§ 7-9. 
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mentioned in iv. 11? It has no obvious relevance to the 
context; it is not a book which had any special attrac- 
tion for Eusebius, since he makes no extract from it, and 
gives no account of its argument; and it is named again 
in its proper place in ch. 18, where a formal list is given 
of the writings of its author. Our answer is simple. 
It stood first in the volume which Eusebius was using at 
the time, and therefore, according to his habit, he named 
it in connexion with the other more important treatises 
with which it was bound. Again, if Eusebius found (2), 
(3), (4) succeeding one another in this order, his manu- 
script of these writings resembled the only known extant 
manuscripts which contain them. The two complete 
copies of the Apologies of Justin insert after the first the 
letter of Marcus Aurelius (followed by another spurious 
imperial epistle).'. And lastly, our hypothesis partially 
removes a difficulty which has perplexed critics. Eusebius 
is so apparently contradictory in his references to Justin’s 
Apologies that some writers have contended that what he 
names the Second A fology is a lost work, and that our first 
and second apologies were by him regarded as a single 
treatise and called the Fzrs¢t Apology. This indeed appears, 
on any showing, very unlikely, since in //. Z. iv. 16 he 
quotes from our Second Apology, and expressly tells us that 
his extract is from ‘‘the second book on behalf of our 
doctrines.”* But what are the arguments on the other 
side? They are two in number. In iv. 8, after quoting 
from the first Apology, he introduces an extract from the 
second with the words év rairp .. . ravra ypape, which has 
been rendered, “‘ In the same work,” &c. But there seems 
1Otto, Corpus Apologetarum, vol.i., 1b., p. xxviii, sq. 
p- xxi, sgg- The mss. referred to are 2 This is explained away, not very 
not independent of one another. The _ satisfactorily, by making the words év 
order in them is (4), (2),(3); andthere rf S3nAwuevp amwodoyla in § 2 refer, 


is evidence that in other manuscripts not to the work mentioned in § 1, but 
the two Apologies were transposed. to the /irst Apology, quoted in ch. 13. 
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to be no need to translate the words in this way. May we 
not understand some such word as (:3Xiy' after rary, and 
translate, ‘In the same volume? There remains only iv. 17, 
where év tH mootépa amoAoyia is certainly intended to refer 
to (our) Second Apology. We cannot safely build a theory 
on sucha slender foundation. We may suppose that rporépg 
is a slip either of Eusebius or of a scribe, or that it is to 
be taken in an unusual sense, as equivalent to dednAwpévy. 
4. HE. iv. 23. The Epistles of Dionystus of Cortnth.— 
Seven ‘Catholic’ Epistles are mentioned, and a letter 
addressed to a lady named Chrysophora. It has been 
remarked’ that, in a note appended (as it seems) to the letter 
to the Romans, Dionysius complains that his epistles had 
been tampered with by heretics; that two of them are 
addressed to Churches in Crete, and that these are not 
named consecutively; from which the inference is drawn, 
“that the letters had already been collected into a volume, 
and that they are enumerated by Eusebius in the order 
in which he found them there.” I confess that, while 
admiring the acuteness of the argument, I was not at 
first convinced by it. But the scale is turned when we 
find it confirmed by the words of Eusebius himself. 
After describing five of the letters, he introduces the 
sixth with the words ratéraic a\Xn éyxareiAcKrae 
imoroAy.? The verb seems naturally to imply a volume. 
A cognate word is used elsewhere of a treatise which 
Eusebius included in his lost book of Acts of Martyr- 
dom.‘ Ifthe Epistles of Dionysius were already gathered 
into a volume in the lifetime of their writer, it would 
appear that additions had been made to the collection 
before it fell into the hands of Eusebius. In the volume 


'Cf. H. EZ. v. 20, and below, p. 49, 4H. E. v. 4, 8 (sc. obyypauua) wat 

note *, avTd TH Tav papruplwy cvvaywyi mpds 
® Dict. Christ. Biog. i. 849. NuGav, ds your pny, kareiAekta:. Com- 
3 Dy pare iii. 24 cnzt.; 37 (ad. 38); vi. 36. 
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which he used the sixth Catholic Epistle seems to have 
been followed by the reply to it, addressed to Dionysius 
by Pinytus, Bishop of the Cnossians, a paraphrased ex- 
tract from which is given by Eusebius,’ and at the end, 
after the note of Dionysius already referred to, came the 
letter to Chrysophora. 

5. H. £. iv. 26. Works of Meltto of Sardis.—As in the 
case of the writings of Philo, discussed above, Eusebius 
seems to divide those of Melito into several groups, which 
may very possibly represent separate volumes. The several 
groups are indicated, as before, by the connecting par- 
ticles. MeXirwvog ra wept tov masya dbo Kal ra wEpl TodirElac 
kal Toopyta@y, KTA. Ere 52 6 wept pbsewe avOpwrov Kai 6 Tei 
tArAdoewe, KTA. Kal ted¢g TobTOLC 6 mEpl Puyii¢g Kal owpatoc 
 vodo¢g kai 6 wept Aourpod, TA. Kal Adyoo adbrod Tei 
mpodyreiacg kai 6 wept pirokeviac, wrrA. eri waa kal rd mpd¢ 
"Avrwrivov BiPSAiiov. The first three groups apparently 
contain four treatises each, the last group six. After 
giving this list as a complete enumeration of the works of 
Melito known to him,’ Eusebius proceeds to quote from the 
first and last of the series, and then makes an extract from 
Melito’s Selections (txXoyai), a work not tncluded tn his list. 
The explanation which may be suggested of this dis- 
crepancy is of this kind. By the writings of Melito which 
had come to his knowledge, Eusebius meant those which 
lay in one of the libraries to which he had constant access. 
The extract from the Se/ectzons may have been made from 
a copy borrowed from a friend, or may have been taken 
at second hand from an earlier writer. 

6. H. E. vi. 22. Works of Hippolytus.—Of the writings 
of this famous person, Eusebius confesses that he had but 
little knowledge. He enumerates seven as having come 
into his hands, but adds that a very large number of others 
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were preserved by various owners. The seven which he 
mentions are these:—(1) Ox the Hexaemeron, (2) On the 
things following the Flexaemeron, (3) Against Marcion, (4) On 
the Song of Solomon, (5) On parts of Ezekiel, (6) Concerning 
Easter, (7) Against all Herestes. All these are lost or im- 
perfectly known, but the last was a short work,’ and there 
seems no reason why all should not have been included in 
one volume. Before giving the list Eusebius mentions the 
Paschal Cycle of Hippolytus, professing to derive his 
information about it from the book Concerning Easter. It 
was, in fact, the circumstance that this work could be 
assigned to the reign of Alexander Severus, that led 
Eusebius to mention it in this place. Having named it, he 
proceeds, more suo, to give the contents of the volume in 
which he found it. It is not without significance that he 
introduces his list with the words, rév 8& Aot rev avrov 
ovyypaupatwy ta cic hag tAOdvra éoti rade, and then, with 
the others, mentions the treatise rept rov wacya again. 

7. H.E. vi. 43. Letters on the Schism of Novatian.— 
These seem to have been four in number—(1) A letter? 
from Cornelius of Rome to Fabius of Antioch, telling of 
the proceedings at Rome, and throughout Italyand Africa, 
against Novatian ; (2) A letter® from Cyprian, in the Latin 
language, urging mild treatment of the lapsed and the 
excommunication of Novatian; (3) A lettert from Cor- 
nelius, giving the acts of a synod; (4) A letter’ from the 
same to Fabius, recounting the doings of Novatian and 
others, from which copious extracts are given. But were 
these contained in a single volume? This seems to be 
clearly implied by the words used with reference to the 
third and fourth epistles: Tadraie a\An rig émioroAH cuvipTro 


? BiBASdpiov, Photius, BibZ. 121. it, De Vir, Zl. 66. 

? émorodal, which may mean one 3 GAAa. 
letter. See Lightfoot, Lgnat., vol. ii., 1 &AAH Tis emiaroAg. 
PP. 911, 932. Jerome so understood ® érépa. 
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. kal wadw éréoa. We have already noticed the similar 
use of suvirro in a like connexion.' And other indications 
point to the same conclusion. Only the first and fourth 
epistles are directly stated to have been addressed to 
Fabius, and he can hardly have been the recipient of the 
third, which must have covered much the same ground as 
the first. Eusebius, if he had been arranging the letters 
for himself, would naturally have brought the first and 
fourth together. No less natural would it have been to 
name together the three written by Cornelius, but, in fact, 
between two of them intervenes the letter of Cyprian. We 
infer, as we did in a former case,’ that the historian follows 
the order of the volume which lay before him. 

8. H. E.vi. 44-46. Letters of Dionystus of Alexandria 
on the same subject.—In chapter 44 a letter from Dionysius 
to Fabius is mentioned and quoted, from which extracts 
had already been made in chapters 41, 42. Then follows, 
in chapter 45, a short letter to Novatian, seemingly given 
in full. Immediately connected with this is chapter 46, 
beginning [pape d? cat roig car Alyumrov émoroAiy mepi 
peravoiac, which letter to the Egyptians is the first of a 
list of thirteen or fourteen epistles occupying the entire 
chapter. The list professes to be a complete one, for the 
heading of the chapter is wept r@v aAAwv Acovuaton émoro- 
Aov. It is therefore with no little surprise that we read 
the words with which the chapter closes: kat aAdore 8&8 
tAsloow duotwe, xrA. And it is with equal surprise that 
we find numerous allusions, in the next book of the 
History, to letters of Dionysius not mentioned here, and 
even from time to time formal lists of them. How is the 
inconsistency to be explained? Easily enough. The list 
in H. £. vi. 46 is a complete enumeration of the letters 2 
a single volume. Those alluded to at the end of the chapter, 
































1 Above, p. 29. 2 Above, p. 33. 
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and catalogued elsewhere, belonged to other volumes. 
With this conclusion agree the words used of the fourth 
and fifth letters in chapter 46, "Ev rotroce éori cai 7 
meol pagtupiou moog Tov Qoryévny yoadeioa kai Tog Kara Aao- 
dixecav adeApoic. Ev rovroe implies a definite collection of 
documents, which would probably be bound in a volume. 

9. 1. E. vii. 2-9. Letters of Dionysius of Alexandria 
on Baptism.—The seven letters mentioned in these chapters 
are numbered : 


Cap. 2. Tovrw (sc. Srepavw) trav mpdrynv 6 Arovicwos trav epi 


Barricpatos émorodGv Siarvrotrac... Cap. 5. Tovtw (sc. Bvorw) 
Sevrépav... Cap. 7. Kat év tH tpity 8 trav mwepi Barriopatos Hv 


Pirypove TO Kata “Pwoynv mperButépw 6 adrds ypader Arovicros . . 
‘H rerdptn aitod trav mepi Bamriopatos émictoAGv mpds TOV Kara 
‘Pupny éypddy Acovicrov, tore pév mpeoBeiov Héwpévov... Cap. 9. 
kal ) Téurtyn S€ aita mpds Tov “Pwyaiwy éxicxowov Ziotov éyéyparro 
. ’Emi rais mpoeipnuévars éperai tis Kal GAAy Tod adrod epi 
Barrioparos émurroA; Evore xal tH Kata “Paipnv éxxAynoiarpoc- 

y yee. p kal rH Kara “Popyv exxAnoigmp 

/ > , > a A , , ‘ ‘ 

mepwvnpevn . . . Kat GAAy S€ Tis adrod pera Taras péperar pds TOV 


, ¢€ , , e ‘ “~ 
xata Pwunv Acovicrov, 7 rept Aovkiavod. 


No explanation of these numbers is so plausible as that 
which regards them as indicating the order of succession 
of the letters in a volume. It might have been thought, 
indeed, that a chronological arrangement was intended. 
But this appears to be negatived by the fact that the third 
and fourth letters of the series are alluded to in the 
second.' It should also be noticed, that Eusebius aban- 
dons his usual rule of the chronological treatment of history, 
in order to bring these letters together. All, except the 
first, third, and fourth, must have been written after the 
accession of Valerian, which is not mentioned till chap. 1o. 


'H. E. vii. 5. 6, wad rots &yamrnrois Kad viv tba wrcsdvwr eréorerda. At 
3¢ judy Kal cvuumpecBurépois Arovvolp least two of the four letters here men- 
xal birhpuov, cuuhpors mpdrepov Zre- tioned seem to have been written 
gdvy yevouevois.. . mpdrepov mev ddtya, during the pontificate of Stephen. 
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10. H. E. vii. 20-23. Festal Epistles of Dionystus of 
Alexandria.—Under this head a catalogue of ten letters is 
given, but Eusebius intimates that his list is not complete. 
It will conduce to clearness if it is reproduced in his own 
words, some things being omitted, and numerals being 
added :— 


Cap. 20. ‘O ye piv Atoviovos mpds tats SnAwbeloas emiotodAais 
avrod ert Kai Tas epopevas EoptartiKas TOTHVIKaDTA GuVTaTTEL . 
Tovrwv (1) tHv pev PAaoviy tporpuvel, (2) rHv Se Aoperiw kat Avdipw 

. . mpos TavTas Kal (3) GAAnv Tots Kat’ ’AXe~dvdperav cvprper Burépors 
ériotoAnv Siaxaparrer, Erépois Te Spovd Siaddpws, Kal ravras Ere Tod 
Swwypod ovverr&ros. Cap. 21. ’EmAaBovons Se dcov ovrw ris eipyvys 
érdveo. pev eis tiv “Ade§dvipeav’ madw 8 évradéa ordcews kai 
mok€uov avetavros . . . (4) da ypappdrwv adrois (sc. Tots Kata Tv 
wodw dmacw adeAdois) Gpire. Kai (5) ‘Iépaxe 8€ pera tadra Tov Kat’ 
Alyvatov émurxéty érépav Eoptarrixhy ériotoAnv ypaduv . .. [ Extract} 

Cap. 22. Mera tadra AowwKns Tov woAenov SiaraBovons vocov 

(6) adOis 81a ypadis Tots ddeAois mire? . . . [Extracts]... 
Mera 8 tavrnv tiv émioroAny, cipyvevodvtwy tov Kata THY TOL, 
(7) rots kar’ Atyurrov ddeAdois éopractixny adOis émuorédXer ypadiy, 
kal émi tavty aGAAas diaddpous radw diarvrodrar. Pépetar dé (8) Tus 
airod Kal mepi oaBBarod cai (g) GAAn epi yupvaciov. Cap. 23. 
(10) “Eppapporve d¢ radu Kai tots Kar’ Atyumrov ddeAdois bu émiaroAjjs 
Gpiddv wodAa te GAAa wepi tHS Aexiov Kal tov per’ avrov SefeAOov 
Kaxotpotias THs Kata Tov TadArnvov eipyvyns tropipvyoKera. . . . 
[ Extracts. ] 


The last of these epistles is not expressly stated by 
Eusebius to have been festal in character. But the closing 
words of his second extract from it put the matter almost 
beyond question : év w (sc. émauT@) husig EvoTagwpev.' 

Very noteworthy is the phrase in the opening sentence 
of this list: mpd¢ ratc dnAwBeloae émorodAaic. It might be 
supposed that the reference was to the numerous letters 


! So Dittrich, Dionysius d. grisser. 1867, p. 119. 
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alluded to in earlier chapters, and especially in those more 
immediately preceding. Such, for example, are the letters 
to Hermammon, and to Domitius and Didymus, quoted in 
vii. 10, 11, and that headed mpd¢c Tepuavdv, from which 
extracts are given in the latter of these chapters. But this 
is impossible. For two of these are actually named in the 
list itself, and we shall presently give reason for supposing 
the third to be also included. The ‘“ fore-mentioned 
epistles” must therefore mean those formally enumerated in 
the lists already considered. This appears to be indicated 
further by the tense—énrAwGeisage for the more usual dedn- 
Awpévac. We have in this phrase, therefore, a confirma- 
tion of the conclusion already reached, that these lists are 
exhaustive enumerations of definite collections of letters, 
and an encouragement to think that the list now before us 
may be another of the same kind. 

It has been hinted that the epistle rode Teouavdy is 
probably one of those indicated in our list. The title is 
ambiguous, but the tenor of one of the extracts from it (the 
third in vii. 11), in which Germanus is spoken of contemp- 
tuously in the third person, makes it difficult to believe 
that the epistle was addressed to him. We may therefore 
render its heading ‘ Agazmst Germanus.’ To whom then 
was itsent? The concluding clause of the same passage 
seems to give a hint as to the answer to this question. After 
alluding to his sufferings under Valerian, Dionysius adds, 
8d Kai thy Kab’ Exactov Tov yevouévwv Stiyynoww Tapinut Toic 
dddow adeApoig Aéyev. The letter would appear to have 
been written to certain brethren who had knowledge, or 
easy means of gaining knowledge, of what he had endured 
in the recent troubles. They must have been Egyptians. 
They probably lived in Alexandria, or its neighbeurhood. 
The letter may therefore be identical with (3), (4), or (7) in 
the list. 

If this guess be correct—and only less so if it be not— 
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and if the Festal Epistles formed a separate volume, it 
clearly appears that Eusebius deals with this volume just 
as he dealt with that containing the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp. In recording the incidents of the persecution of 
Valerian he has occasion to use three of these letters. 
Extracts from them are accordingly given in chaps. 10, 11. 
Then, after some further remarks of a desultory kind, he 
proceeds to give a list of the contents of the volume, 
making extracts from, or remarks upon, several of the 
letters which it contains as he goes along. But perhaps 
the most convincing indication that we have herea volume 
of letters is the fact that, in dealing with these epistles, 
Eusebius makes mistakes which we might expect him to 
make if they were bound together, but which are almost 
inexplicable otherwise. Of these mistakes, some account 
will be rendered below. 

11. H. £. vii. 26. Epistles of Dionystus of Alexandria 
on the Sabellian Heresy.—The 24th and 25th chapters of 
the seventh book of the //zstory are devoted to a con- 
sideration of the controversy between Dionysius and the 
Egyptian bishop Nepos on the subject of Chiliasm. The 
outcome of the discussion was a treatise in two books, 
entitled Concerning Promises, from the pen of Dionysius, 
several fragments of which have been preserved by Euse- 
bius. It appears to have been a long and elaborate work, 
and may well have been bound in a volumeapart. But in 
the 26th chapter we come upon another group of minor 
writings. About these Eusebius is reticent; perhaps 
because they were connected with a passage in Dionysius’ 
life upon which he did not wish to dwell. The group 
consists of four letters on Sabellianism to different (pro- 
bably all Egyptian) bishops, and four letters to Dionysius 
of Rome on the same topic. These eight may have made 
a volume, With the mention of them and three other 
works which he knew, and a general reference to many 
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other epistles, the catalogue of the works of Dionysius 
ends. 

We have now found traces of some eleven volumes of 
tracts of which Eusebius appears to have made use. The 
existence of some of them, no doubt, may be disputed ; 
but it must be remembered that our argument has been 
in some sense cumulative. If the a frzorz likelihood that 
such volumes were in his hands is admitted, evidence of 
their use in particular cases is worth considering which 
might otherwise have been ruled out, and the better 
attested instances increase the probability of our con- 
clusion where positive evidence is scanty. 

But it is now time to show in what way these volumes 
influenced the chronology of our historian. The principle 
on which the documents were grouped, in the cases which 
we have examined, seems to be mainly an arrangement 
according to subjects, no attention having been paid to 
chronology. But certainly in one instance, probably in 
others, if not in all, Eusebius assumed that the principle 
was the exact contrary, and hence he was led into error as 
regards dates. 

This is manifest upon a consideration of his use of the 
volume containing the Martyrdom of Polycarp.' He quite 
unmistakably makes Pionius and Metrodorus contem- 
poraries of Polycarp. But the Acts of their martyrdoms 
are in our hands, and we learn from them that they 
suffered a century after Polycarp, under Decius. The 
conclusion is forced upon us, that Eusebius regarded the 
martyrdoms as synchronous, merely because the records of 
them were bound together. Lightfoot, indeed, suggests 
that the Acts themselves may have been partly responsible 
for his error. He uses the phrase bd rijv avriy mepiddov 
tov xodvov, which he may have taken from them. Capable 
as it is of two meanings, either ‘at the same time,’ or 


' See Lightfoot, Zyn. i. 624 sqq., 696 sqq., and Valois, ad Joc. 
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‘at the same season of the year,’ Eusebius may have 
taken it in the former sense, while the martyrologist used 
it in the latter. He may also have been misled by the 
opening statement, that Pionius was celebrating the 
birthday of Polycarp. This explanation might serve if 
we had only Pionius and Metrodorus to deal with. But 
what shall we say about Carpus and the rest? Here again 
we can consult the genuine Ac/s. From a careful exami- 
nation of the slight indications of date which they supply, 
Lightfoot gathers that Carpus and Papylus probably 
suffered either under Marcus Aurelius, or under Septimius 
Severus. So that in this case Eusebius’ date may be 
correct. But the chronological data of the Acéa are very 
meagre. If Eusebius had noticed them at all, which does 
not seem likely, he could scarcely have made use of them. 
They would reveal nothing to one who was not pretty 
familiar with the history of the Antonine emperors. His 
mistakes in regard to them are portentous, as we shall 
just now see in one striking instance. Here at least, then, 
it seems impossible to suppose that his chronology had 
any better foundation than the whim of the librarian who 
arranged his volume of tracts. 

Let us turn now to another case, in which Eusebius 
has admittedly gone astray in a date. He places the 
second A ology of Justin Martyr, and consequently his mar- 
tyrdom, which he believed to have occurred shortly after it 
was written, inthe reign of Marcus Aurelius. But internal 
evidence marks the second Afology as very little later in 
date than the first, and as presented to the same emperors,' 
while the Acta Fustinz, even if they be not admitted to be 
genuine, give us good reason for believing that he suffered 
after the end of the reign of Antoninus Pius.? How, 

! Dict. of Christ. Biog. iii. 563 sg. and if it be true that Justin suffered 
2 Jb., pp. 562, 564. It is hardly under him, the date of the martyrdom 


possible to suppose that the name of is brought down to A.D. 163 at the 
the prefect Rusticus is an invention, earliest. 
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then, did the error of the historian arise? It can be ex- 
plained without difficulty if we suppose that Eusebius used 
the volume which we have marked 3 above, and assumed 
that the documents which it contains were arranged in 
chronological order. He had before him the /77s¢ Apology, 
which he put under Antoninus Pius. It was followed by 
the spurious letter to the Commune Asiae. To whom was 
it to be referred? To be sure, it had the name of Marcus 
Aurelius in its first line. But this had evidently no weight 
with Eusebius, and naturally so, for readers of the Hzstory 
are well aware that he did not know the imperial name of 
this emperor. He had to decide the matter on other 
grounds. Suppose then he gave it to Marcus Aurelius, he 
is at once in difficulties. Marcus Aurelius was a perse- 
cutor. He could not have penned such a letter. But if 
he did, how could the second apology have followed it, 
with its tale of the sufferings of the Christians quoted in 
H, E.iv.17? And how could Justin himself have been 
shortly afterwards put to death? So the epistle to the 
Commune must be assigned to the reign of Pius. It is 
there in its right place, for Pzws did not persecute.’ And 
for the same reason, the subsequent Afology and martyr- 
dom must be thrown forward into the following reign. If 
Eusebius reasoned in this way as to the dates of the letter 
to the Commune Asiae and the Second Afology, the 
further step was easy of connecting the First Apology 
with the letter in the way of cause and effect. And this 
step he seems to have taken; for, after quoting the first 
sentence of the Afology, ending with the words tiv moos- 
dovnow cat EvrevErv werolnmat, he proceeds, EvrevyOeic¢ 
& Kal Up’ irfowv 6 abtig Baairkde imi Tig Aciac adeApov . . 

Toairne H&iwoe TO Kowov THe Aciac datakewe. That there 
had been several évrebEae besides that of Justin he may 


' The only martyrdom under Pius first year o& his reign (77. Z. iv. 10). 
recorded by Eusebius, is that of Pope This martyrdom is not mentioned in 
Telesphorus, which he assigns to the the Chronicon. 
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have gathered from the letter itself: «at uot 8 wept rev 
To.ovTwy TOAAOL ~ohpavay. 

It is well known that Eusebius is guilty of an extra- 
ordinary blunder with reference to the persecution of 
Valerian. He quotes, as giving a narrative of the suffer- 
ings of Dionysius during that persecution, two passages 
from the letter to Domitius and Didymus.' We have 
only to compare the passages quoted with others which he 
extracts from the epistle against Germanus (ZH. £. vi. 40), 
to be convinced that Dionysius is speaking, not of what 
happened to him under Valerian’s persecution, but of the 
events of the earlier persecution of Decius. Possibly a 
consideration of the volume of Festal Epistles, marked 10 
above, may help us to understand how so gross an error 
was perpetrated. It will be seen that Eusebius dates 
some of the epistles in that volume with very considerable 
(if misleading) precision. The three first—to Flavius, to 
Domitius and Didymus, and to the Alexandrian presbyters 
—were written while the persecution was proceeding, z.e. be- 
tween A.D, 258 and 260. The next was written at Easter (év 
TH TOU Tacxa éopry),’ after Dionysius’ return to Alexandria, 
when the persecution was scarcely over, z.e. Easter 261. 
The letter to Hierax was written pera ravra, and as it was 
a Festal Epistle, we cannot put it earlier than the period 
preceding Easter in the following year, A.D. 262. The 
sixth letter is again pera ravra, which brings us down to 
A.D. 263. With the phrase pera 8 ratrnv tiv émorodAnr, 
applied to the seventh letter, we advance to A.D. 264, within 
a year of the date given in the Chrontcon for the death of 
Dionysius. After this the dates are prudently omitted, 
except in the case of the tenth epistle, to Hermammon, 
which is dated by Eusebius, from internal evidence, appa- 
rently in 263. 
1, £. vii. 11. 
* Not, as in the case of an ordinary festal epistle, before Easter. 
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or 


It is obvious to remark that, as our author is ten years 
out in the date of the letter to Domitius, and Didymus, too 
much reliance need not be placed on his chronology of the 
others. And indeed it might be plausibly argued that the 
preposition yeré was not intended by him to indicate tem- 
poral sequence, but merely order in the volume in which 
the letters were bound: but unfortunately he definitely 
connects the letters with successive events. The fourth 
was penned while sedition and fighting were proceeding, 
as was the fifth likewise, the sixth during a pestilence 
which followed the sedition, the seventh when peace was 
restored. Let us now glance at the fourth and fifth letters. 
In the former, according to Eusebius (and he is doubt- 
less paraphrasing correctly), the writer mentions that, on 
account of the sedition, he was obliged to communicate 
with his flock, not in person, but by letter. In the latter 
he “mentions the sedition.” Here some critics find fault 
with our historian. ‘ He introduces,” says Dr. Bright,' 
“as referring to an Alexandrian sedition, a letter of 
Dionysius, which evidently refers to an Alexandrian 
pestilence.” But the letter does refer to the sedition more 
than once. Is not the following unmistakable ?-— 


IIpos yotv ta éuavrod utAdyxva, Tovs SpooKyvous Kat Tvppdxous 
> ‘ ‘ a > a 4, > , > , , 
derors kai THs adtis Toriras éxxAnolas, éervoroApmatwy Séopat ypap- 
, eS , Disa i “ele a 
parwv, kai TavO” Srrws diaTepnaipyv, dunxavov haiverar. “Pdov yap av 
o ? ~ ‘ 
Tis Ovx Orws eis THY brepopiav, GANG Kai am’ dvatod@v éri Svopas 


mepawbein, ) THY “AXeEdvdpecav ax’ airis ths ’AdeEavdpelas éreAOor.* 


These words so exactly describe the position to which 
Dionysius was reduced by the sedition when the fourth 
letter was penned that it seems impossible to believe that 
the two epistles were separated by an interval of a year. 
Nevertheless it remains that the main concern of Dionysius 


' Eusebius? Ecclesiastical History, 2H. E. vii. 21,§ 3. See also § 4, 
KL. ad fin. 
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is, in this letter, not the sedition, but the pestilence. The 
pestilence, however, Eusebius tells us, /o//owed the sedition, 
and was the subject of the sixth letter, A.D. 263. The con- 
fusion of all this is manifest. It is now time to make the 
attempt to unravel it. 

Here then is my suggestion. Eusebius took up the 
volume of Festal Epistles. In one of them he found a 
definite date. The epistle of Hermammon seems to con- 
nect itself with A.D. 263. On the assumption that the 
arrangement is chronological, this brings all the epistles 
in the volume into the epoch, the central event of which 
was the edict of toleration of Gallienus. He turns then 
to the second epistle, that addressed to Domitius and 
Didymus. This was evidently written before the persecu- 
tion to which it refers had concluded. ’Eyw 8 viv, says its 
writer, kai Maioc cai [érpoc . . .év tpi Kal adypnpy tie AuBineg 
rémy katakexAcioneOa. Eusebius accordingly dates it before 
the end of the persecution of Valerian. But the letters ex 
hypothest succeeded one another in the order in which they 
appeared in the volume. Hence the fourth, written as it 
was from Alexandria, is put at the earliest possible moment 
after Dionysius’ return from banishment. The fifth and 
sixth follow in successive years, and are attached, as well 
as might be, to the historical events by which Eusebius 
supposed that the persecution was followed. 

But what were those events? They were easily dis- 
covered from the sixth letter. It was evidently written, as 
Eusebius states, during a pestilence (1 vdaog abrn, vii. 22, § 6), 
and it refers to past sufferings. First there was a persecu- 
tion (assumed of course to have been that which happened 
under Valerian), This was followed by war and famine. 
Then came a brief period of rest (Bpayurarne avarvoig), and 
finally the pestilence which was still raging. Between 
the persecution and the pestilence the fourth and fifth 
letters must be placed. They are both therefore connected 
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with the one outstanding event which Eusebius supposed 
to have marked the interval, the war and famine. 

If this suggestion be correct, it will follow that the 
dates given by Eusebius for the Festal Epistles have no 
independent value. And even if it be not well-founded, it is 
difficult to see how, in view of the mistakes which he has 
certainly made, they can be relied upon, unless they are 
supported by the internal evidence of the fragments pre- 
served by him: for no portions of these letters are extant 
besides those which we owe to Eusebius. 

Now of the ten Festal Letters no extracts are given by 
Eusebius from the first, seventh, eighth, and ninth. Their 
dates are therefore of no importance, and cannot be fixed. 
The second, to Domitius and Didymus, was written under 
Decius. Eusebius’ date is therefore incorrect. The third, 
if we may identify it with the Epistle against Germanus, 
was written while the Valerian persecution was proceeding, 
for in it Valerian is mentioned (vii. 11, § 8), and Dionysius 
speaks of the sufferings which he still endures under 
Valerian’s prefect Aemilianus (zd, § 18). Here therefore 
Eusebius is probably correct. We have already given 
reasons for believing that the fourth and fifth, written as 
Eusebius rightly says in time of war, were not separated 
by the interval of a year by which he assumes that they 
were parted. Whether they are rightly connected with 
the persecution of Valerian, or should not rather have 
been placed under Decius or Gallus, must be left an open 
question. As to the sixth, Eusebius is again right in 
supposing it to have been penned while Alexandria was 
suffering from a pestilence. But it seems equally certain 
that the pestilence is not that which is alluded to in the 
previous epistles, for in them the pestilence and the war 
are synchronous, while the sixth letter states that the war 
was divided from the following pestilence by an interval of 
rest. Iftherefore the fourth and fifth letters belong to the 
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reign of Gallienus, the sixth must be put back to the time 
of Gallus. 

We may now turn to the letters on the Novatianist 
schism (7). In connexion with this schism, two important 
synods are mentioned both by Eusebius and by Cyprian— 
one in Rome, the other in Africa. Which came first? 
Eusebius seems to imply that the Roman Synod preceded 


the African: Eq’ @ ovvddou peyiorne emi ‘Pwune svyKxpornOeionc, 


. idiwe Te Kata TAG AoUTag éEwapyiag THY KaTA YWpaV TotLéVWY 
wept Tov mpaktéov ctaoxe~auévwy, «tA.—the final phrase 
being explained lower down by the words ra ddEavra rote 
kata tH IraAdiav kal “Adpixiy kal rag avté& ywpac.' But, if 
so, he contradicts Cyprian, who appears to date the African 
Synod immediately after the close of the Decian persecu- 
tion, a subsequent letter to Cornelius being followed by 
the Roman Synod.’ Cyprian is, of course, the better 
authority, and accordingly Hefele puts the African Synod 
in May, the Roman in October 251.2 Probably Eusebius 
was misled by finding the letter of Cyprian and the 
African bishops after that of Cornelius containing the 
proceedings of the Synod held at Rome, in the volume 
which he used. 

One further remark may be made. If our argument 
has any force it is always unsafe to rely on the statements 
of Eusebius as to the relative dates of documents, if there 
is a reasonable suspicion that the documents in question 
were bound together in a single volume. Thus, for 
example, in //. £. vii. 9, he seems to say that a letter 


of Dionysius of Alexandria 


t vi, 43, $$ 2» 3- 

2 Ep. 155 (Ed. Hartel, p. 627 59.): 
Persecutione sopita cum data esset 
facultas in unum conueniendi copiosus 
episcoporum numerus . . . in unum con- 
uenimus . .. Ac si minus sufficiens epis- 
coporum in Africa numerus uideba- 


to his namesake of Rome 


tur, etiam Romam super hac re scrip- 
simus ad Cornelium collegam nostrum, 
qui et ipse cum plurimis coepiscopis 
habito concilio in eandem nobiscum 
sententiam . . . consensit. 

3 Conciliengeschichte, i. 2. § 5 (E. T- 
vol. i. p. 94 sqq- 
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concerning one Lucianus was subsequent to two written 
to Pope Xystus. This is, of course, certainly correct if 
Dionysius was bishop when he received the letter. But 
our certainty is not increased by the testimony of Eusebius, 
for two reasons: first, because the letter happens to have 
followed those addressed to Xystus in our ninth volume; 
and, secondly, because we cannot be sure that in such 
a case the words pera rabrac have a temporal sense. 
Again stress has been laid on the words in //. £. iv. 26. 
imi wact kat To TOG “AvTwrivoy [33Aiwv as indicating that 
the Afology was Melito’s last work.' But here again we 
seem to be dealing with a volume of tracts (5 above), and 
it is therefore possible that 27i mass may mean no more 
than last of all in the order of arrangement. But if it has 
a chronological sense it may only express Eusebius’ 


inference from the phenomena of the volume itself.’ 


| Dict. of Christ. Biog. iii. 894. 

*It may not be out of place to 
mention here that an inference has 
been drawn as to the date of Quadratus 
bishop of Athens, from the mention of 
him as a contemporary in a letter of 
Dionysius of Corinth, reported in 7.2. 
iv. 23. Eusebius in the Chronicon 
gives A.D. 171 as the floruit of this 
Dionysius. But this date appears to 
have been merely an inference from 
the only one of the epistles in this 
volume (4 above) which furnished 
chronological data (see § 9 sg.). We 
have no right to extend it to another 
letter in the same volume, though 
Eusebius may have done so. There is 
no reason why the letter mentioning 
Quadratus may not have been written 
twenty years before the accession of 
Soter ; and if so, the difficulty in iden- 
tifving Quadratus the bishop with 


HERMATHENA— VOL. XI. 


H. J. LAWLOR. 


Quadratus the apologist is much less 
than it is sometimes assumed to be. 
Somewhat similar is the statement 
sometimes made, that the heretic Blas- 
tus was contemporary with Florinus, 
on the ground that Eusebius names 
them together in 7. Z. v. 20. But it 


is not improbable that the letter of 


Irenzeus to Blastus is here mentioned 
immediately before the two to Florinus, 
merely because it stood first in a 
volume in which they occupied the 
second and third places. In that case 
the adjuration quoted by Eusebius may 
be regarded as a scribe’s note applying 
to the entire volume (B:8Afoy, cf. iv. 
23). It is some confirmation of this 
hypothesis, that Eusebius, after tran- 
scribing the note, proceeds to quote, 
not from the third, butfrom the secon! 
of the tracts referred to. 












SOME NOTES ON CICERO’S EPISTLES FROM 
57 TO 54 B.C. 


Att. iv. 2. 7. Tusculanim proscripsi: suburbano facile careo. 


Editors usually add <vzon> before faczle with M?*; and 
O. E. Schmidt (‘“Cicero’s Villen,” p. 35, note 7) reads 
Tusculanum proscripst (sc. reficiendum), sadurbano non 
factle careo. I think this is an error, and that those 
editors, who follow Manutius in supposing that Cicero 
tried to sell his Tusculanum at this time, are right: cp. 
Q. Fr. ii. 2. 1 (written four months later), Zuscelano emptor 
nemo futt. St condicio valde bona fuertt, fortassis non 
amtttam. 


Q. Fr. ii. 1. 2. Racilius surrexit, et de iudiciis referre coe- 
pit. Marcellinum quidem primum rogavit. Is cum graviter de 
Clodianis incendiis, trucidationibus, lapidationibus questus esset, 
sententiam dixit, ut ipse iudices per praetorem urbanum sortiretur; 
iudicum sortitione facta, comitia haberentur; qui iudicia imped- 
isset, eum contra rempublicam esse facturum. 


The question as regards this passage is, who is 7fse! 
Not Clodius, as Drumann, Schiitz, and Billerbeck say, for 
it was 4 magistrate who allotted the panels. The natural 
view to take is that it was Marcellinus. As he was consul 
elect, le was virtually a magistrate. The panels were 
usually allotted by the quaestors: cp. Dio Cass. xxxix. 7, 
4, ovre yap of rapla, Oe dv tiv amoxAfjpwow tev duKasrov 
yevioba éxpiv, ypnvro, kal 6 Néwwe ameime ry orparnye pndémav 
mpo THE KAnpwatwe abtav Oikyy mpootoIa. Though this is 
somewhat out of chronological order where it occurs in 
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Dio Cassius (who places it before the recall of Cicero), it 
would seem to have reference to the case we are con- 
sidering: cp. Mommsen, St. R. ii’. 572. 1. The aim was 
that the trials for vwzs should be held before the elec- 
tions of aediles, so that Clodius, who was accused by Milo 
of vs, but was also a candidate for aedileship, might not, 
if elected, escape in virtue of his magistracy. But the 
election of aediles preceded that for quaestors, so that 
there were no quaestors,' and a difficulty arose as to who 
was to allot the panels for the trials. Naturally it should 
have been the praetor (cp. Att. i. 14. 3) who was to preside 
at the trial, and who also ;had the selection of the Album 
iudicum each year (Cluent. 121). According to Dio, Nepos, 
the consul, forbade the praetor to make this allotment (cp. 
Mommsen, of. cz¢., i. 248. 4); while Cicero says that 
Marcellinus, the consul designate (the consuls, as the year 
was just at a close, may have departed for their provinc es) 
moved that permission be granted him to put the praetor 
urbanus in motion to have the panels allotted. We should 
certainly have expected the proposal of a simple motion, 
directing the praetor to proceed to allotment without the 
intervention of Marcellinus, so that the suggestion of 
Manutius, approved by Lambinus and Drumann, ii. 320, 
ut tpse tudices praetor urbanus sortiretur (where tse = with- 
out the assistance of the quaestors), would deserve adop- 
tion? were it not so far from the manuscript tradition. 
The action of Marcellinus would be merely formal, and the 
possible reason why he asked to have a part in the 
business was that it might be put in hands without undue 
delay. 


' The late quaestors had, according graphy may have arisen from the 
to rule, vacated their office on Decem- similarity of the contractions of per 
ber 5. and prae: and once fer appeared in 

* It is adopted by Lange, Adm. Alt. the text, the nominative praetor urbanus 
iii. 319, who assigns the alteration to would soon be changed into the accu- 
Eigenbrod. It is possible that a ditto- — sative. 
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Q. Fr. ii. 1. 3. Tum Clodius rogatus diem dicendo eximere 
coepit. Furebat a Racilio se contumaciter ¢vurbaneque vexatum. 


Nothing is more common in the manuscripts of Cicero’s 
Epistles than the omission, or improper insertion, of zz: 
see C. F. W. Miiller’s note on Fam. i. g. 21, <27> praestan- 
zbus (= p. 25. 22). But the insertion of it here seems 
gratuitous. Cicero might say that his good friend Racilius 
had been insolent to Clodius; but he would hardly say 
that he had been rude, or uncultivated. And what made 
Clodius angry was that Racilius treated him with that 
polished insolence, weradevpévyn UBorc, Which is, of all treat- 
ment, the most cutting and exasperating. 


Fam. i. 2. 2. Multi rogabantur, atque id ipsum consulibus 
invitis: nam ei Bibuli sententiam valere cupierant. 


I fail to see how Mendelssohn and C. F. W. Miller 
explain this passage. The consuls evidently wanted no 
motion passed (diem consumi volebant), as the proposal of 
Bibulus, which they favoured, had been rejected. The 
longer the debate on the matter of procedure raised by 
Lupus was protracted, the better chance that no decision 
on the Egyptian question would be arrived at, and the 
better pleased the consuls would be. Wesenberg (Em. 13) 
inserted <zon> before znvi/7s, and this addition is rightly 
adopted by Professor Tyrrell, Mr. Jeans, Dr. Reid, and 
Mr. Shuckburgh ; or, perhaps, zegue for atque. 


Att. iv. 44. 1. Offendes designationem Tyrannionis mirificam in 
librorum meorum bibliotheca. 


So M'; but Ns have ézbliothecam, while those MSS. 
which Lehmann calls OHP omit the word (cp. “De Epp. 
ad Att. recensendis,” p. 174). He thinks that we should 
omit the word, and also zz. It would be simpler to sup- 
pose that zz has got out of place, and that we should read 
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mirtficam librorum meorum in bibliotheca, Possibly the 
omission of the word dzé/:0¢theca arose}from its having been 
written in Greek letters, or in the form dzb/cothecen, as in 
Fam. xiii. 77. 3. 


Fam. i. 6. 


This letter, as Rauschen shows (‘‘ Ephemerides Tul- 
lianae,”’ Bonn, 1888, p. 39), was written after the Quiri- 
nalia (Feb. 17), for Cicero appears to have lost the hope, 
which he expressed to Quintus (ii. 3. 4 fin.), that effective 
resistance to the proposals which were detrimental to 
Lentulus could be made on the Quirinalia. 


Q. Fr. ii. 4 (= 4. + 6. 3-7). 


This letter, which, according to the Mommsenian 
arrangement, consists of 4. + 6. 3-7, is resolved by 
Rauschen, p. 39 f., into fragments of two letters, the con- 
clusion of one (= §§ 1, 2) and the beginning of the other 
(§§ 3-7) being lost. His arguments are weighty—(1) The 
acquittal of Sext. Clodius, § 6, occurred a few days before 
the delivery of the Pro Caelio, and that speech was delivered 
(Cael. 1) during the Megalesia (April 4 to 10), and before 
the Nones, therefore on the 4th. It was delivered before 
the Nones, because no mention is made of that speech in 
Q. Fr. ii. 5, which relates the events after the Nones, up to 
Cicero’s departure on the 8th.’ (2) But again the acquittal 
of Sestius, which occurred on March 11, is mentioned in 
§1,in such a way that it is plainly the first information 
given to Quintus of that event. Are we to suppose that 


1 It would be certainly curious if Zudliam nostram Crassipedi pr. Non 
Cicero made no mention to his brother April. esse desponsam ceteraque de 
ofthe speech Pro Caelio. Butheseems republica privataque perscripseram. 
to have written a letter to Quintus on In that, he doubtless gave some infor- 
the 4th : cp. Q. Fr. ii. 5 init., Dederam mation about that speech. 
ad te litteras antea quibus erat scriptum 
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Cicero let a whole fortnight at the very least elapse from 
the acquittal of Sestius before he informed his brother 
about it? Iconfess I do not see why this may not have 
been the case. Letter-carriers cannot have been very 
frequently going to Sardinia, and possibly they went 
very irregularly. So there is no reason why we may not 
su ppose that §§ 1-2 were written shortly after the acquittal 
of Sestius, and 3 to 7 added afterwards to the letter before 
it was despatched. That will account for the second 
mention of his building operations (§ 3: cp. §2), and his 
second allusion to public affairs (§ 4: cp.§ 1). See what 
is said below (p. 69) with regard to Q. Fr. iii. 1. Momm- 
sen’s arrangement of these letters fits so well, that one is 
loth to disturb it except under compulsion. 


OO. Fesiis's. 

This letter was written not at Anagnia, as Baiter and 
Miller say, but at Rome, early in the morning of the 
8th April, just when Cicero was starting for Anagnia: 
cp. § 4, a.d. vz. Id. Apr. ante lucem hanc epistulam conscripst 


eramque in itinere ut eo die apud 7. Titium in Anagnino 
manerem. 


§ 3. Erat autem iturus [sc. Pompeius] (ut aiebat) a. d. 11. Id. 
Apr., ut aut Labrone, aut Pisis conscenderet. 


Labro is unknown. Wesseling suggests <Sa>debrone, 
a town mentioned in the Itin. Ant., p. 292, between Cosa 
and Populonium. Possibly under aut Labrone (Lavrone) is 
concealed aut <7e>lamone which was an important harbour 
in Etruria (Polyb. ii. 27. 2; Plin. H. N. iii.50; Plut. Mar. 
41: cf. C. I. L., xi., p. 416). 


Att. iv. 6. 
The date as given by C. F. W. Miller, “m. Apr. aut 
Mai.,” is probably wrong. Cicero had written, and was 
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apparently despatching by the same post, the celebrated 
letter (Fam. v. 12) to Lucceius (§ 4 Epzestulam Lucceto quam 
mist qua, meas res ut scribat, rogo, fac ut ab eo sumas (valde 
bella est) eumque ut adproperet adhorteris. Now that letter, 
as C. F. W. Miiller rightly fixes it, was written from 
Antium in June. For, as we have seen above, it was 
written at the same time as Att. iv. 6, and this latter 
epistle was written after Cicero had made his reconciliation 
with the Triumvirs (§ 2), and delivered his taXtwweia, the 
Oratio de Provinciis Consularibus (Att. iv. 5. 1). That 
was, of course, after the Ides of May (cp. Fam. i. 9. 8: 
Q. Fr. ii. 6. 2), the day on which Cicero’s motion about 
enactments concerning the Campanian land was to have 
come on. The speech was probably delivered in June, 
as it would appear that Pompey had not returned from his 
journey to Sardinia and Africa: for he is not mentioned in 
the speech as being present,' while in the letter to Lentulus 
Fam. i. 7, written in July, he seems to have been in Rome 
some time, § 3, Pompetum, quit mecum saepissime—de te 
communicare solet. Therefore we are to date Att. iv. 6 from 
Antium in June. 


Att. iv. 8d. 


The date of this letter has been fixed with tolerable 
accuracy. It is to be assigned, not with Rauschen (pp. 45, 
46), to September, but with Kérner,’ to the first half of 
November. Itis plain from § 2 that the intention of Pompey 
and Crassus to stand for the consulship had been declared 
(§ 2 Domitium ... fiert consulem non posse: and also the 
end of the §, Sz vero zd stt ut non minus longas tam tn codictl- 
lorum fastis futurorum consulum paginulas habeant quam 
Jactorum\. Now this occurred towards the end of the year, 


' Cp. Rauschen, p. 45. Quaestiones chronologicae,’”’ Meissen, 
* “De epistulis a Cicerone post re- 1885, pp. 25-27. 
ditum usque ad finem anni a. v. C. 700 
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as itis the last event mentioned by Dio Cassius (xxxix. 30) 
in his history of the year 56 B.c. After the declaration of 
Pompey and Crassus, most of the senators abstained from 
attending the senate ov pévroe ore riv toOnra pernuticyovro 
ovre ig rag Tavnybpec epoirwy odre tv TY KamitwAly 7H Tod 
Atdg¢ évpry sioriaOynoav. Now the epulum Jovis was held 
on November 13th (cp. Marquardt, iii. 335), in Connexion 
with the Ludi plebeii (Nov. 4 to 17), so that they are most 
probably the dud? referred to § 1, dudts quidem quoniam 
dtes est addttus. 


Fam. xiii. 6. 1. Credo te memoria tenere, me et coram P. 
Cuspio tecum locutum esse, cum te prosequerer paludatum, et item 
postea pluribus verbis tecum egisse. 


Coram is used adverbially in Cicero, except here and 
and in Pis. 12, mzhi vero tpsi coram genero meo. . quae dicere 
ausus es ? There Dr. Reid (on Lael. 3) adds <ef> before 
genero. This passage remains; but it can be easily 
remedied by adding <fro> before P. Cuspio. 


Q. Fr. ii. 7. 3. A. d. 1. Id. Maii senatus consultum est factum 
de ambitu in Afranii sententiam, quam ego dixeram, cum tu 
adesses; sed magno cum gemitu senatus. Consules non sunt 
persecuti eorum sententias: qui Afranio cum essent assensi, addi- 
derunt, ut praetores ita crearentur, ut dies Lx privati essent. Eo 
die Catonem plane repudiarunt. Quid multa? tenent omnia idque 
ita omnes intellegere volunt. 


Betore guam Baiter adds zz; Schiitz and Wesenberg, 
contra; C. ¥, W. Miller suggests guam egu dissuaseram. 1 
cannot feel that change is necessary. The motion of 
Afranius was, probably, ‘that praetors be elected.’ Cicero 
may have made a similar motion previously (perhaps in 
the general form ‘ that the elections be forthwith held’), in 
order to cut short the bribery which was being practised so 
extensively at thistime. If he made this motion towards the 
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end of 56 B.C.,as he may have done, there would have been 
acertain interval before the praetors entered upon office, 
during which they could be prosecuted; and that Vatinius 
especially should, if successful, be prosecuted was the wish 
of all right-minded citizens. Some such motion as this of 
Cicero’s may be alluded to in Fam. i. 9. 19, cum quidem ego 
etus (Vatintr) petitionem gravissimis in senatu sententits 
oppugnassem. 

But now that a new year had begun, the praetors, if 
elected, would forthwith enter upon office, and so escape 
prosecution. The constitutionalists wished the election to 
be held at once, and accordingly assented to Afranius, but 
added a rider that the praetors should not enter upon 
office for two months. Thus the guilty candidates, and 
especially Vatinius, could be prosecuted. But Pompey 
and Crassus were unwilling that their creature Vatinius 
should suffer, so they did not allow the addendum of the 
constitutionalists to be thoroughly discussed. The result 
was that the election was held at once, and the praetors 
forthwith entered upon office. At the expiration of his 
year of office, Vatinius was accused of ambitus by Licinius 
Calvus, and defended by Cicero. Similarly Messalla, who 
did not enter on the consulship for 53 B.C. until July, 
escaped prosecution until 51 B.C. (Fam. viii. 4. 1). 

It is to be noted that Lange (R. A. iii®. 337) is in error in 
stating that the motion of Afranius did not come on until 
May. Neither the MSS. of Q. Fr. ii. 7. 3 nor the order of 
events support this view, as Drumann (iii. 279, note 39: 
iv. 93, note 98) and Kérner (p. 28) have fully shown. 


Att. iv. 9. 10, 11. 


The chronological arrangement of Att. iv. 9. 10. 11 is 
much disputed. It may be taken for granted that the 
date on which Cicero received the letter from Atticus, 
a. da. guintum Kal. (26th April) mentioned in 11. 1 is 
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correct, not only because M has guzntum written in full, 
but also because cum 2s Romam venerit would point to a 
time when the consuls had not yet returned to Rome. 
Now Pompey was to meet Crassus at Alba on the 27th, 
and forthwith proceed to Rome (11.1): so that they would 
be in Rome on the 28th and 29th. Accordingly the 
alteration of the above date to a. d. 72. Kal. (Manutius)— 
a very rare variation of frzd. Kal.—is to be rejected. 
Wesenberg and Hirschfelder wish to add <dafas> or 
<scriptas>. But everything conspires to show that 11 was 
written on the 26th. It would reach Rome about the 28th, 
when the arrival of the consuls was imminent, and when 
the Floralia (April 28 to May 3) were just beginning (cp. 
11. 2, gud primus dies, quid secundus). 

So far Kérner (pp. 29-31), admirably. But the arrange- 
ment of the letters which he proceeds to sketch, necessi- 
tates alterations in the data which he acknowledges are 
hard to explain. He supposes that Cicero called on 
Pompey at Cumae on the 22nd (10 fin.): that Pompey 
returned the visit on the same day, and went with Cicero 
to Naples (9.1). Cicero went on to Pompeii on the 23rd, 
returned on the 24th, and had another interview with 
Pompey at Naples. On the same day, or the next, Pompey 
set out for Alba. It will thus be seen that he supposes 
g was written from Naples on the 23rd. This will necessi- 
tate the change of v to v7z27 and 7272 to vizz in g. 2, the 
former a decidedly violent alteration. 

Perhaps a simpler view to take would be that 9. 2 
is a separate letter, and that 9. 1 was written on April 24. 
The order of events then will be— 


April 21. Pompey arrives at Cumae. 
», 22. Cicero writes 10, and then calls on Pompey. 
»» 23. Pompey returns the visit. Both these visits are 
mentioned in g. 1. 
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April 24. Cicero writes, 9. 1. 
»» 24 Or 25. Pompey leaves for Alba. 

26, Cicero writes 11in the morning. As Atticus had, 
in the letter Cicero received that morning, 
spoken of excitement at Rome as to what would 
happen during the next few days, Cicero told 
him about Pompey’s movements. He did not 
deem it necessary to speak of them, when he 
was writing 9. 1 before receiving the letters of 
Atticus. 

In the afternoon of the 26, Cicero left Cumae, 
and passed the night at the house of Paetus in 
Naples. 
» 27. Cicero writes 9. 2in the morning before starting 
for Pompeii. I should be inclined to think 
that Cicero remained there for some time; for, 


” 


if it was a mere flying visit of inspection, there 
would be little point in his telling Atticus about 
it, unless he added some reason why his visit 
was of such brief duration. 


Att. iv. 11. 2. Ne mihi sermo desit. Abs te opere delector. 


Madvig (A. C. iii. 173) has virtually emended this 
passage. He reads z/a ab isto puero delector. But Cicero 
would hardly call Dionysius Awero after calling him hoemzne 
mirifico above. Perhaps the simplest reading is that 
suggested by the Ed. Iensoniana ad zs/o <magno> opere 
delector. Ziehen’s reading cfipare (Rh. Mus. xli. (1896) 
Pp. 591) is unlikely, though adopted in the text by C. F. 
W. Miller. Ofzfare means ‘sumptuously’ ‘richly,’ and 
could not well go with de/ector. What Ziehen finds to 
object to in magno ofere delector 1 do not know: cp. 2 Verr. 
ii. 143: Balb. q2. 


Sa cli asada 
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fatts ive 23. 


This letter, despatched on November 15, was plainly 
written after an absence of some time when Cicero was 
returning to Rome. Doubtless he had been spending his 
holiday at Cumae or Pompeii, composing the De Oratore, 
just as he composed the De Republica in the next spring in 
the same villas. His mind had not been occupied with 
politics, and accordingly he wanted immediately a short 
résumé of public affairs, “ne istuc hospes veniam.” 


Of Fr. 41.8. 


There is hardly a letter in Cicero’s correspondence 
which is more difficult than Q. Fr. ii. 8. Its date even is 
uncertain. Korner (p. 31) attributes it to May 55 B.c.: 
and this is the ordinary view, and, in my opinion, the correct 
one. But O. E. Schmidt (‘Ciceros Villen,” p. 44 note) 
thinks it belongs to 56 B.C., when Cicero made a short 
run through his villas, from about April g to May 6 
(Q. Fr. ii. 5. 4). In that passage he states that he 
intended to be at Arpinum from April 11 to 16, then 
to go to Pompeii, and on his return to have a look at 
his Cumanum. But during this visit, Cicero must have 
been constantly moving about: he does not appear to 
have settled down for work. Now, from Q. Fr. ii. 8, 
it seems that Quintus expressed a fear that he would 
dnterrupt his brother: that presupposes that Marcus was 
hard at work. He was so in April, 55 B.C. (Att. iv. 10: 11). 
The journey of 56 was one of inspection of his villas: that 
of 55 was straight down to the Cumanum for study. There 
is no difficulty in supposing that Cicero did not begin to 
get his Cumanum, his most fashionable villa, elegantly 
fitted up until 55. Some part of it was evidently habitable 
in that year, though many workmen were engaged through- 
out the mansion; and it was doubtless in that habitable 
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portion that Cicero received the visit of Pompey (Att. 
iv. 9. 1) which seems to have been a mere morning 
call. K6rner (p. 31) doubts if this letter (Q. Fr. ii. 8) was 
written from the Cumanum, and asks “cur ille cum fabris 
mansit in ea villa cum aliae non longe abessent quo se 
conferret?”? We may perhaps reply that the use of the 
library of Faustus (Att. iv. 10. 1) counterbalanced the 
disadvantage of living in the midst of workmen. Madvig 
(A. C. iii. 195) supposes that this letter was written from 
Antium, as he wishes to read Az/zates for Ante a fe ts of M, 
in§1. So, too, O. E. Schmidt (op. cit. 38. 5) and C. F. W. 
Miller. The vulg. is An /e Alecus ? and it is supposed 
that Ateius was a bore who constantly interrupted Quintus, 
at the same time apologizing, like Paul Pry, for just 
dropping in; with Ateius the commentators say docuzt is 
supplied. This appears to me forced; and I cannot help 
believing that z7/erpella¢t should be supplied, and that we 
should read Ax ¢e Statius, as Lambinus suggested. And 
Madvig is in error, in speaking of the ‘‘ officiosa molestia ” 
of the Antiates. He must have been thinking of the 
Formiani (Att. ii. 14. 2: 15.3). It was quite the con- 
trary at Antium: cp. Att. ii. 6. 2 esse locum tam prope 
Romam ...ubt me tnterpellet nemo, diligant omnes. We 
only once hear of Cicero’s being at Antium in 55 B.C. 
(Att. iv. 12. 1): possibly he went down there to dispose of 
his house, which he could not afford to keep up, now that 
he was preparing a more splendid residence at fashionable 
Cumae. Cicero’s house at Antium was in the possession 
of Lepidus in 45 B.C. (Att. xiii. 47a. 1). 

Nor do I think that Quintus was in Italy during April 
and May, 56 B.c. For Pompey appears to have had an 
interview with Quintus during the latter part of April in 
Sardinia, when he came to that province after the confer- 
ence at Luca (Fam. i. 9. 9). ‘This conference was held 
about April 18, B.C. 56. Pompey left Rome for Sardinia and 
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Africa on April 11 (Q. Fr. ii. 3. 5), but first went to Luca. 
That town is about 220 miles from Rome, and Pompey 
doubtless took about 5 or 6 days on the journey. Some- 
where about the 23rd or 24th, Pompey was in Sardinia, and 
complained to Quintus about his brother’s motion that 
Caesar’s laws concerning the Campanian land should be 
reconsidered on the Ides of May. Probably Quintus wrote 
at once to Marcus, and sent the letter referred to in Q. Fr. 
ii. 6. 1 guas tuus nauta attulit Olbta datas. Quintus had 
hoped to leave his province some time towards the end of 
April, as we may gather from Q. Fr. ii. 5. 3, 4: but doubt- 
less the arrival of Pompey, who naturally required the 
services of his lieutenant in his inquiries about the supply 
of corn to be got from Sardinia, prevented his departure, 
and he sent the letter by the captain of the vessel in which 
he had hoped to sail. Certainly, in the middle of May 
Quintus was not in Rome, but was expected (sed cetera, ut 
scrtbts, praesents sermont reserventur Q.Fr.ii. 6.1). I think 
he came back from Sardinia some time in the summer of 
56, and did not return there. Cicero, in 54 B.C., says (Pro 
Scauro, § 39), cum frater meus ab his (sc. Sardis) nuper 
discessertt, but that is a mere general expression; and the 
residence of Quintus in Sardinia was certainly “ recent” as 
compared with that of Albucius (circ. 103 B.C.), who is 
mentioned in close proximity. 

In §2 C. F. W. Miller reads forfaret, and says that 
this is the alteration of the MS. forfarem proposed by 
Bicheler. Itis not clear what is the nominative to Jortaret. 
In Rh. Mus. xxv. (1870), p. 170, where Biicheler discusses 
the passage, he reads fortarent, and supposes I presume 
that the subject is indefinite. The defence of the MS. 
Asicianam by Bicheler is convincing: cp. Cic. Cael. 23, 24: 
Tac. Dial. 21. 

As regards taraxira, I know nothing better than area 
Cyrea or Cyrit (Ernesti). Since his restoration Cicero had 
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so many building projects on hands, in which he availed 
himself of the services of the architect Cyrus, that it was no 
wonder that he had become used to studying in the midst 
of workmen. 


Fam. v. 8. 


Lange (iii. p. 354) and Korner (pp. 51-52) hold an 
opinion as to the date of this letter which is at variance 
with that held by all previous scholars. They put it in 
August, B.C. 54. This is probably wrong: as it would 
appear, from § 2, that Publius and Marcus Crassus 
the younger were in Rome, yet Marcus was serving with 
Caesar in the summer of 54 (B.G. v. 24. 2) and Publius 
also appears to have been with Caesar during the same 
summer: cp. Plut. Crass. 17. 4, deEbuevoe abd (in Syria), 
Tov viov jKovta mapa Kaisagog é Tadariag. Korner seems to 
be influenced by the fact that, in Fam. i. 9. 19, 20, Cicero 
defends himself against the strictures of Lentulus for having 
spoken in behalf of Vatinius and Crassus. Now Vatinius 
was acquitted of sodalicia at the end of August (Q. Fr. 
ii. 15. 3). Accordingly Korner thinks that the attack on 
Crassus which Cicero repelled was made about the same 
time. He cannot say what the nature of that attack was ; 
but he rejects Lange’s view, that Gabinius refused to give 
up the province of Syria to a legatus sent by Crassus; for 
it is unlikely that Crassus would have delayed to send a 
legatus until the summer. Far more probable is the view 
of Rauschen (p. 51), that the letter was written early in 
January. Cicero had become reconciled to Crassus at the 
end of the previous year, and they had parted the best of 
friends (Fam. i. g. 20 fin.). But the ill-omened departure 
of Crassus stimulated his enemies to attack him; they 
may have moved a curtailment of his powers, and perhaps 
voted very scanty supplies. Cicero would seem to have 
urged that the powers and resources of Crassus, so far from 
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being diminished, should be increased (§ 1). As the re- 
conciliation was recent, the warmth of Cicero’s zeal was 
the greater. 


Q. Fr. ii. 9. 3. Lucreti poemata, ut scribis, ita sunt, non multis 
luminibus ingenii, multae tamen artis: sed cum veneris. Virum te 
5 
putabo, si Sallusti Empedoclea legeris, hominem non putabo. 


That Munro’s view of this passage, which is supported 
by Prof. Tyrrell, is right, I have no doubt. For the ellipse 
cp. Q. Fr. ii. 6. 2, sed plura, quam constitueram ; coram enim 
(sc. de his rebus logquemur)—a very common form of ellipse. 
For famen,' Lehmann, in his valuable, but not quite con- 
vincing, discussion on that word (De Epp. ad Att., p. 195), 
quotes Att. ii. 20. 6, Poeta tneptus et tamen sctt nthil, sed est 
non tnuttl¢s. The poet alluded to is Alexander of Ephesus. 
In 22. 7, Cicero says of him, Zzbvos Alexandrt, neglegentis 
hominis et non bont poetae, sed tamen non tnuttlis. What 
Cicero required in one of these scientific poets was poetical 
talent, and knowledge of the subject of which he was 
treating. Alexander was a poor poet, and ignorant be- 
sides, though in a poor poet you might naturally expect, 
at least, much learning. And, perhaps, it is something of 
this idea which Cicero meant by arts in the case of 
Lucretius. It will embrace not only the workmanship 
of the versification, but also the exposition and orderly 
arrangement of the philosophical thought—in fact, the 
whole sphere of the didaxrdv, as opposed to gua, to speak 
in Pindaric language. Lucretius has fine flashes of genius, 
and what you would hardly expect from a poet of genius, 
and an Epicurean poet too, evidence of systematic 
arrangement and careful workmanship. When Ovid 


1 I cannot help feeling that there as in the English ‘and what’s more,’ 
must be some feeling of contrast when — there is always a slight note of con- 
tamen is used, and that it cannot be _ trast. 
simply equivalent to praeterea; just 
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speaks of Callimachus (Am. i. 15. 14) as Quamurs ingento 
non valet arte valet, and Ennius (Trist. ii. 424) as zmgento 
maximus, arte rudis, he is, no doubt, mainly thinking of 
trained and cultured versification: though he may have 
also had in mind the curious and recondite erudition of 
which Callimachus had a large, and Ennius a_ small, 
share. Cicero, in De Orat. ii. 147, contrasts acumen with 
ratio quam licet st volumus appellare artem and diligentia, 
thinking probably of the Greek triad, borg, émorhun, 
neAdérn (Plat. Phaedr. 269 D): cp. De Orat. ii. 30. 


Q. Fr. ii. 11. 1. Iam pridem istum canto Caesarem. 


This is the only place, as far as I know, in classical 
prose where cazZare is used in the general sense of praising 
a person without any accessory idea of the praise being in 
verse, In post-classical Seneca, Ep. 79. 15, we have canere 
used in this sense, (Zpzcurus) cum amicitiam suam et Metro- 
dort. . . secenisset. In the passage of Cicero there can be 
no allusion to the poem which Cicero wrote on Caesar, for 
it does not appear to have been, as yet, projected (cp. 
Q. Fr. ii. 13. 2, iii. 1. 11: 8. 3: 9. 6); nor to the poem on 
Cicero’s consulship: for, though Caesar approved of that 
poem up to a certain point (Q. Fr. ii. 13. 2: 15. 5), it does 
not seem to have contained any special laudation of Caesar. 


Q. Fr. ii. 11. 2. Eodem igitur die Tyriis est senatus datus 
frequens : frequentes contra Syriaci publicani. Vehementer vexatus 
Gabinius: exagitati tamen a Domitio publicani, quod eum essent 
cum equis prosecuti. 

The publicani appear to have accused Gabinius on 
other grounds, and also because he left his province in 
order to restore Ptolemy Auletes. The result was that 
Syria was harassed by pirates,' and it became difficult, on 


' Dio Cass. xxxix. 56. 5, karaAimiy adtod mdvu ddrlyous Thy mev apxhy, ep’ 
ody év tH Zupla Licvvay te Tov viv fs éréraxro, Tois Anorais ert Kal waAAOV 
kouidy véov dvta Kal orpatiras mer’ e&éSweev: cp. § I. 
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that account, to collect the taxes. The president of the 
court, Domitius, censured the publicani for having coun- 
tenanced the expedition of Gabinius to Egypt by escorting 
him part of the way on his departure. 


Q. Fr. ii. 11. 3. Comitialibus diebus, qui Quirinalia sequuntur, 
Appius interpretatur, non impediri se lege Pupia, quo minus habeat 
senatum, et quod Gabinia sanctum sit, etiam cogi ex Kal. Febr. 
usque ad Kal. Mart. legatis senatum cotidie dare. Ita putantur 
detrudi comitia in menseim Martium. 

It is very uncertain by what process of reasoning 
Appius established his point (cp. Mommsen, St. R. iii. 
g22, note 2). It must have had some plausibility, for 
otherwise the comitia would not have been put off. 
Possibly the Lex Pupia, while enacting, as a general 
rule, that the senate could not be held on comitial days, 
had a saving clause, making an exception for cases of 
urgency ; and cases of the senate’s being held on a comi- 
tial day are found.' Again, the Lex Gabinia stated that, on 
every day in February, audience of the senate should be 
devoted to foreign embassies until their affairs were settled. 
Lange (R. A. iii’. 233) speaks of the Lex Gabinia as de 
senatu legatis ex Kal. Febr. usque ad Kal. Mart. quotidie 
dando, If that was actually the form of the law, it probably 
meant every day on which a meeting of the senate was 
allowable; but Appius, who was so eager for purposes of 
jobbery to have all these embassies heard, may have 
argued that cofzdie meant strictly, ‘ every day,’ comitial or 
non-comitial. 


Fam. vii. 5. 3. Totum denique hominem tibi ita trado de manu 
(ut aiunt) in manum tuam istam et victoria et fide praestantem. 
Simus enim putidiusculi, quamquam per te vix licet: verum, ut 
video, licebit. 


Translate putediuscult, ‘a trifle affected.’ The idea is 


1 Cp. ‘The Correspondence of Cicero,’ vol. iii., pp. 299, 300. 
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of something that causes a feeling of unpleasantness, not 
nearly so strong as ‘nauseous’ or ‘sickening,’ but some- 
what in that direction. It is especially applied by Cicero 
to offensive precision’: cp. De Orat. iii. 41, solo exprimz¢ 
litteras putidius, nolo obscurart neglegentius: Off. 1. 133, 
litterae neque expressae neque oppressae ne aut obscurum 
esset aut pultdum ; but also of any kind of affectation, 
e.g. Brut. 284, s¢ gues eos quit nec tnepte dicunt nec odtose nec 
putide Attice putat dicere, ts recte nist Atticum probat ne- 
minem : tnsulsitatem entm et tnsolentiam tanquam tnsaniant 
quandam orationts odit, cp. De Orat. iii. 51: Orat. 27, com 
etiam Demosthenes exagttetur ut putidus: Att. 1. 14. 1. 
Vereor ne putidum sit scribere ad te quam sim occupatus. 
Here the affectation is shown in the somewhat grandilo- 
quent phrase, manum tuam wtstam et victoria et fide prae- 
stantem. For stilted phrases stigmatised as putida, cp. 
Orat. 26, 27. 

In the writers of the Empire, the word has generally 
a stronger meaning, and may be translated, ‘stale,’ 
‘nauseous’: cp. Hor. Sat. ii. 7 21, guorsum haec tam 
putida tendunt: Petron. 73, at ne ste quidem putidissimam 
etus tactationem licurt effugere: Martial, iv. 20. 4 (of an old 
woman who tried to make herself look young), altera 
putidula. 


Q. Fr. ii. 13. 1. A. d. 1m. Non. Iunias. quo die Romam veni, 
accepi tuas litteras, datas Placentia: deinde alteras postridie, 
datas {Blandenonne, cum Caesaris litteris. 


It is curious that C. F. W. Miiller should not have even 
mentioned the emendation of Sigonius for Blandenonne, 


1 Seneca, too, uses it in this sense of putide by mupdv, Gorg. 485 B, bray 
(Ep. 75. 1), Adinus tibi accuratasa me Bt caddis diadeyoudvov madaplov axotow 
epistulas mitti quereris. Quis enim minpdv ti wor Sone? xpjua ely Kal 
accurate loguitur, nist qui vult pu- dG pov Ta Bra. 
tide logui? Plato expresses the idea 
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though, of course, it is by no means certain. Sigonius 
suggested Laude Nonts. 

Laus Pompeia, on the site of Lodi Vecchio, not far 
from the modern Lodi, was some twenty-four Roman 
miles from Placentia; and Caesar and Quintus may very 
well have despatched letters from it. But if onne con- 
ceals Non., I think we must transpose it to follow fost. 
ridie. It would be much better, however, to read wva, as 
is suggested by Boot (Obs. Crit., pp. 35, 36), who com. 
pares the passage, a few lines below, L7z/terae vero etus una 
datae cum tuts. Boot, however, does not adopt the reading 
Laude, and prefers to stand by the view that Blandeno is 
a town in the valley of the Po, not elsewhere mentioned : 
so does Hiilsen in Pauly-Wissowa, iii. 557. But Mommsen 
(in C. 1. L. v., p. 696) admits the possibility, though not 
the certainty, of Laude: for though the town is not else- 
where mentioned in classical authors, it occurs often in 
the Itineraries. 


Att. iv. 16. 


Considerable difficulties arise as to the date of this 
letter. In§ 6(=Ep. 17. 2 of the pre-Mommsenian arrange- 
ment), we read that Scaurus had been prosecuted by Tria- 
rius. The date of that prosecution has been fixed absolutely 
by Asconius, 131 (= p. 17. 1 ed. Kiessling and Schoell), 
postulatus <est> apud M. Catonem praetorem repetundarum, 
ut tn Actis scriptum est, pridie Nonas Quinctiles post diem 
tertium quam <C> Cato erat absolutus. This necessitates the 
alteration of 222. to 2227. Nonas in 15. 4: and, if the Momm- 
senian arrangement of Ep. 16 is to hold, we cannot date 
16 earlier than July 6. Rauschen (p. 54) thinks that § 6 
is part of a letter which Cicero wrote between 16 and 15, 
and appeals to the mutilation of 18, and the generally dis- 
ordered state of the letters at the end of Att. iv. He thinks 
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the remainder of 16 was written shortly before July 4th, 
when Cato had not yet been acquitted on the charge of 
violating the Fufian law, and Procilius had been con- 
demned (16. 5 compared with 15. 4). 

The symmetry of the Mommsenian arrangement of the 
letters in Att. iv., and the order which can be given them 
by a mere interchange of sheets of the archetype, make us 
pause before we disturb that arrangement; and such mere 
interchange of sheets removes much difficulty elsewhere 
in the correspondence, as Gurlitt has so admirably shown 
in his elaborate treatise Dze Archetypus der Brutusbriefe 
in the Jahrb. der klass. Philol. 1885 and 1892. If we could 
suppose that 16, §§ 1-5, was written on July ist or 2nd, and 
that 16, §§ 6, 7, was added at midday on July 6th, the follow- 
ing arrangement of events will appear possible— 


July 1st or 2nd. Cicero wrote 16, §§ 1-5. 

» 3. Challenge of jurymen in case of Drusus (16. 5). 

» 4 Acquittal of Cato (accused under the Fufian Law) 
and Sufenas : condemnation of Procilius (15. 4). 

» 6. Prosecution of Scaurus (15. 6: Ascon. p. 131). 
Cicero writes 16, §§ 6, 7, at midday; goes down 
to Reate in afternoon, about 45 miles (15. 5). 

», 7-8. Cicero at Reate (15. 5). 

» 9» Returns to Rome (15. 6). 


There are not wanting examples of letters which 
received additions on days later than the day on which 
they were begun. A good instance is Q. Fr. iii. 1, which was 
commenced (§§ 1-14) at Arpinum between Sept. 14 and 18, 
and received three several additions (§§ 14-19: 20-22: 23- 
25), at Rome, between Sept. 20 and 28. At this time 
Atticus was in Epirus, and was meditating a journey into 
Asia, so that we can well suppose that messengers were 
not despatched to him every day. 
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KG6rner (pp. 44-45) solves the difficulty by supposing 
the date given by Asconius to be wrong. But Asconius 
gives the date so very precisely, mentioning not only the 
day, but adding its position as regards the acquittal of Cato, 
and stating that he had found the date in the Acta, that 
we cannot adopt this hypothesis. 

The reason why Cicero says nothing about his journey 
to Reate in 16. 6, 7 is that 16 is strictly an answer to 
queries of Atticus, made in the letter brought by Paccius: 
while 15 is aspontaneous record of the events of the month, 













Q. Fr. ii. 14. 2. De quo petis, ut ad te, nihil occultans, nihil 
dissimulans, nihil tibi indulgens, genuine fraterneque rescribam, id 
est, utrum voles, ut dixerimus, an ad expediendum te, si causa sit, 
commorere. 








For genuine, Boot (Obs. Crit. p. 36) excellently suggests 
ingenuc. The word genutnus (when not applied to teeth) 
does not occur in Cicero except in De Rep. iii. 29, where it 
is opposed to ‘foreign,’ on esse nos transmarinis nec 
emportatis artibus erudttos sed genutnts domestictsque virtutt- 
bus. To read germane would introduce a word not elsewhere 
used by Cicero. Boot compares for zzgenuc Fam. v. 2. 2; 
Att. xiii. 27. 1: cp. Lael. 65: and quotes for the sense 
Q. Fr. ii. 14. 3, 202 adsentatorie sed fraterne: 15. 5, gtAa- 
Anbwe ef, ut soles scribere, fraterne. 











Q. Fr. ii. 14. 2. Plane aut tranquillum nobis, aut certe munitissi- 
mum, quod cotidie domus, quod forum, quod theatri significationes 
declarant ; nec tlaborant, quod mea conscientia copiarum nostra- 
rum, quod Caesaris, quod Pompeii gratiam tenemus. 







Madvig (A.C. iii 195 f.) suggests sec labat antiqua mea 
consctentia copiarum nostrarum quod, &c., which is most 
ingenious. Perhaps it would be simpler to read zec daborat 
mea conscientia quod copiarum nostrarum, &c., and to sup- 
pose that Cicero means “I have all external evidences of 
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popularity: nor have I any misgivings in my own heart 
because I am regarded with favour by our own forces (he 
may be thinking principally of the Equites), by Caesar, 
and by Pompey.” 


Q. Fr. ii. 14. 4. Ambitus redit immanis; namquam fuit par. 
Idib. Quinct. faenus fuit bessibus ex triente coitione Memmi fest 
quo cum Domitio; hanc Scaurus unum vincere. 


Compare Att. iv. 15.7, Ardet ambttus: cima 8é tot ipéw. 
Faenus ex triente Idibus Quinctilibus factum erat besstbus. 
Memmium Caesarts opes omnes confirmant, Cum eo Domt- 
tium consules tunxerunt, qua pactione, eptstulae commutlere 
non audeo. Pompetus fremit, queritur, Scauro studet, sed, 
utrum fronte an mente, dubttatur. ’E€oxi tn nullo est: 
pecunia omnium adignitatem exaequat. Messalla languet, 
non quo aut animus destt aut amici, sed cottio consulum 
<et> Pompetus obsunt. This would lead us to think that 
perhaps under es/ guo is concealed ef consulum (cos). 
Madvig proposes ¢x acqguo, and reads, for the last sentence, 
hance Scaurus unus <studel> vincere. For the last finite 
verb which must be supplied to govern vzmcere, we should 
expect one expressing ability, e.g. aus <valef>. Scaurus, 
as he appeared to have the support of Pompey, was the 
only candidate able to face this combination with any 
chance of success. The margin of Lambinus’s edition 
reads quam cum Cn. Domitio habutt. Scaurus vult vincere. 


Fam. vii. 8. 


I think with Rauschen (p. 56) it would be better to date 
this letter ‘ Sextilis,” than “‘ Quinctilis,” with Kérner and 
C.F. W. Miller. In Att. iv. 15. 10 (written in July 27), 
Cicero says, ex Quinti fratris litterts suspicor tam eum esse 
in Britannia, and Quintus did arrive in Britain about the 
end of July, as we may gather from Q. Fr. ii. 15. 4, 
(written at the end of Sextilis). It took 27 days for a 
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letter to come from Britain to Rome (Q. Fr iii. 1. 17, 25) ; 
so that it was probably not a whole month from the time 
when the letters from Britain might be expected that 
Cicero said to Trebatius (§ 2), Ego vestras Britannicas litte- 
ras exspecto. 

If this is so, it will then follow that Fam. vii. 9 must 
be dated in October (cp. § 1, 2egue ego ad te his duobus men- 
stbus scripseram). Julia died in the middle of September. 











Q. Fr. iii. 1. 3. Equidem hoc, quod melius intellego, affirmo. 
mirifica suavitate te villam habiturum, piscina et salientibus additis, 
palaestra et silva {virdicata. Fundum audio te hunc Bovillanum 
velle retinere. De eo quid videatur, ipse constitues. t{Calibus 
aiebat aqua dempta et eius aquae iure constituto et servitute fundo 
illi imposita tamen nos pretium servare posse, si vendere vellemus. 







That verzdi followed szlva is highly probable: also it is 
possible that a participle followed vrzdz to balance addztis. 
Georges suggested zzcfa. Perhaps c<ontunc>ta. Or per- 
haps we might read wrzdz. Attamen. 

What we are to understand by Bovzllanum I do not 
know. The Medicean and the ed. Romana read Bovelia- 
num, or Bobilianum; the ed. Iensoniana Bombzlianum. 
Reading unc as in the text, there can be no reference to 
Bovillae, the town in Latium, as the estate of Fufidius 
was obviously in the territory of Arpinum. ‘ Nomen ab 
ignobili loco ductum,” says Manutius. It is possible that 
we should read zunc for hunc; and suppose Cicero to mean, 
“T have bought you this beautiful estate: but I under- 
stand that you now wish to keep your suburban residence 
at Bovillae”’ (which he probably intended to sell in order to 
get the purchase-money for the Fufidianus fundus). Cicero 
appears to have been in some perplexity about his 
brother’s intentions as regards a suburban residence: 
cp. § 23. 

For Calibus, perhaps we should read, not Calvus (with 
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Cratander), but Camzdlus. Camillus was a distinguished 
real-property lawyer: cp. Att. v. 8.3; Fam. v. 20. 3, and 
often. 

In § 4 Satricum cannot possibly refer to the town in 
Latium, as the commentators say. It must obviously be a 
village in or near the territory of Arpinum. In Livy ix. 
12.5: 16. 2, we hear of certain Satricani who revolted and 
joined the Samnites apparently in connexion with Fregellae: 
so there must have been a Satricum near Arpinum., Itis this 
village to which both Cicero and Livy must refer. 


Q. Fr. iii. 1. 17. Cum hanc iam epistulam complicarem, tabel- 
larii a vobis venerunt a. d. x1. Kal. Septembr. vicesimo die. 


C. I’. W. Miller forgets to quote the excellent sugges- 
tion of Bardt (Quaest. Tull. p. 32), a. d. xt Kal. septimo et 
vicesimo die: cp. § 25, Ex Britannia Caesar ad me K. Sept. 
dedit litteras quas ego accepi a. d, 1000 Kal. Oct. 


Q. Fr. iii. 1, 18. Quod interiore epistula scribis, me Idib. Sept. 
Pompeio legatum iri, id ego non audivi, scripsique ad Caesarem, 
neque Vibullium Caesaris mandata de mea mansione ad Pom- 
peium pertulisse, nec Oppium. Quo consilio? Quamquam Oppium 
ego tenui, quod priores partes Vibulli erant ; cum eo enim coram 
Caesar egerat, ad Oppium scripserat. 


The passage would run more smoothly if we made a 
transposition, ec Oppium,—quamquam Oppium ego tenut 
(“though it was I who restrained Oppius”). Qo con- 
stlio? (“why did you do that, you may ask”). Quzod 
priores, &c. 


Att. iv. 17. 3. At senatus decrevit ut tacitum iudicium ante 
comitia fieret ab iis consiliis quae erant tomnibus sortita in singulos 
candidatos. Magnus timor candidatorum. 


That a zudiceum tacttum is a trial with closed doors (as 
Mr. Shuckburgh translates) is almost certain; there may 
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have been the additional idea, perhaps, that the result 
was not to be divulged until the proper time, in the present 
case until after the elections had been held. Thus it will 
be analogous to the “Senatus consultum tacitum,” cp. 
Willem’s Le Sénat, ii. 164, note 8. Mr. Shuckburgh takes 
omnibus as the dative referring to the candidates: “a trial 
‘with closed doors’ should be held before the elections in 
respect to each of the candidates severally by the panels 
already allotted to them all.” I think that this is the idea ; 
but should prefer to transpose omnzbus to follow conszliis, 
and take it with that word. The trial should be held by 
all the panels which had been assigned to the several 
candidates. 


Att. iv. 17. 7 (= 16.14). Dices: ‘* Quid mihi hoc monumentum 
proderit ?” Ad quid id laboramus res Romanas. Non enim te 
puto de lustro, quod iam desperatum est, aut de iudiciis, quae lege 
}Coctia fiant, quaerere. 


Possibly afguz (so Boot) zd laboramus. “ And yet we 
are striving to that end,” or “ are anxious in that respect.” 
I think that, just as we might write, “ You will ask, What 
good will that do me?” the word ‘ me’ referring to the writer, 
not the speaker, so, too, mz/z is used in this passage refer- 
ring to Cicero (cp. mzhz in Atticus iv. z. 3). I doubt if 
Cicero would represent Atticus as asking such a brusque 
question as “ What good will it be to me (Atticus) ?” 

Lambinus (marg. 1584) is right in adding </ades>. It 
is also omitted in Fam. vii. 7.2. <//abes> tmperatorem, cp. 
Q. Fr. ii. 15. 4, guem vero ipsum tmperatorem habes. 

For Coctia the most reasonable correction, as far as 
sense goes, is P/otia (Ascensius). Trials for vzs were such 
a common occurrence in these riotous times that they were 
of little interest. But it is not easy to see how the corrup- 
tion could have occurred. 
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Q. Fr. iii. 2. 2. Interim ipso decimo die, quo ipsum oportebat 

thostiarum numerum et militum renuntiare, inrepsit summa infre- 

quentia. Cum vellet exire, a consulibus retentus est: introducti 

publicani. Homo undique fatius cum a me maxime vulneraretur, 
non tulit, et me trementi voce exsulem appellavit. 


Probably we should read ostium. We know that 
provincial governors were expected to write reports to the 
senate of any military actions which occurred during their 
term of office: cp. Cic. Pis. 38, Quzs unguam provinctam 
cum exercitu obtinutt gue nullas ad senatum litteras miserit ? 
cp. Verr. v. 9. We may well suppose that such a com- 
mander, on his return, would be expected to make a state- 
ment in the senate as to the military position in his 
province; though it must be confessed that, as far as I 
know, there is no confirmatory evidence of this practice. 

It is a matter of regret that C. Ff. W. Miller, though 
he gives thirteen conjectures, did not mention Professor 
Tyrrell’s emendation sauczus, for the corrupt fta/zus: cp. 
Fam. viii. 8. 3. 


Att. iv. 18. 1. Quomodo ergo absolutus ? Omnino tIlOPIIA- 
ITYMNA. Accusatorum incredibilis infantia, id est L. Lentuli L. 
f., quem fremunt omnes praevaricatum, deinde Pompei mira con- 
tentio, iudicum sordes. Ac tamen xxxII. condemnarunt, XXXVIII. 
absolverunt. 


Though far from certain, no better suggestion of the 
corrupt Greek has been made than that of Manutius, 
mpowoa tovuva. The phrase zowpa cat roduva is often found 
expressing the whole of a thing, from top to bottom: cp. 
Cic. Fam. xvi. 24.1, mht prora et puppis, ut Graecorum 
proverbium est, fut a me tut diimtttendd ut rationes meas 
explicares. Dio Chrys, xxxvii., p. 120 R, dete yap tore viv 
7d 0) Acydpevoy Towpa Kal tTobpva rig “EAAASo¢ dA Biot Kat 
apve: Apost. 15. 97, Ta && mowpag Kal Ta é&k TOdUVHS aTOA- 
Avra: émt rv ravoAcdola pOeoouévwv. Translate, “In short 
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the Alpha and the Omega of it was the incredible feeble- 
ness of the prosecution, &c.” 


Q. Fr. iii. 6. 6. ¢Crebrius, ut ante ad te scripsi, Romae est: et 
qui omnia tadiurat debere tibi valde renuntiant. 


A comparison with Q, Fr. iii. 4. 5 will lead us to think 
that the events referred to had something to say to the 
town-household of Quintus (for Ascanio was probably a 
slave of Quintus) and the suburbanum in which Quintus was 
interested. It is just possible that for Crebrzus we should 
read Czncius: cp. iii. i. 6, Urbanam expolitionem urget tlle 
quidem et Philotimus et Cincius: sed etiam tpse crebro 
tnterviso, quod est factle factu. Tie connexion of the topics 
hardly admits of the clever emendation of Orelli, C. Rebzdus, 
advocated by Boot (Obs. Crit., p. 38). The next clause 
probably refers to that untrustworthy person, T. Anicius 
(cp. iii. 1. 23): and possibly we should read, e¢ guz omnia 
adiurat debere tibt, <omntia tibt> valde renuntiat, “ denies 
all obligation to you,” “‘ refuses you everything”: for this 
sense of renuntiare, cp. Att. ii. 1. 8, Quzd tnpudentius 
publicants renuntiantibus. 


Q. Fr. iii. 6. 7. Quattuor tragoedias xv1 diebus absolvisse cum 
scribas, tu quicquam ab alio mutuaris? et {Aéos quaeris cum 
Electram et ¢Trodam scripseris? Cessator esse noli: et illud 
yv@i weavtév noli putare ad adrogantiam minuendam solum esse 
dictum, verum etiam ut bona nostra norimus. Sed et istas et 
Erigonam mihi velim mittas. 


Quintus would appear to have been studying Sophocles 
about this time: cp. ii. 15, 3, Yuvdetrvovg TopoxAéove, 
quamquam a te factam' fabellam video esse festive, nullo modo 


1 So Biicheler (Q. Cic. reliquiae, Marcus offici caussa et amoris fratrem 
p. 19), who adds, ‘‘nempe ex graeca _laudat interpretem, poema ipsum ro- 
Quintus converterat Sophoclis fabulam manae scilicet gravitati parum con- 
quae gévdernvo: volgo inscribebatur ... — veniens aspere improbat.”’ 
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probavt ; and Quintus had a great adniiration for Sophocles: 
cp. Fin. v. 3, Zam Quintus: . Sophocles ob oculos versa- 
batur quem scts quam admirer quamque eo delecter. 

Accordingly, I should be inclined to read Zrozdum (for 
Trodam) with Fritzsche."| A play of Sophocles bore that 
name: cp. Nauck, p. 266. Sophocles also wrote an 
“Erigone.” She was a daughter of Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra: cp. Nauck, p.180. For mXeoc, I know no 
better emendation than that of Usener, adopted by C. F. W. 
Miller, ra80¢. Quintus thinks his tragedies lack emotion ; 
though he had such eminently tragic subjects as Electra 
and Zrotlus. Marcus considered that such slipshod work 
as the dramatic efforts of Quintus must have been was 
mere idling. 


Q. Fr. iii. 7. 1. 


tluvies. 


Romae, et maxime, fet Appia ad Martis, mira 


Read, after Wesenberg, Romac e¢ maxime in Appia ad 
For zz omitted, cp. Q. Ir. iii. 9. 4, e¢ 
Romae et <in> praedits tnfrequens. The omission of 27 is 
most common: see above p. 52. The temple is that of 
“Mars without the wall’: cp. Baumeister’s “ Denkmiler,” 


p. 1521. 


Martis mira alluvies. 


Q. Fr. iii. 8. 1. Superiori epistulae quod respondeam, nihil est ; 
quae plena stomachi et querelarum est: quo in genere alteram 
quoque te scribis pridie Labieno dedisse, qui adhuc non venerat. 


As Labienus was in Gaul in the autumn and all 


through the winter of 54 B.c. (cp. Caes. B. G. v. 24 : 37: 


' Biicheler, who is followed by C.F. 
W. Miiller, wishes to read Aeropam, 
for (1) a similar corruption is found in 
Apicius, tropetes for aeropetes ; (2) there 
was an Aeropa of Carcinus (if we should 
not read Mepérn, with Valckenaer), 
which was apparently very affecting 


(Aelian, V. H. xiv. 40); (3) the My- 
cenean horrors were a favourite subject 
with the Romans. But the presump- 
tion that Quintus would appear to have 
been at this time devoting himself to 
the adaptation of plays of Sophocles 
outweighs these considerations. 
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53: vi. 5: Cic. Q. Fr. tii. 7. 2), Rauschen (p. 60) reads guae 
for guz, comparing Fam. xi. 24. 2, dum tibi litterae meae 
conzant, Quintus, no doubt, asked Labienus to forward the 
letters by -his couriers: cp. § 2, 7a veltm cures ut sctam, 
gutbus nos dare oporteat eas, quas ad le detnde litteras mittemus, 
Caesarisne tabellartts, ut ts ad te protinus mittat, an Labtent. 
This is better than to read Ladbeonz, with Ziehen (Rh. Mus. 
xli. (1896), p. 594). Labeo was in Rome at the end of 
September, and not likely to start for Gaul soon (Q. Fr. iii. 
1.21). Even if he had done so, it would hardly have been 
possible for him to reach Quintus, and be back in Rome 
by the end of November, the date of iii. 8. 


Q. Fr. iii. 8. 6. Nunc de Milone. Pompeius ei nihil tribuit, et 
omnia Guttae, dicitque se perfecturum, ut in illum Caesar incumbat. 





The candidates among whom the contest for the consul- 
ship of 52 B.C, finally lay were Plautius Hypsaeus, Metellus 
Scipio,and Milo. But this letter was written at the end of 
November, 54 B.C., and this unknown Gutta may well have 
been among the “entries” at that time. He may have been 
the son of the Ti. Gutta, mentioned in the Avo Cluentio 
§§ 127, 130, who was expelled by the censors from the 
senate, 


Att. iv. 19. 1. O navigationem amandam! quam mehercule ego 
valde timebam recordans superioris tuae transmissionis déppets. 


The word dfppa¢g has generally been taken as mean- 
ing skins which were used as a kind of overcoat “ ad cor- 
pus adversus maritimas tempestates tuendum ” (Schiitz), 
“ad frigus arcendum” (Boot). It is rather, I think, to be 
taken for the skins stretched along the sides of the ship, 
which were used during bad weather to keep the waves 
from washing into the ship, and drenching the crew: 
cp. Caes. Bell. Civ. iii. 15. 4, algue etiam uno tempore acctdit 
ut, diffictlioribus ust lempestatibus, ex pelltbus quibus erant 
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tectae naves, nocturnum exctpere rorem cogerentur. These 
seem to have been technically called wapgapimara or waga- 
PAhpara in Greek ; and we sometimes find them used when, 
a fight being imminent, it was necessary to conceal the 
marines: cp. Xen. Hell. i.6. 19: ii. 1.22. In C.I.A. ii. 809. 
Col. e. 85, 104 we find wapapipara tpixywa, of which Mr. Torr 
(Ancient Ships, p. 53, note 123), says, “ the other wapappt- 
para were perhaps of horsehair, for that seems the likeliest 
meaning of reiyiwa, but were possibly of hide: cp. Caesar, 
de bello civili iii. 15.””' 


Fam. vii. 16. 1. Nunc vero in hibernis iniectus mihi videris. 
Itaque te commovere non curas. 


C.F. W. Miller reads with the MSS. Hoffmann and 
Mendelssohn zzzectus (see his Crit. note, p. xxxviii.), mean- 
ing, I presume, ‘under arrest’; a legal term (manum tnicere) 
being facetiously used in a letter to the lawyer Trebatius. 
At best this would be an unnatural expression; for ‘im- 
prisoned’ (which is the sense required) is somewhat different 
from ‘arrested,’ and it is highly doubtful if zzzcere without 
manum can mean ‘arrested.’ <A _ parallel is certainly 
required. The most natural reading would be zz hibernzs, 
in lectts, ‘in winter quarters, under roof’ as opposed to sud 
pellibus hiemare: cp. Caes. B. C. iii. 13. 5 : B. G. iii. 29. 2. 
Winter quarters were generally of a solid substantial 
nature: cp. Liv. v. 2. 1, hebernacula aedificart; xxvi. 1. 10; 
also Caes. B. G. v. 83. 1: viii. 5. 2 : Bell. Hisp. 16. 2. 


Q. Fr. iii, 9. 7. De Arcano Caesaris opus est vel mehercule 
etiam elegantioris alicuius; imagines enim istae et palaestra et 
piscina et nilus multorum Philotimorum est, non Diphilorum. 


The mention of Caesar as one who would give advice on 
the adornment of a country-house is somewhat strange. I 


' Suidas defines Séppis as Sépua, Lex Seg. 7a Enpa Sépuara kal duddranras 
Bvpoa, tpixiwov waparéracua: and the 
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think we should read Caes¢7: cp. Q. Fr. iii. 1. 2 fin 
Omnino spero paucts mensibus opus Diphtl perfectum Sore: 
curat enim diligentissime Caestus qut tum erat mecum. 
From the last words we gather that Caesius does not 
appear to have been continually overseeing the repairs 
at the Arcanum of Q. Cicero. 
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ON THE FIXED ALEXANDRINE YEAR. 


HE date of the introduction of the fixed Alexandrine 
year has given rise to a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion, and has been placed by some authorities in 30 B.c. 
with 26 B.C. for the first intercalary year: by others in 26 B.C., 
with 22 B.c. for the first intercalary year: Ideler main- 
tained the earlier date, Boeckh left the question undecided, 
and more modern writers incline to accept the later date. 
The present condition of opinion on the subject may be 
gathered from the following quotations :— 


Kubitschek, in Pauly-Wissowa, 1. 617, s. v. Aera 9 :— Die Streit- 
frage (s. Ideler 1. 153ff. Lepsius Berl. Monatsh. 1858, 531ff. Boeckh, 
Studien, 94 ff. Sonnenkreise, 260 ff. Mommsen, Rim. Chronologie*, 
258 ff. E. Miller, PRE I? 1068 ff. Soltau, Chronologie, 170 ff.) ist 
zu keinem befriedigenden Resultate gefiihrt worden ; nur ist wahr- 
scheinlich geworden, dass die Ordnung des Alexandrinischen 
Kalenders erst 26 v. Chr. erfolgte, die Aerenepoche aber auf dem 
30 August 30 v. Chr. zuruckgeschoben wurde. 

Strack, Rhein. Mus. 1898, p. 425 :—Im 5. Jahre des Augustus 
agyptischer Zihlung d. h. im Jahre 26/5 ist vermuthlich diese 
Kalenderainderung beschlossen; im Jahre 23/2 in dem die iiber- 
schiissigen im Wandeljahr ausser Rechnung bleibenden Vierteltage 
einen ganzen Tag ausmachen ist jedenfalls zuerst geschaltet. 


An examination of the evidence of the papyri, which 
were unknown to previous investigators, leads decisively to 
the conclusion that the first year, in which an intercalary 
day was inserted, was 22 B.C. The passages on which this 
conclusion is based are as follows :— 


1. Ox. Pap. I. xlv. 15: Li Ad’roxpdéropos Kaicapos Aopitiavod 


X<Bacrod Tepparixod, py(vds) Karoapetov érayop(évwv) s. 
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2. An inscription from Abydos, quoted by Wilcken, Ostraca, 1. 
Pp. 793: Lf TiBepiov Kaicapos XeBacrod THB y (= 13 Jan. 30 A.p.), 
accompanied by a Demotic note, thus translated by Brugsch: 
**Geschrieben im Jahre 17 des Tiberius Caesar des (oben genann- 
ten), zur Zeit des 18. Tybi des Ioniers, welches entspricht dem 1. 
Mechir des Aegypters.” 

3- Brit. Mus. Pap. cxxx. 37: érovs rpirov Oeod Titov Pappothk rp 
eripwoKovon ExTy er TpiTNns THS vuKTOS Wpas, ws S€ Pwpator ayovor 
kadavoas ’AmpiAXiats, kat’ dpxaious 8é Llayov veounvia. eis tiv Sevtépav. 

4. P. Paris. 19. 7: al “Avrwvivov Kaioapos tot kvpiov pyvos 
“Adpral vo jd 9 kata Tov “HAAHvwr, Kara 5é Tos Aiyurrious ToBe un. 

5. P. Paris 19°" 3 = Brit. Mus. Pap. cx. 2: La ’Avrwvivov Kaioa- 


pos Tov kupiov pynvos ‘Adpravod n, xara 5€ rovs dpxato(us) THBe uy. 


It may be assumed here, without question, that in the 
fixed Alexandrine calendar the intercalary day was inserted 
at the end of each period of four years, immediately before 
the first of Thouth of the following year. We learn from (1) 
that there was an intercalary day in the year 95 A.D., and 
deduce that there was such a day in the year 3 A.D.: 
95 =3 + (4 23). Now let y denote the difference in days 
between the fixed and variable calendars in the years 3/4, 
4/5, 5/6, 6/7, then y+ will be the ditference in years 
expressed in the form 3 + 4x%/4+ 4%, 4+ 4%/5 + 4%, 5 + 
4x/6 + 4x, 64+ 4%7 + 4x. 

The date of (2) is 13 Jan. 30 A.D.; it is therefore in the 
year 29/30; but 29 =5 +(4x 6); .. x = 6. 

The difference in days is 13, ...y+ %= 133 ..Y=7. 

The date of (3) is 1 April 81 A.D. ; it is therefore in the 
year 80/81, but 80 = 4+ (4x 19); .“. % = 19. 

Pharmouthi 6 corresponds to Pachon 2 ; hence the diffe- 
rence in days is 26; ..y+%= 26; ..y=7. 

The date of (4) and (5) is 4 Dec., 137 A.D.; it is there- 
fore in the year 137/8, but 137 = 5 + (4 x 33); .°. % = 33- 

Hadrianus (= Choiak) 8 corresponds to Tybi 18; hence 
the difference in days is 40; ..y x *% = 403 ..Y=7. 
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These three dates accordingly give a consistent result ; 
and we learn that in the year 3/4 and the three following 
years the difference between the fixed and variable calen- 
dars was seven days. Calcuiating backwards from this we 
find that the first intercalary day was inserted in the year 
22 B.C., and that the fixed Alexandrine year was instituted 
at the beginning of the year 26/25 B.C. 

The statement made above that, in (3), Pharmouthi 6 
corresponds to Pachon 2, and not to Pachon 1, requires jus- 
tification. The dates of all events recorded as having taken 
place at night present a certain amount of difficulty, owing 
to the uncertainty as to the time at which the day began. 
The Greeks counted their 24-hour day from sunset to sun- 
set, the Romans from midnight to midnight (see Unger, 
Philologus, 1892, vol. 51, pp. 14, 212), but at the same time 
there was everywhere a popular method of regarding the 
day as lasting from sunrise to sunset, and leaving the night 
undated: in this article two days are said to correspond 
whose periods of daylight correspond. Now in (3) the 
expression % émidwoxovea &xrn Must denote some hour near 
the beginning of the 6th, whether counted from sunset or 
midnight! : hence in this case the supposition, that both the 
day began at midnight and the hours of the night were 
counted from sunset, is excluded, because, under these 
circumstances, the third hour of the night would be very 
near the end of the day; for the same reason Pharmouthi 
6 cannot have begun at sunrise. If then Pharmouthi 6 
began, Roman fashion, at midnight, it coincided completely 
with April 1, and the following noon must correspond to 
the noon of Pachon 2; if it began, according to the Greek 


'The word eémdéoxovga does not Luke xxiii. 54, nal o¢BBarov érépwoxe, 
necessarily imply that the time was ‘and the sabbath drew on,’ the time 
near dawn, because émpatoxew and _ indicated is evening ; so also Epipha- 
émpdoxew are used of the moon as_ nius, aeres. 70. 11, émipwokovons Tijs 
well as of the sun (e.g. Job xxv. 5): in  xupsanijs éowépas. 


G2 
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style, at sunset, then Pharmouthi 6 extended from sunset 
on March 31 to sunset on April 1, and, in this case also, 
the following noon is that of Pachon 2. In both cases, 
the words imi rpirne rig vukrog Gpag must be equivalent to 


tml rpirn¢e rov pecovuxtivy wpag in the first case, because, as 


we have seen, the hour of birth must have been near the 
beginning of the day ; in the second case, because the only 
part of the night common to Pharmouthi 6 and April 1 was 
the period after midnight. 

If this reasoning be considered inconclusive, the argu- 
ment can be reversed. Independently of this papyrus, the 
other instances are sufficient to establish the fact, that in 
the year 3/4 the difference between the two calendars was 
seven days, and consequently in the year 80/81 the diffe. 
rence must have been twenty-six days; hence Pharmouthi 6 
corresponded to Pachon 2. 

From the preceding argument the following rules may 
be deduced :— 

1. If the difference in days between the fixed and 
variable calendars be known, and be greater than 6, the 
date is after A.D., and may lie in one of four years, the 
earliest of which is determined (a) if the day lie between 
Thouth 1 and December 31 by subtracting 7 from the 
difference, multiplying the result by 4 and adding 3; or, 
more simply, by multiplying the difference by 4 and sub- 
tracting 25; (0) if the day lie between January 1 and the 
end of the Alexandrine year, by multiplying the difference 
by 4 and subtracting 24. 

2. If the year A.D. be known, the difference in days 
between the fixed and variable calendars can be deter- 
mined by reducing the year to one of the forms 3 + 4%/4 + 4%, 
4+ 4x/5 + 4%, 5 + 4x/6 + 4x, 6+ 4x/7 + 4x, and adding 7 to 
the value of x thus obtained. 

The same result may be deduced from the works of 
Ptolemy and Theon:—Ptolemy, Synt. Math., UL, p. 256, 
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ed. Heiberg: amo piv rii¢ NaBovaccapov BaaAsiag péxpe tig 
"ANeEdvovov TeAeuTiig Ern auvayerat Kar’ Aiyumriouc ud, amd 8 
rig ’AAsEavdpou reXeurig péxpe tig Avyoborov BaaAsiac Ern 
Bqd awd Si rod a trove Avyvtbarov kar’ Aiyumriove tig év ty 
000 a peonuBpiac, imei) Tag tmoxag amd weonuPoiag sunara- 
peOa, péxpe Tov WZ trove “Adpiavov ADip Z mera bb0 i ionuepivac 
pag tig peonuBplag ern yiverae pha cat tyépae Es Kai wpat 
ionuepivar p. Hence it follows that Ptolemy counted the 
first year of Augustus from Thoth 1 = August 31 in 30 B.C. 

Again we learn from the mpoyepor kaviveg (Plolemaet et 
Theonts opera, ed, Halma, vol. vi.) that the fixed and 
variable calendars coincided at the beginning of the fifth 
year of Augustus, and that four years later the difference 
amounted to one day :—p. 30. yéyove 8 4 sionuévn Sia “Ave 
irov atoxataatacic amd Tivog apxii¢g xpdvov tv ry wéumty Ere 
tig Avyotarov BaatXkiag, we x Tobrov madw Tov ypdvou Thy 
apxiv siAngévar rov¢ Aiyurriovg mpoXauavev «al’ fxasrov 
imavrov Ty TEeTapTy pépee THE Hutpac. From the beginning 
of the fifth year of Augustus (26/25 B.C.) the Egyptian 
calendar began to anticipate the Alexandrine at the rate 
of a quarter of a day each year; this difference amounted 
to one day in 22 B.C., which was the first year in which a 
day was intercalated. 

The examples of double dates in the rodyspa xcavdvec 
agree with this; we have first 1. c. p. 30, 31, awd rig apyiic 


tic AvoxAntiavod BactAsiacg itn 0f Owl * Tee eVpouev oe 


tiv kar’ Alyumrioug piva Xowk rhv 8 iéoav xn. This is 
the year 360/1 A.D., and 360 = 4 + (4 » 89); the difference 
is made up of 8 days Thouth + 30 Phaophi + 30 Hathyr + 
28 Choiak = 96 = 89+ 7. Again the date of the total eclipse 
of the sun which took place on June 16, 364 A.D., is thus 
given:—l.c., p. 77. ty Oydonxoorm Eree AtoxAntiavod pnvi 
wal’ "EXAnvag Tavvi. p. 81. Exyouev cal tov kara Thy axpysij 
tov pwrwy sudvyiay Kat’ AiyuTrivug xpdvor, ueO &pag Be & x’ 
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tic tv TH cixuoty Terapty Tov OHO peonufpiacg: and p. 82. 


eWpomev tov Kar’ ’AdeLavdpiag piiva piv Tavvi ipépag 8 «/3, fie 


pera te B 8’ Hpac Kaypxag rig peonuBpiag payev Thv sbvodov 
amoreAcioba. The year is 363/4 A.D. and 363 =3 + (4 x go): 
the difference consists of 8 days Pauni + 30 Epeiph + 30 
Mesore + 5 Epagom. + 24 Thouth = 97 = 90 + 7. 

Thus the evidence of the papyri and the statements of 
Ptolemy and Theon are in complete accord; it may be 
regarded as certain that the fixed Alexandrine year was 
instituted in 26 B.C., and that 22 B.C. was the first year in 
which a day was intercalated. 

This method may now be employed to determine the 
limits within which the horoscope, Ox. Pap. II. ccxxxv. 5, 
must lie: the date, in which the number of the year is lost, 
is given thus :— 


éros TiBepiov pynvi Paddu a, cat a dé rovs 
dpxatous xpovous Paddr ta eis [1B 


Opa TeTapTy THS vuKTos. 


The solution depends on whether the noon of Phaophi1 
corresponded to the noon of Phaophi 11 or of Phaophi 12: 
in the former case the difference is 10 days, and the earliest 
date is Sept. 29, 15 A.D., the latest Sept. 28, 18 A.D.; in the 
latter, the difference being 11 days, the earliest date is 
Sept. 29, 19 A.D., and the latest Sept. 28, 22 A.D. 

It seems most probable that, in the case of dates given 
according to the Alexandrine calendar, the civil day was 
counted from midnight to midnight, in accordance with 
the Roman style; the authority of Pliny may be quoted in 
support of this inference:—ipsum diem alii aliter obser- 
vavere, Umbri a meridie ad meridiem, vulgus omne a luce 
ad tenebras, sacerdotes Romani et qui diem finiere civilem, 
item Aegyptii et Hipparchus a media nocte in mediam. 
Pliny, //7s¢, Nad., 1. 188. This statement is open to doubt 
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in the case of Hipparchus, and can be true of the Egyptians 
only after the introduction of the Alexandrine calendar ; 
but we are justified in supposing that, when the calendar 
was revised, the beginning of the civil day was fixed, 
according to the Roman style, at midnight. The form in 
which dates—xar’ Aiyumriove, or kar’ apxatovgc—of events 
which took place at night, are given (¢.g. Pad¢u ca tic «3), 
implies that in former times the Egyptians, like the vudgus 
omne of Pliny, regarded the day as extending from sunrise 
to sunset, and that the nights were dateless; hence, when 
they found it necessary to refer to the night, they were 
forced to speak of it as the night leading from one day to 
the next. Ptolemy always gives his own dates in the old 
Egyptian style, and various reasons have been assigned 
by Pétau, Ideler, and Boeckh (see Boeckh, Sonunenkrezse, 
p- 301) to account for the manner in which he refers to the 
night: these reasons all depend on the assumption that 
the method was invented by Ptolemy himself; but it is 
now known, from instances in the unpublished Petri papyri, 
that this was not so, and that he merely adopted a system 
which had been in popular use for centuries before his 
time in Egypt. In dating events at night by the Alexan- 
drine calendar this system is abandoned, and the time is 
given by the number of a single day. Accordingly, a civil 
day of twenty-four hours must have been defined, and, 
since the definition took place under Roman influence, we 
may assume that the day began at midnight. 

We must next consider how the hours of the night were 
counted. With the single exception already discussed, 
when an event was recorded as taking place at a definite 
hour of the night, the hours were counted from sunset: 
this is the natural interpretation to put on such expres- 
sions as ‘the fourth hour of the night’ or ‘the tenth hour 
of the night,’ and is the habitual practice of Greek and 
Roman writers. Ptolemy, requiring greater accuracy in 
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the definition of time for astronomical purposes, employed 
a different method, and gave the time as so many hours be- 
fore or after noon or midnight : for instance, in Synz. Math. 
Bk. vil., 8 p.m. is, according to Agrippa, vuxric pac 7 


apxovonc ; according to Ptolemy, mpo 8 wav KalOIK@Y TOU 
pecovuctiov; and again, 4 a.m. is, according to Menelaus, 
pac i metAnowpévng; according to Ptolemy, wera 8 wpag 
Kaiptkag Tov pecovuctiov. But even to Ptolemy the meaning 
suggested by émi rpirne rig vukrog weac could only have 
been ‘at the third hour after sunset.’ We must therefore 
conclude that in the British Museum papyrus quoted 
above, the form of the expression is inaccurate. If then 
Pawg a began at midnight, and the hours of the night 
were counted from sunset, it follows that noon of Phaophi1 
in the Alexandrine calendar corresponded to noon of 
Phaophi 11 in the old style, and the birth recorded in 
Ox. Pap. Il. ccxxxv. must have taken place on Sept. 2g in 
15 A.D., or on Sept. 28 in 16, 17, or 18 A.D. 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PZACE OF 
ARISTOPHANES. 


HE new Oxford text of Aristophanes, of which the 
first part, containing the first six plays, has recently 
been published,' must be judged by the ideal of the Biblio- 
theca Oxoniensis. A text free from misprints, and as free 
as possible from emendations; excellent typography ; a 
rigidly exclusive apparatus criticus ; abstinence on the part 
of the editors from making original contributions to the 
subject. There is much to be said for this ideal, but it is 
difficult satisfactorily to achieve. Messrs. Hall and Geldart 
have corrected their proof-sheets with scrupulous and suc- 
cessful care, and (notwithstanding a moment of weakness, 
which prompted them to make known an unfortunate 
guess on Peace 612) they have been conscientious in with- 
holding conjectures of their own.? They are exclusive and 
conservative ; but they are, or at least seem, arbitrary in 
their admissions and omissions, in their condemnations 
and absolutions. They pass lines which are as certainly 
corrupt as other lines which they obelize; they omit cor- 
rections which are as probable and as worthy of considera- 
tion as those which they record. 
First and foremost, I must congratulate them on their 
general attitude to the metrical canons which have been 
elaborated in recent years, on the basis of statistical 


' Aristophanis Comoediae. Recog- Clarendoniano. 
naverunt F, W. Hall, W. M. Geldart. 2 For corrections adopted in the text, 
Tomus I. Oxonii, e typographeo cp. Peace 892, Birds 1356. 
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studies.’ It is far from my intention to raise a voice in 
deprecation of these useful investigations, but it is not out 
of place to protest against the wrong use which may be 
made of them. It is perfectly legitimate to infer from a 
list of cases, that Aristophanes, consciously or instinct- 
ively, avoided certain divisions of anapaests and of tri- 
brachs ; but it is quite another thing to say that he could 
not possibly have admitted occasionally a division which 
he usually eschews. The first verse of the /oz exhibits a 
‘ violation’ of Porson’s ‘ canon’ concerning the final cretic 
in a tragic trimeter; but it is an utterly false criticism to 
regard that verse as corrupt. The Oxford editors appo- 
sitely cite Bzrds 1226, 


«i TOV piv dAdwv apxopev, dyets 8’ of Geoi, 


as a case where a pretended ‘canon’ for the division of the 
anapest is transgressed, and there is not the smallest 
probability that anything is wrong with the received text. 
In my opinion, there is no sufficient reason to question the 
reading in Wasps 25 (iddvre rowtrov étvimvov, where Mr. 
Starkie adopts a correction of the late Professor Palmer). 
It is otherwise when the MSs. vary. In Clouds 62, for 
example, the metrical consideration may be allowed 
weight, for, though the two oldest MSS., the Ravennas and 
the Venetus point to 0) ’vrevOev EAXodopobueBa, A and © give 
©) ravr’, so that there is something to be said for 8) ’vravé”’. 
But it is when there are other objections to the text that 
such metrical generalizations as we are considering become 
really important as corroborative evidence. In Clouds 876 
(xairot ye raddvrov rovr Euabev “YrioBvAog) Kalroe ye is 
suspicious,’ because another word usually intervenes be- 


! A clear conspectus of these canons 2 This is pointed out by Mr. Starkie, 
will be found in the Introduction to Introd. to Wasps, xxxviii., note 4. 
Mr. Starkie’s edition of the Wasps. 
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tween xairot and ys, and the violation of a ‘canon’ of the 
anapaest confirms the suspicion. 

We might, I think, formulate the following canon for 
the application of the metrical generalizations to the text 


of Aristophanes :— 

The general usage of Artstophanes tn avotding certain 
divisions of anapaests and tribrachs tn certain conditions, tn 
the sparing admission of more than two resolved feet in 
trimeters, and other similar matters, may be used (with caution) 
as a criterton when the MSS. disagree ; but otherwise must not 
be used, except tn cases where there are independent (gram- 
matical or semastological) grounds for suspecting the text. 

It must also be remembered, that a poet may often 
achieve an effect by departing from the metrical or rhyth- 
mical norms which usually guide him. Most of the un- 
caesural lines in the Persae of Aeschylus have a designed 
and effective relation to the meaning. In anapaestic tetra- 
meters there are two rules which justify themselves at 
once to anyone who has an ear for rhythm. A dactyl is 
not followed by an anapaest ; and a dactyl does not stand 
in the fourth place. But it should be recognised, that 
there are cases in which the very rhythmical effect which 
these rules aim at avoiding may be desirable. Such cases 
would chiefly occur when a tetrameter is divided between 
speakers. Wasps 397 is a casein point. Both rules are 
violated here ; yet if we divide the line in the right place, 
between Bdelycleon and Xanthias,' the jerky effect, to my 
ear at least, is admirable: 

BA. pa A? od dy’ adda Kabipa 

abrov djoas. & prapwrare—. EA. ri roveis ; od py xataByoe ; 
Nor can I see the least reason to suspect Clouds 326. 

But while an editor can hardly show too much reserve 
in regard to these metrical questions, there are other cases, 


* The vulg. gives & piapwrare to Xanthias. 
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involving metre or prosody, where laxity is equally to be 
deprecated. A trochee cannot stand in a dactylic system 
such as that in Peace 114-7; yet the Oxford editors have 
not used the obelus in 114, 


> 4 > , o>» , 
® watep @ watep dp erupos yet, 


nor even mentioned any of the proposed corrections ina 


note. In the same play, v. 1201, we have a false quantity, 
Soaxuov, and the sense is defective : 


‘ 4 , “ > ~ 
vuvi dé revrykovta Spaxpov éurod. 


The editors were quite justified, in my opinion, in refusing 
to accept Elmsley’s correction (vuvi & tyo piv revrédpayna 
taut’ éumodw@'), a good line, but involving unexplained 
changes, and therefore improbable. Here again the obelus 
should have been used. mevrfxovra is undoubtedly corrupt. 
I suspect that the scythe-maker indicated not only the 


price of a scythe, but the increase above its normal price, 
and I suggest as possible : 


vuvi 8& wevrédpaxp<a Spaxp>dav <érr’> éumodAd. 


nevre was enlarged to revtixovra to supplement the metre. 

The editors have been diligent in expunging errors in 
syntax, and violations of Attic usage, which have crept 
into the text. In the Parabasis of the Auzghis they have 
left without mark or notice the solecism petoag (v. 526), 
which has an interest for me. I still believe that the true 
reading is a correction which I proposed some years ago 
in HERMATHENA : 

TOAAG pygus Tor’ éraivy 
bia Tov ddeAGv mediuv Epper. 


phéac, ‘having broken bounds,’ is the precisely appropriate 
word. 


1 thw’ éumwodA@ would be an improvement. 
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The most exclusive apparatus of critical notes ought to 
take some notice of Acharnzans 1093. It is difficult to dis- 
cover any principle, in deference to which the editors have 
inserted perfectly superfluous conjectures, like Bentley’s 
xnpiov for xweiov in Wasps 850, and disregarded highly 
probable corrections in passages which clearly call for the 
corrector’s hand. We wonder what explanation has satis- 
fied them of Anzghts 814: 


a > , ‘ , e “ ‘ e ‘ > ~ 
ds érotnoev THY TOA Huav peoTHY Evpwv érLyeLAy, 


an unintelligible line, which they print as if it made sense, 
taking no account of Mr. Starkie’s brilliant emendation, 
mupwv. Wasps 1020 has no construction as it stands; and 
I find it hard to understand how the compiler of the most 
exclusive apparatus could afford to ignore Mr. Starkie’s 
wor for cig, a most simple and satisfactory correction. 
The same scholar’s plausible (apvic) Ooivy for gwvy in 
Wasps 572 (which I would further support by referring to 
the coinage apveofoivng) deserved to be recorded. 

It is time to proceed to the chief object of this paper— 
remarks on passages in the Peace, in connexion with some 
of which I shall have an opportunity of hazarding some 
further criticisms on the Oxford text. 

In v. 2 the Oxford editors have rightly followed Her- 
werden in punctuating after avry, thus obviating the 
necessity of adopting Bentley’s abrjv, or any other change. 
But in v. 6 they have strangely transgressed the conserva- 
tive principles of the Bibliotheca Oxoniensis, by intro- 
ducing a correction of Bergk which is wholly superfluous. 
The second slave (6 parrwv) says : 


ov karépayev (‘ he never ate it,’ ‘he can’t have eaten it’), 


to which his comrade (6 pépwyv) replies : 


pa tov AC GAN éfapracas 


” , aA “~ 
OAnv évéxae mepixvAioas ToL Todo. 
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This is the vulgate reading with one slight modification : I 
have substituted a full stop for the note of interrogation 
after xarépayev, and thus modified it is perfectly right. 
The phrase wa rov A? add’ in such a reply to a negative 
statement has an exact parallel in Wasps 173 (®1A. ovy 


a 6} 


@omep y’ tyw. BA. na Ai aAd’ apetvov.), which is sufficient 
to defend the passage against Bergk’s change. 

V. 25. If the editors could not decide to accept the 
simple and excellent emendation of Blaydes (gatAwe eperoee 
rov0* 6 8 brd gdpovimaroc for épeide’ rovro 8’), they should 
certainly have mentioned it in a note. 

V. 42: 

ovk éo 8 orrws 
Tout €or. TO Tépas ov Ards kararBarov. 

So the MSS.; but surely xara:f3arov cannot have been 
written by Aristophanes, for it has no point. The choice 
lies between Meineke’s oxara:3arov and Rutherford’s (or 
the Ravenna scholiast’s) sxara3érov. There is a joke in 
a comic epithet modelled on «xarai3arne, but there would 
be no meaning here, either playful or serious, in caraParng 
itself. 

V.95: 


, , , , > e , 
Tl WETEL; TL MATHV OVX VyLaLvELs ; 


(Herwerden, ri wire od parnv; -ovx vy.;) Perhaps ri 
wétn <pa> patny ; ovy vytaivec. 
V. 440% 
os ov per’ dpvidwy mpodurav eve 


> , aA , 
és kdpaxas Baduel perapwrios. 


The words yer’ dpvidwy are, indeed, translatable ; but in 
this context, along with é¢ xépaxacg, they are so perfectly 
frigid, that we are entitled to say they make no good 
sense. No word would be more appropriate here than 
peronowy, and | suggest that this may be the solution, not 
supposing that it was directly corrupted into per’ dpvidwy, 
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but that this may have come in from an adscript to the 
purport that Trygaeus was to be a pérowKog among the 
birds. 

Vv. 174-5. The Oxford editors should certainly have 
noted the change of punctuation suggested by Blaydes 
(wpdaexe rov vou, me gut Hon arpopet x. t. A.), Which gets rid 
of the extremely doubtful phrase rposéyew rv voor we. 

V. 180: 

ndbev Bpotod pe mpoceBaN’ ; Svat “Hpdxdes 


‘ ae ‘ , 
TOUTL TL EOTL TO KQAKOV ; 


It has been disputed whether gwvf or dou is to be 
understood with zpooéBade, but both the point and the 
construction of the passage have been missed. It may be 
asserted, without any hesitation, that to ‘ understand’ in 
the grammatical sense of the term an unexpressed subject 
with mpoo{Bade is impossible. A Greek could not have 
said Bpurow pe (OF por) mpoofa\XAe when he meant 1 poa- 


Badrx douh. It follows that the sentence wé@ev Bporod pe 
mpoaiBan’ is incomplete. The dour Bpdreo¢g has fallen so 
vividly and offensively on the nostrils of the god that he 
breaks off his question, holds his nose, and utters an 
ejaculation. This ought to be indicated in our texts by 
the sign of aposiopesis— 

md0ev Bpotrod pe mpooéBad’—dvag “HpaxAres 


‘ 43 A ‘ 
TOUTL TL EOTL TO KQAKOV ; 


V. 316: 


»¥ ‘ A ™ > . o 2¢ , 
OUTL KQL VUV EOTLVY QUTHV OOTLS ECaLpyHoETaL. 


No explanation of «ai viv has been discovered. I suspect 
that this is a case of kat for poe (as in 337, where Blaydes 
restores uh ri ot vuvi ye yalper’). 

V. 350. This verse seems to be rightly assigned to 
Trygaeus by Paley, and the Oxford editors should have 
noticed this view. 
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V. 382. The Oxford editors accept without comment 
the unmetrical Aaxioye (cp. dcadakijoaca, Clouds 410). 

V. 420. It should have been mentioned that this line 
was condemned by Meineke. He is followed by Herwer- 
den, and surely the omission of the verse is a great gain 
to the text. 

V. 427. eiowrrec is inexplicable. Herwerden’s ingenious 
ei’ idvrec deserved to be mentioned. 

V. 536: 


, “ A > > , 
txoArovt yuvatkav Siatpexovoav eis dypov. 


It is satisfactory to observe that the Oxford editors 
have obelized xéAmwov. They have even suggested BoXirou, 
which is certainly better than xézpov, and better, perhaps, 
than any other proposal. If we could ascribe any import- 
ance to xéArov yuvaKdg in the scholion, I should suggest 


kaXrov yuvaikds Siatpexovons eis aypov 


(kaArov, a pitcher, with a play, possibly, on KaAmng Spdpoc). 
V. 605: 


mpara pev yap tadris npgev Pedias tpagas Kaxds. 


No suggested alteration of avrij¢ is acceptable. It has 
all the appearance of an adscript to some word which fell 
out, and no word would have been more natural than 
kaxwv. I therefore propose : 


aA s ‘ > s a , a 
TpwrTa pev yop npse Pevdias KQKWV mpagas KaKWS. 


In this play there is a remarkable number of trochaic 
verses like this, without diaeresis after the fourth foot. 
For an exact parallel, with caesura in the fifth trochee, cp. 
v. 645. 

V. 607: 


‘ > ‘ , 
Tov avtodag Tpdror. 


Commentators pass over this phrase without explaining 
the construction. We must suppose that there was a col- 
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loquial expression, such as avrodaé dpyiZecOu (cp. Lysistr. 
681, adr. woyropévat) then rov abrodaé tpdmov is a colloquial 


brachylogy for rov avrodak dpyiZouévwny rodrov, and might 
be indicated as such in modern texts by putting abroddé in 
inverted commas or spaced type. For such brachylogy 
cp. Alexis, Stkyontos, fr. 206, ed. Kock, rév Basai Bafsai. 
Vv. 608-10. The punctuation, I think, should be re- 
moved from wédw to pnpiouaroc, and epiano’ ody be read 
in 610. Thus: 
mpiv mabetv Te dewvdv aitds ebéprcke tiv wodw, 
épBarov orwOjpa pixpov Meyapixod Yydicparos. 
eEehiiono ovv Torovrov TédEpov K.T. X. 
V. 740: 


tots bOeipoiv roXenovvrTas. 


Schol. avri row evreXcicg avdpac cai tadvove. Read adod- 
rove. Cp. P0eipag dé kat roiBwva ri 7’ adovatay in Aristo- 
phon, Pythagoristes, fr. 13, ed. Kock (ii., p. 281). 

V. 961: 

GWELOUV GU TAXEWS. 

This is unmeaning, and, whether v. 960 is to be trans- 
posed or not, we should read, with the late Professor 
Palmer, 

Geiov od Taxéws. 

V. 1071: 
ei yap ph vippar ye Oeai Bax éardracKov 
pde Baxis Ovyrovs pnd’ ad tvipdar Baxw aidrov. 

Herwerden’s comment, ‘immanis tautologia,’ is not 
too strong. It seems unquestionable that viuga is corrupt, 
and the probability is that it was inserted, from the 
previous line, to replace another word which had acci- 
dentally fallen out. The verse can be restored thus: 


dé Bais Ovyrovs pnd’ ad Bax<ides Bax>w adrov. 
PY 1” BY 


This accounts for the corruption, and gives a good point. 


Hierocles and his fellows are the supreme deceivers. 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XT. Il 





THE ‘PEACE’ OF ARISTOPHANES. 


V. 1079: 


x) txwidwv dxaravbis érevyomevn TvPAd rixret. 


The ingenious corrections introducing wdivw (kwdivove’ 
Blaydes), or woic¢ (i) 7’ wdtv’ van Lennep) are not satisfac. 
tory diplomatically. What we expect is an epithet which 
an oracle might apply either to the bird (/rzngzlla cardu- 
elts), or to the bird’s name. The name axadAavfic¢ (cp. 
axaA-hpn) and the equivalent name axav@ic connote spikes, 
or pricks. I therefore propose: 


x7 kvddwv dxadavbis érevyomevyn Tupra Tixrer, 


‘the spiky finch.’ It is probable that kvwdwv (ddov¢) was 
originally an adjective. 


J. B. BURY. 





OBSERVATIONS ON DR. MERRY’S ODYSSEY. 


HE following notes are intended for junior students, 
thousands of whom every year use Dr. Merry’s 
admirable edition. Some of these observations may pos- 
sibly recommend themselves to Dr. Merry for use in future 
editions. Even if none of them should, no harm will have 
been done by putting them forward. The larger edition 
(extra fcap., 8vo, 2 vols.) of 1895, 1896, Clarendon Press, 
has been taken as representing Dr. Merry’s latest views. 
On the whole, the edition would be improved, in my judg- 
ment, by a freer use of brackets to indicate plainly spurious 
passages ; and new forms now generally recognised, such 
as the gen. in -oo, should find a place in the text. 
III. 10: 
ot 8 Bis Katdyovto is’ ioria vos eons. 

If this verse is sound, it is almost the only place where 
if is elided, though 748 is changed to i& by a conjecture 
otherwise also unsatisfactory in Soph. Azz. 969. In 8. 604 
Dr. Merry reads 70’. In B. 571, which is admittedly 
post-Homeric, id’ is elided, but it is also without the 
digamma. Here we could easily read «ai, or #8’ as Din- 
dorf would in every case where, as in the present, idé is 
assumed to have the initial digamma found in the verbal 
root id, with which, of course, the conjunction has no con- 
nexion. 

II. 49: 

GAXG vewrepos éotiv, dundcxin 3 euoi aire. 
Here éunAxin is plainly an abstract substantive, and is 


so explained by Dr. Merry, ‘there is to me equality of 
Fi 2 
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age with him,’ but in @. 23, in the verse, f} of éundAccin pty 
Env, kexapioro Ot Aung, the same word is either regarded as 
an adjective, or as an instance of the use of an abstract for 
a concrete noun. But édunAuuin is never an adjective = éuj- 
AE, else we should sometimes meet 6unAlktog, which would 
have certainly been used in the passage before us. It 
would seem impossible that éunAcKin, an abstract noun = 
aequalitas, should be used for a concrete aegualis, What 
would be said of using zuventus for zuvents, or adolescentia 
for adolescens? What other example is there in Greek of 
an abstract substantive always used collectively, except in 
a couple of passages where it is used of an individual, but 
where there is an easy remedy of such an anomaly? In 
M. 213, 
ovde Eouke 
djpov eovra mapes dyopevéepev, 

cannot be right: diuoc = onudrn¢e is surely impossible. 
There should be no hesitation in reading Sypov for dior 
with Bentley, who settles the matter by comparing B. 198, 


dv 3 ad Sypov avdpa ido. Bodwvra tr’ epevpor. 
Possibly the erroneous reading gave rise to Horace’s 


strange expression, f/ebs erzs, in Ep. 1. 1, 59. 
‘OunXxin is rightly used for a body of aeguales in y. 364, 


mavres OuyALKin peyabipoo TyArA€Euaxor0. 


In Z. 23 we should read, not 4, but 9 of dunAckin piv Er, 


and in x. 209 dundArKin dé pot éort, NOt zoar. 


Iv. 621-847: 

This whole passage, in which the scene shifts to the 
palace of Odysseus, bears all the marks of a later addition. 
Lines 621-624, which describe a very un-Homeric fpavoc, 
betray the fact that the 226 verses which pourtray a scene 
in Ithaca are an interpolation in a book called ra év 
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Aaxedaipovt. The following anomalies of diction and con- 
struction are further signs of spuriousness :—634, ypew 
yiyverae With gen. after ypew together with the accus. and 
infin., a fusion of two constructions separately legitimate ; 
639, mov avrov aypwy, ‘somewhere there on the estate,’ 
which is not vindicated by dAAo& yainc, B. 131; 646, Biy 
aéxovroc, Which is post-Homeric, nor can aékovrog be a gen. 
absol., this construction being confined to participles ; 
667, kaxkov = ‘our ruin ’; 684, wh pvyoredcavreg pnd GAdAvO” 
éuAhoavrec, A Wrong construction, wrongly based on X. 
613, where there is a negative wish, while the wish here is 
positive; 791-794, a simile un-Homeric in conception and 
expression; 802, the entrance of the phantom Iphthime 
through the keyhole is quite un-Homeric; 809, cvwscovea 
is post-Homeric. 
Ve. ¥% 
nos & ék Aexéwv wap’ a&yavod TiOwvoio. 


The spondee in the fourth foot ending a word is very 
rare. Read ayavdo here, and Aiédoo in k. 60; peyaDbpoo in y. 
364; diuoo in &. 239 ; 10’ tkorro in e. 497 ; Oad avre in yp. 243. 

V. 132: 

Gpyfte Kepavve 
Zeds eAXoas exéeaooe. 

The verb éAoage is hardly suitable. Perhaps éAdoag: cp. 

313, 
os dpa puv eirovr’ éAacev péya Kipa Kar akpys. 
I find Zenodotus has anticipated this suggestion. 


VI. 183: Read vohpact oixov éynrov. 


VII. 33: 
ovd' dyamaldpnevor did€ovo’ ds x’ dAAOPev EXOy. 


It is true that ayamafoua is deponent in po. 35, p. 224, 
and that gAciv is used with the part., but a far more 
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usual construction would be obtained by reading ayarraZé- 


eva. 


VII. 107: 


Kaipooéwv. 


This is a very strange form. The adjective is xcaipéec, 
from xatpoc, ‘ woof.’ Why not xca:poeccéwv? For the syni- 
zesis cp. dydoov dissyll. n. 261. Ahrens would read xa:pove- 
céwv, denying that oe can coalesce; certainly eo can, as 
in aéAmrriovrec adov eivat, H. 310. 


VII. 114: 


évOa. Sé Sévdpea paxpa mepixacr tTHACHOwvTa. 


The shortening of the penult in repixac: is very strange. 
The only other instance is AeAdyxaoe in AX. 304, where we 
could read AsAdéyxao0’ toa Oeoior (for the absence of the 
digamma in isa cp. N. 176). Here perhaps we should read 
mepoxel, OF mepvactw With synizesis, 


VIII. 266-368 : 


The song of Demodocus is certainly post-Homeric. 
The notes are :—271,”"HAwe for HéAwe, only found here; 
283, cioar iuev, ‘made a show of going,’ a straining of the 
proper usage, which is merely ‘seemed’; 292, rpamefopev 
coupled with Aécrpovée, which shows that the writer took it 
from rpérecOa, not from répmecfa, unless the writer by 
Sevpo Aéxrpovde Meant ‘let us to bed,’ which is unlikely; 
318, amodwoa, which ought to be in the subjunctive ; 329, 
apera, * prospers,’ a post-Homeric word only found in 
another spurious passage, r. 114; 325, 355, éawv, ‘good 
things,’ a word characteristic of the post-Homeric portions 
of the poems; 364, where the Charites are described as 
handmaidens of Aphrodite, while Homer recognises them 
only as goddesses of grace and beauty, which they confer 
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on mortals; in o. 194 they form the yopdé¢ of Aphrodite, 
but here they wash and anoint her. For ydpire¢ in Dr. 
Merry’s edition read Xapirec. 


IX. 143: 
, ‘ e , 
kai Tis Deds iyyepoveve 


vixra 80 éppvainv obde mpodaiver’ ibécOaet. 


The more normal Homeric usage would demand mpov- 
pave FidéoBar. 


XI. 598: 


Adas dvaidys. 


The ‘brute stone’ is so called because it has no pity; 
it is ‘unyielding’ (avadtéocg Exuara witonc, N. 139); it is 
unsympathising. So Pindar, in Nem. xi. 59, calls Ambi- 
tion, avacijc, ‘unmerciful,’ because it besets man; like 
Grace in the hymn, it ‘ will not let him go.’ 


XIII. 358: 

viv & edxwAgs dyavyct 
xaipere. 

‘Receive my greeting’ is the meaning of yafpere, and 
this seems to settle the meaning of the word in viv rac 
xaipw, Soph., Oed. R. 596, ‘now I have greeting of all 
men.’ 


XIV. 425: 
Kowe 8 dvarxdopevos oxitn Spvds jv Aire Keiwv. 


This is generally understood to mean ‘ drawing himself 
up (to give force to the blow), he smote (the hog) with the 
billet which he had left (undivided) as he was splitting 
(wood).’ But we do not find xe(wv = xeaZwv elsewhere, and 
the use of dime and of a pres. part. is strange. It would 
seem better to take xetwy in its usual sense of ‘ going to 
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bed.’ When drowsiness overtook him at his work the 
night before, he had left the billet there, instead of chop- 
ping it smaller, and stacking with the firewood. Hence it 
now served him for a weapon. 






XV. 99: 
Oddapov . . . KnwevTa, 


This word and xnwdne are usually connected with xatw, 
and supposed to refer to burnt incense and its fragrance. 
But it seems far better to refer the words to the root cav. 
The epithet knwénce is applied to a woman’s bosom. The 
common idea is, doubtless, to be found in the vaulted 
ceiling of a chamber and the rounded contour of the 
female breast. 






EV. 967: 
Tiv pev recta Sapnvd eocar. 

‘ They gave her in marriage (to go) to Same.’ In K. 

268 perhaps we should read, not Sxcavéeav & apa dexe, where 


the accus. of the /erymznus ad quem is unsupported, but 
Skavodavde 0% 
AKAVOELAVOE O EOWKE. 


XVI. 2: 





€vrivovto dpiotov ay’ not Knapevw Top. 
Read 
€vTUvovT dpirtov ay Hoi Knapevw Tip. 
The reading évrévevro, which survives in Dr. Merry’s 


last edition, would mislead students as to the quantity of 
the first syllable of aporov, ‘ breakfast.’ 


XVI. 138: 





For } 1ead 4, which is the right reading, and the 
reading commented ou in the note. The same misprint is 
uncorrected in w. 238, and a similar in w. 190. 
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XVII. 399: 


P — . , 
pO dvaykaiy’ py TovTO Geos TedA€oeLe. 


This involves the illegitimate caesura of the dactyl in 
the fourth foot. We should probably read ji rotvré ye Dede 
reMécee. The ye would have been omitted by a copyist 
who did not understand the rule about the dactyl in the 
fourth foot, and who disliked #ed¢ monosyllable. 


XVII. 555: 

meradvin. 

It seems impossible that this should be a form of the 
participle of rérovOa. Another supposed part of rérov@a is 
rémoobe = wewbvOare. If we could take the latter from réroua 
a perf. mid. of rivw (we meet werdoIa, an inf. from zivw, in 
Theogn. 477), we could suppose a natural metaphor from 
drinking the cup of tribulation (the form occurs only in 
the phrase xaxa woAAa zémroobe), and we could here read 
meroxvin, a natural Homeric by-form of werwxvia. It must 
be admitted that the ‘cup of affliction’ lacks support in 
Greek, but the metaphor is a very natural one. 


XIX. 109-114: 
ws Te Tev 7) Baordjos dpvpovos, ds Te Oeovdijs 
avépaow év ToAAoter Kal iPOinoicw dvacowv 
eddixias dvéxnor, pépyor dé yaia pédAava 
mupovs Kai kpiOas, BpiOnar dé d€évdpea KapTo, 
Tixty 8 eumeda pydra, Oddaoca dé zapexy ixbis, 
e& einyeoins, dperdor d€ Aaot tx’ aitod. 

This simile is inserted by a post-Homeric interpolator. 
The subjunctives after the first are out of place, we have 
the un-Homeric word aperéor, and the conception of the 
sea as supplying man with food betrays a later hand. The 
Homeric heroes do not eat fish unless pressed by famine. 
It is interesting to find arguments of this kind confirming 
those based on the apparently less sure grounds of diction. 
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XIX. 255: 

airy yap Tade cipar’ éyw mopov of” dyopetis, 
mrvéac’ éx Gaddpov. 

The ellipse of some word meaning ‘taking them’ before 
tx OadXdpov justifies the reading éyxAdoaca in Bacchytldes, 
v. 142: Kaié te Sacdadréac ek Adpvaxoc WkbmLopov pirpov 
#yxAdoaoa, ‘she burned the log (taken) from the figured 
chest wherein she had enclosed it.’ 

XXI. 407: 

pydiws érdvvcce véw epi KoAXOT Xopdyy. 
There does not seem to be much point in calling the 


peg ‘new.’ Perhaps we should read 


« 8 , > , en s SAX 5 ‘ 
pyidiws éeravuvacev EW Tept KoAAOTL Xopony. 


XXII. 126-130: 


> , , » > , 2% 4 
éprobipy S€ Tis Eoxev evdp7Tw evi Toixw, 

> , ‘ > s0. > , , 
axporatov §¢ map’ ovdov évetabéos peydpo.o 

jv 680s és Aavpyv, cavides J Exov ed dpapviat. 
tiv 8 ’Odvoeds ppdlerOar aviryer Stov tpopBov 
« > 1 >; aA ’ > ” 4 > > , 
éoradr’ ayy’ aris’ pia 8 oin yiyver epoppy. 


My contributions to the understanding of this passage 
only go as far as the pressing of the meaning of zapa with 
the accus., and a slight difference of opinion as to the 
position of the épopuy. It will be necessary, however, to 
give a view of the whole situation. I have borrowed Dr. 
Merry’s plan. J. L. Myers, in a learned and ingenious 
article in Zhe Fournal of Hellentc Studtes, vol. xx., p. 128, 
gives a quite different plan, regarding the Homeric House 
as conforming to the Mycenaean, not the Hellenic, type. 
One point made by him (though not necessarily connected 
with his main thesis) is very interesting and important. 
He has fully established that the Homeric use of ava and 
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xara with regard to the Homeric péyapov reverses the 
usage of English phraseology, according to which to go 
‘up’ the hall is to go away from the entrance, and to go 
‘down’ the hall is to go fowards the door. In the Odyssey 
sara is the regular word for motion zzwards, and ava for 
motion outwards. This usage holds good for towns also; 
a person coming nto a town goes Kara aor or Onmov, one 
going ou? goes ava. 

For the meaning of the accus. after mapa cp. o. 206, 
xaréBaw’ depexna, ‘walked down along.’ We cannot under- 
stand the passage unless we suppose that the dpcobpn or 
‘postern’ was in the wall in the interior of the péyapov 
near the women’s apartment. The suitors occupied this 
part of the péyapov, while Odysseus and his party stood 
within the entrance to the péyapoy from the avAy near the 
mpdoonoc. Now the only way of reaching the épaofipn was 
by going along the ovddc, the plinth (a raised surbase or 
projecting dado tapering up from the floor) which ran 
round the whole room about five feet from the ground. 
It had on the top a cornice or ledge broad enough to 
allow a man to walk on it. There was only one way of 
mounting on the ovddc, probably a little ladder or flight of 
steps, which is called ipopuh, ‘the approach.’ This must 
have been somewhat nearer to Odysseus’ end of the hall, 
as Odysseus charges the swineherd to take his stand close 
to it. By going along the top of this vidde (reached by 
the égoput), axpdérarov map’ ovddv, one would arrive at the 
époo8tpn or door in the wall, through which one could 
reach the Aadpy or corridor. Agelaus proposes that some- 
one should try to reach the dpcoftpn, and through it the 
Aabpn, and so get out and bring in succour from the town. 
Melanthius urges that to accomplish this you must come 
too near the entrance, and the opening of the corridor into 
the mpddouog is ‘a parlous spot,’ being commanded by the 
bow of Odysseus. Hence he scrambles up to the loopholes 
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(p@yec) in the wall which gave light to the «diuat which 
led to the vrepunov. 








d 


a. péyapov. 4. Apartment of the women. cc. mpéSouos. dd. aidovaa. 
cee. Aavipn. SJ. pawryes meyaporo. g. wdAima€é leading to bmeparov and OdAamos. 
h. dprobvpyn with two approaches, one from wéyapuv, the other from Aavpn. 

Zt. époppy. 


XXIII. 156-162: 

This is an interpolation from Z. 229-236, where the 
lines are appropriate. The tautology in xepadijc and kdpn- 
roc is quite intolerable. Again, 218-224 has been rightly 
rejected by the Alexandrine critics. A longer interpolation 
is 300-343, where the writer makes Odysseus speak of 
himself in the third person, and calls the sirens daéwai, 
misapprehending adiwdv ~Od6yyov in r. 516. 


XXIV. : 


The lines 1-204 of the last book have been generally 
regarded as spurious, and should be marked as such. 
Dr. Merry gives the arguments of Aristarchus against its 
genuineness. Hermes is not elsewhere either Yvyorourde, 
or ‘Cyllenian,’ in Homer. The Muses are nine in number 
in 1. 60, while in Homer, when more than one muse is 
mentioned, the number is indefinite. Further, the Nereids 
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are Ocal in 67, BoAyow (which ought to mean ‘ the throwing 
of missiles,’ as in p. 283) means ‘missiles’ in 161, and 
nothing could be more un-Homeric than 197-8— 


revéovat & émiyOoviowrw dowdy 


307 , > sf , 
aOdvarot xapieaoav é€xéehpove [nvedoredy. 


XXIV. 190: 


‘ 


For xarOéuevov read xarOéuevor. 


Again, 386 to the end is quite unworthy of the poet of 
the Odyssey, and is full of un-Homeric expressions, like 
deirvy émexelpeov 386, rig vb mor juépn Hoe, Deoi piroe 514, 
and (worst of all) Oea¢ 67a hwvnodonc 535, where oa must 
be governed by gwvyctonc. The interpolator doubtless 

| remembered (and misunderstood) B. 182, Euvénxe Ocac da 
f pwvnodonc, where bra is governed by Euvénxe. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 





THE QUASI-CAESURA IN VERGIL. 


“J “HE importance to the rhythm of the hexameter of a 

caesura in the third foot is generally recognized 
Some confine the definition of the penthemimeral caesura 
to the ‘strong’ species, where the break is after the first 
long syllable of the third foot. In this paper I include 
also the ‘ weak’ or ‘trochaic,’ the rou) xara rpirov tpoyaiov, 
where the break is after the first short syllable of a dactyl 
in the third foot. When we consider the prevalence! of 
this trochaic caesura in Greek hexameters, and reflect how 
sensitive the Roman ear was to its rhythmic effect—so 
sensitive that Cicero wrote mzhz crede, lest crede mthi 
should give a suggestion of verse—and when we feel where 
our metrical sense is first awakened in such a line as the 
following’: 

Apparet domus intus, et atria longa patescunt 
Aen. ii. 483; 


and when we find that in Verg. Aen. ii., out of 804 lines, 
673 have the strong, 85 the weak caesura, and 46 neither, 
and in Aen. xii., of g50 lines, 792 have the strong, 129 the 
weak, and 29 neither (z.e. that in these books there is a 


1JIn Hom. //. xxii., in the first 100 where the trochaic caesura of the third 
lines, there are 54 with trochaic, or is supported only by the trihemimeral 
weak caesura, 35 with strong caesura, caesura, or the quasi-caesura. In iv. 
10 with both and one with neither. 486, 
In the second 100 lines there are 50 
with trochaic, 42 with strong, 7 with 
both, and one (in which a proper name 
fills the third foot) with neither. it has no support except another 

2Cf. Aen. iii. 644, 707; iv. 316,  trochaic caesura that is latent in the 
486; v. 781, 785; vii. 711; x. 24,95, compound word. 


Spargens humida mella soporiterumque 
papaver, 
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weak, and not a strong, caesura in about one-eighth of the 
total number of lines), I think we must admit the metrical 
power of this trochaic caesura, and allow it to be regarded 
as a penthemimeral caesura, though the term may be not 
strictly applicable. 

We are truly told that the penthemimeral caesura is of 
itself sufficient to make a verse harmonious, ¢.g.— 


Pars stupet innuptae donum exitiale Minervae. 
Aen. ii. 51. 


Res Agamemnonias victriciaque arma secutus. 
Aen. iii. 54. 


But when it is added 'that, when the penthemimeral 
caesura is absent there must be found both the trihe- 
mimeral and the hepthemimeral—and by penthemimeral 
caesura is here meant only the strong form—we must ask 
leave to dissent. 


Praecipitat, suadentque cadentia sidera somnos. 
Aen. ii. 9, 


is surely a musical line; andif we propose to ourselves the 
question where we begin to feel that we are reading verse, 
we must, I think, answer that it is when we perceive that 
the zctus falls on the unaccented final syllable of Araecepztat, 
and that we become sure of the rhythm when we come to the 
trochaic caesura of the third foot. Is there then any law 
which in Vergil governs the omission of the penthemimeral 
caesura in this wide sense? On examining the lines which 
have no caesura in the third foot, we shall find that there is 
an élision before the third foot in about 70 per cent. of them, 
and that the rest admit of explanation on special grounds. 
The analogy of this phenomenon to the ‘ quasi-caesura’ 
in Greek iambics will strike everyone. Before developing 
the analogy I must seek to establish the law. The follow- 
ing are all the lines in Aen. v. which have no break in the 
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third foot. Those marked with an asterisk are also without 
elision before the third foot, and are seeming exceptions to 
the proposed rule :— 


. Interea mediwm Aeneas iam classe tenebat. 
. Spondeat, hoc sperem Italiam contingere caclo. 
. Obstipuit vis Aeneas: ille agmine longo. 

7. Tranquillo silet, zamo/aque attolitur unda. 
. Ductores longe effulgent ostroque decori. 
. Radit iter laevwm interior, subitoque priorem. 
. Victori chlamydem auratam, quam plurima circum. 
. Loricam, quam Demoleo detraxerat ipse. 
. Euryalus forma insignis viridique iuventa. 
. Corripiunt spatia auxilio, limenque relinquunt. 
. Iamque fere spatio extremo fessique sub ipsam. 
. Tutatur favor Zuryalum, lacrimaeque decorae. 
. Haud equidem pretio inductus pulchroque iuvenco. 
. Terga boum plumbo insuto ferroque rigebant. 

7. Magnanimusque Anchiszades et pondus et ipsa. 
. Idque pio sedet Aeneae, probat auctor Acestes. 
. Multa cavo later ingeminant et pectore vastos. 

Ille, velut celsam oppugnat qui molibus urbem. 
. Ostendit dextram insurgens Entellus, et alte. 
. Ast illum fidz aequales genua aegra trahentem. 
. Accipiunt; palmam Entello taurumque relinquunt. 
. Tela tenens, fratrem Eurytion in vota vocavit. 
. Hic oculis subitwm obicitur, magnoque futurum. 
. Infelix! cui /e exitio Fortuna reservat. 
. Septima post Troiae excidium iam vertitur aestas. 
Haec memorans, prima infensum vi corripit ignem. 

. At matres primo ancipites, oculisque malignis. 
. Coniciunt. Furit zmmiss’s Vulcanus habenis. 
. Accelerat simul Aeneas, simul agmina Teucrum. 
. Saxa petunt; piget zcep/7 lucisque, suosque. 
. Pertaesum magn? incepti rerumque tuarum est. 
. Et quidquid tecum invalidum metuensque pericli est. 
. Care magis, nate, Iliacis exercite fatis. 








ET coal 
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760. Fundatur Vener? Idaliae, tumuloque sacerdos. 
790. Quam molem subito excierit : maria omnia caelo. 
814. Unus erit tantwm amissum quem gurgite quaeres, 


In these 36 instances of the omitted caesura in the 
third foot, there are only eight (marked by an asterisk) 
which have not an elision before it. Of these eight, five 
(260, 343, 407, 418, 675) admit of the all-covering plea of a 
proper name, which gains indulgence for even an anapaest 
in the fourth foot of a senarius. The other three I would 
defend on the principle of the detachable character of a pre- 
position, or stmilar word, in composition. ‘This latter, so 
common in Greek, is, in Latin, familiar to us from, 

Hostile aratrum ex|ercitus insolens 
Horace, C. 1. xvi. 213 
Dum flagrantia de|torquet ad oscula 
EDs 40. 15. 201.255 
and, as we can see in line 127 above, applies to the nega- 
tive prefix zz- (cp. Hor., A. P. 263). It will be observed 
that the elision generally occurs before a similarly com- 
pounded word (e.g. 133, 170, 295, &c.), and it may be asked 
why we should not adopt this generally as a sufficient 
compensation for the lack of the caesura. I have no more 
doubt that the occurrence of such a compound after the 
elision helps the metre than I have that the trihemimeral 
and hepthemimeral caesuras (and, of course, the cadence 
in the fifth and sixth), which also nearly always are found 
along with the quasi-caesura, help the metre. But the 
principle of ‘separable compound’ will not account for 
such cases as 250, 316, 468; and the number of instances 
where elision before the third foot is found to compensate 
for absence of a caesura in that foot forces us to believe that 
Vergil felt the metrical effect of that elision. If this were 
not so, what was to prevent his writing in 790, 
Quam molem exciertt subifo; maria omnia caelo ? 


I proceed now to examine Aex, vii., which was perhaps 
HERMATHENA.—VOL. XI. I 
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the last book Vergil composed. In it we find a far smaller 
number of lines without a caesura in the third foot, but the 
proportion of these remedied by quasi-caesura about the 
same :— 
177. Quin etiam veterum effigies ex ordine avorum. 
212. Dixerat; et dicta Ilioneus sic voce secutus. 
231. Non erimus regno indecores, nec vestra feretur. 
*257. Auspiciis; huic progeniem virtute futuram. 
277. Instratos ostro alipedes pictisque tapetis. 
¥*294. Fata Phrygum! num Sigezs occumbere campis. 
299. Quin etiam patria excussos infesta per undas. 
*333. Fama loco, neu conudiis ambire Latinum. 
380. Intenti ludo exercent, ille actus habena. 
428. Ipsa palam far? omnipotens Saturnia iussit. 
435. Hic iuvenis, vatem irridens, sic orsa vicissim. 
443- Cura tibi divam effigies et templa tueri. 
572. Nec minus interea extremam Saturnia bello. 
623. Ardet inexcita Ausonia atque inmobilis ante. 
*704. Misceri putet aeriam sed gurgite vasto. 
748. Armati terram exercent, semperque recentes. 
775. Sedibus, et nymphae Egeriae nemorique relegat. 

Of the four seeming exceptions to the law in these 
seventeen instances of omitted caesura, 257 and 333 are 
explained by the ‘detachable prefix,’ 294 by the principle 
of the proper name, and 704 perhaps by an extension of 
the latter principle ; aerzam being a word of Greek origin 
might be felt to have some claim to indulgence, though its 
use by Lucretius suggests a different explanation. It is 
worth remarking, that the proportion of lines with only 
the weak caesura in the third foot has not sensibly dimi- 
nished in this book, there being 85 to 715 with the strong. 
There are 49 cases where elision occurs before a strong 
caesura in the third foot, as— 


16. Vincla recusantum et sera sub nocte rudentum, 


which tends to show that the Ancients felt its metrical 
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power in this place more than we do. Their pronunciation 
must have marked its existence in a way we cannot hope 
to realise, if there be any truth in the story that the whole 
theatre was convulsed with laughter at the mispronunci- 
ation of Eur. Ovest. 279: aific ai yadjv’ dpa, as if it were 
yahiv dpm (see on Ar. Ran. 304). 

Let us now take Gcorgic i. as representing Vergil’s 
early style, when he had wrought his ‘ stateliest measure’ 
to perfection. There are twelve lines which have no. 
caesura in the third foot :— 


46. Ingemere, et sulco attritus splendescere vomer. 
81. Effetos cinerem immundum iactare per agros. 
106. Deinde satis fluvivm inducit rivosque sequentes. 
119. Versando terram experti, nihil improbus anser. 
196. Et, quamvis ign? exiguo, properata maderent. 
zo1. Non aliter quam qu? adverso vix flumine lembum. 
255. Conveniat, quando armatas deducere classes. 
300. Frigoribus parto agricolae plerumque fruuntur. 
323. Sublimem expulsam eruerent; ita turbine nigro. 
*350. Det motus zcompositfos et carmina dicat. 
399. Dilectae Thetid? alcyones; non ore solutos. 
*482, Fluviorum rex Lridanus, camposque per omnes. 


The compound word in 350, and the proper name in 
482, are sufficient to account for the absence of the domi- 
nant caesura in these lines, and surely no one will contend 
that it was a mere accident, that in all the rest an elision 
is found before the third fvot. 

In Aen. i. (756 lines) there are 34 cases of no caesura in 
the third foot, in 24 of which there is elision before that 
foot. The 10 seeming exceptions are to be accounted for, 
5 by the principle of proper names, 4 by the principle of 
detachable prefix. The remaining exception to the rule— 


224. Despiciens mare vel/volum terrasque iacentes, 


may be explained by the occurrence of a compound word, 


or by the fact that this word is a Lucretian echo. 
l2 
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In the first book of Lucretius, out of 1110 lines, there are, 
strange to say, only 50 without a caesura in the third foot; 
but while 18 of these can be explained by the ‘ detachable 
prefix,’ only 7 have an elision before the third. In the 
rest we find such words as monlivagae omnutmodts, in which 
the composition is felt, or technical words (that may 
perhaps be regarded as entitled to the privileges of proper 
names), such as corportbus, corporea, matertes, in several 
cases. I may here mention that Catull. Ixiv. (405 lines) 
in only five instances (18, 128, 193, 196, 248) neglects 
caesura in the third foot, of which two have the quasi- 
caesura,' two are explained by the principle of separable 


compound, and one, 193— 


Eumenides quibus anguino redimita capillo— 


1 Lachmann, on Lucret. vi. 1067, 
recognises the power of the quasi- 
caesura, when, proposing what Munro 
calls a ‘most unrhythmical verse,’ 


Quae memorare queam inter singillariter 
apta, 


he writes ‘nec versui sua deest caesura, 
quae est inter syllabas conliquescentes,’ 
and quotes Lucret. iii. 258, 612, 715; 
v. 165; vi. 197. He did not notice 
the help to the metre afforded in these 
and such lines by the ‘detachable 
prefix,’ or he would not have suggested 
the alteration of Lucilius iv. 17, from 
Scipiadae magno improbus to Improbu’ 
Scipiadae magno, where the elision of 
-s before Sc. is very harsh. The 
principle of detachable prefix is for 
Lucretius a far more frequent compen- 
sation for the omission of the caesura 
than the quasi-caesura. This may 
serve to explain Vergil, den. xi. 758, 
and xii. 144, which Lachmann defends 
by a quasi-caesura in the fourth foot. 
In Hor, Sat. 1. iii, 134: 


An tu reris eum occisa | insanisse parente, 


it is surely perverse of Lachmann to 
place the quasi-caesura in the fourth 
instead of in the third foot: and the 
same remark applies to Propert. ii. 
xvii. II: 

Quem modo felicem invidia | admirante fere- 

bant 

(which he has marked thus), and to 
Silius, viii. 327, xii. 146, and Statius, 
Theb. iii. 71, and Fuv. x. 358, xiv. 
108. One would have said that 
Lachmann, had he devoted the atten- 
tion to Vergil that he did to Lucretius, 
would inevitably have hit on the rule 
of the quasi-caesura, but that he says 
that the only hexameters from Ennius 
to Juvenal ‘non legitime incisos’ are 
Hor. Sat. 11. iii. 181, and A. P. 263; 
and Silius, viii. 530, Vulturnum quas- 
que evertere silentia Amyclae, the first 
two of which are defensible by ‘de- 
tachable prefixes,’ und the last is quite 
Vergilian, except that Vergil, as is 
natural from his fondness for a spondee 
in the fourth foot, has a strong instead 
of a weak caesura in the fourth, after 
a quasi-caesura in the third. 
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seems to me onomatopoetic. In many instances elision 
before the third aids a weak caesura, ¢.g.— 

79. Cecropiam solitam esse dapem dare Minotauro. 

288. Non vacuos; namqve ille tulit radicitus altas. 

The following table will, I trust, convince any who are 
still doubtful. The apparent exceptions to the rule, that 
Vergil uses a quasi-caesura in the absence of a penthe- 
mimeral caesura, are divided under three heads—(a) cases 
of proper names ; (4) cases where a separable compound 
explains the absence of caesura or quasi-caesura; and 
(c) cases that necessitate some other explanations. 




















Number | Without | With 
of Caesura | Quasi- | Seeming Exceptions. | 
Lines. |in 3rd foot | caesura. 
.— 
Eclogues, = ‘ 3 850 II 7 I I 2 
Georgics i, . ‘ , 514 12 10 I I — 
‘ MS. a ' i 54! 14 9 - 2 3 
rs i ‘ ‘ 566 15 10 I 4 — 
ie Ria e a 566 16 II I 4 - 
Aeneid Big: ve ° -| 756 34 24 5 + I 
9 Mi. ° ‘ 804 46 34 4 6 2 | 
ms aa ‘ ‘ 718 21 14 3 2 2 
i Ms ‘ . 705 26 22 2 2 -- 
Pe Wey. -s ‘ d 871 36 28 5 3 — | 
os Why: : , gol 34 23 5 5 I 
BS Vy ‘ : 817 17 13 I 2 I 
» Wilk, . . ‘ 731 24 14 3 5 2 
” a s 817 36 20 6 8 2 
» Ti. sé ° ° 908 33 18 6 9 =- 
” a ; ‘ gI5 30 24 _ 5 I 
| 99 a ‘ 950 29 21 3 3 2 
pa 434 | 302 47 66 19 
| 
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It will be seen that the number of exceptions that 
occasion any difficulty is very small, 19 in all, being only 
about 4 per cent. But the difficulty is not insurmount- 
able : 


Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit 


Aen, ii. 222 
and 


Nec ripas datur horrendas et rauca fluenta 
Lb. vi. 327 
are evidently onomatopoetic ; and there is a solemnity in 


Mille viros, qui supremum comitentur honorem 


Lb. xi. 61 
and in 


Quo vitam dedit aeternam ? cur mortis adempta est 
Lb. xii. 879 
that in Vergil must be regarded as intentional. So, too, 
the lines 
Quo Phoebus vocet errantes, iubeatque reverti 


Tb. iii. 101 
and 


Laeta dedi, nunc sollicitam timor anxius urget 
Lb. ix. 89 


breathe doubt and anxiety in their rhythm, though indeed 
the compound nature of sollicztam, as of veltvolum (Aen. 
i. 224), might well take these lines out of the third class of 
exceptions. V7rgineae (Aen. ix. 120) and virginibus (Geor. 
ii. 486) have the sanction of Lucret. i. 87, as ¢llorum (Ec. 
vii. 17) has of Lucret.i. 766. Servitio (Ec. i. 40) has some- 
what the character of a proper name in the mouth of a 
slave, just as we find people who spell their ‘cause’ with 
C, and naval and military men speak of the ‘ Service.’ 
But such technical terms may be allowed to go without 
explanation, as Lucretian echoes; and Geor. ii. 5, 


Muneribus, tibi pampineo gravidus autumno, 


might be ranked with them, were it not that the other 
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irregularities suggest that the line is a quotation, or a 
daring experiment. * Onomatopoetic’ is a mouthful of a 
word, or I should again use it for 
Praesertim si tempestas a vertice silvis. 
Georg. ii. 309. 


If anyone wishes to begin /ega/os (Aen. viii. 143), finttimo 
(Aen. viii. 569), germant (Aen. x. 125), and tnfertas (Acn. 
X. 519) with capital letters, and regard them as quasi- 
proper names, he could easily find authority for so doing. 
But even if this be thought grotesque, and no satisfactory 
explanation can be found, four exceptions in four hundred 
lines do not affect the general validity of the law, and 
Vergil may be allowed to have occasionally failed to 
observe a rule, of the existence of which he was quite 
unconscious. Geor. ii. 5, that has just been quoted, does 
not overthrow the rule that the last syllable of gravzdus is 
short, nor the rule that the fifth foot is generally a dactyl. 

It is scarcely to be hoped that the explanations here 
offered will in every case be accepted, but I trust that 
I have called attention to an interesting phenomenon 
which has hitherto, so far as I know, escaped observation, 
and which throws light on one of the methods by which 
Vergil produced his marvellous metrical effects. In such 
matters it is scarcely safe to trust a modern ear, but I 
think it cannot be questioned that, in employing the 
quasi-caesura to compensate for the omission of the pen- 
themimeral caesura, Vergil has introduced a distinct im- 
provement into the Hexameter. 

I had the curiosity to see how the law would work if 
applied to the Latin hexameters of C. S. Calverley,' who 
was as ignorant of its existence as Vergil, but who seems 
to have known his Vergil almost as well as Maro himself. 


‘As I have mentioned Calverley, I two from his delightful ‘ Verses and 
would ask leave to remove a blot or ‘Translations.’ In his translation from 
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His Vergilian instinct has kept him from transgressing, 
In his translation of Lycidas (185 lines) there are three 
without caesura in the third foot— 


22. Et gressus pracfergrediens convertat, et ‘esto.’ 
34. Saltabant Satyr? informes nec munera laeto. 
60. Tempore quo dirwm auditu strepitante caterva. 


Though Porson, who originated the term ‘ quasi- 
caesura,’ limited it to the fourth foot of the senarius, its 
application seems now to be extended to the third foot 
(see the commentators on Soph. 47. 969). Its effect is 


probably due to the very slight rhythmic difference be- 
tween, for example, 


et , , > » , , 
@ oréupara Ejvac’ éréxrucev Ged 
and 


rer Envaca ‘réxAwoev Ged, 


and many instances of it might be explained by prodelision 
(which does not seem to have occurred to Latin metrical 
writers, except in the case of es, es¢); but there is another 
principle, that of the detachable prefix, or separable com- 
pound, which has been emphasized, and fully illustrated, 
in the foregoing remarks, which certainly helps many of 


Hymns Ancient and Modern, xliv., the *Tu ‘“suboles terrena, redi’’ nec plura 
Jast two lines are rendered (p. 205, 5th locuto’ should be ‘Ze &c.’; and p. 
edition, 1874), 213, 





‘nupor sordidos’ should be 



























































Protenus excipiat caeli indulgentia terras, 
Haud dirimenda saeculis. 

Few, I think, will seriously guestion 

that Calverley wrote, 
Haud di/wenda saeculis, 

and probably ‘proé/nus’ in the first line. 
Equally certain it appears to me that 
on p. 207, ‘ Bene omniatum ’” should be 
‘ ominatum’; and on p. 210, ‘ Flaute 
noto’ should be ‘Ilanxte noto,’ and 


‘nuper s.’. I commend these correc- 
tions to the enemies of emendation. 
They are misprints, no doubt, but they 
have been in the hands of scholars for 
years, and have persisted in edition 
after edition. If we had anything like 
as good authority for the existence of 
* Haud dirimenda saeculis’ in Horace, 
should we not be told that the first 
syllable in dérimo was ‘sometimes 


long’? 
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the lines that are supposed to depend entirely on the 
quasi-caesura for their rhythm— 


kairo. ot pev KaKel Tpos-avdnow Evvwv.—Sopu. Aj. 855. 
ri dpra Tovd ér-eyyedoev dv xatd.—Zb. 969. 


rivos xépw toadvd’ dv-dAwaas NOyov ;—Jb. 1049. 


But that is not a matter ‘for this leisure,’ and this 
paper, in spite of much compression, has extended to 
greater length than I anticipated. 


P. SANDFORD. 


In his note on Lucretius ii. 1059, Munro applies 
the term ‘quasi-caesura’ to what is above called the prin- 
ciple of separable compound, which it appears is more 
commonly used by Lucretius as compensation for the lack 
of caesura than elision before the third foot. ‘It may be 
presumed,’ says Munro, ‘that the preposition of the com- 
pound formed a quasi-caesura.’ It is strange that he did 
not notice the real quasi-caesura, which is found in all the 
lines he deals with in this note. 


Multimodis temere, incassum frustraque coacta.—ii. 1059. 
Dissolui, quod sz inmortalis nostra foret mens.—iii. 612, 
Haud erit, ut merito inmortalis possit haberi.—iii. 715. 
Desipere est, quid en?m inmortalibus atque beatis.—v. 165. 


Nunc ea quo pacto inter sese mixta quibusque.—iii. 258. 


The instances like ab zuravtt, ad tribuere, which he 
adduces from the new Corpus Ins. Lat., are valuable cor- 
roboration of the principle of separable compound. 


P.. SS 








ATTACHMENT AGST SIR JAMES CARROLL, © 
1ST MARCH, 1631. 


CAROLUS dei gia Angl Scotie ffranc Hibnie Rex fidei 
defensor &c  Dittis nobis Dudleii Boswell  Ithiel 
Walker | Randall Ince Thome Price [a blank space for 
another name) saltt Quia Jacobus Carroll miles cum 
per publicas pclamaéén | per vic? civitat? Dublin in 
diversis locis ejusdem Com.° virtute bis fifi eisdem vic? 
direct ex pte nia peeptum fuerit | quod idem Jacobus 
Carroll sub p ligeantie sue coram nobis in Cancellar? nia 
Hibfiie psonaliter compareret mandato | tamen ni6 in ea 
pte pariter manifeste contempsit Ideo vubis coniunctim 
et divisim mandam? quod pfat Jacobu® | Carroll ubicum- 
q fuer? invent? infra Regnu? Hibflie tangm Rebellem et 
legis five Contemptor® attachiat? vel attachi | -ar? faciat? 
Ita quod eum fieatis vel teri faciat? coram nobis in dta 
Cancellar? fifa Hibjiie in Quifid Pasche proxim? | futur? 
ubicumq: tunc fuer? ad respondend sup hiis que sibi 
obiicient? tunc ibm Et ad faciend ulterius et recipiend 
qd | Cur° fifa consideraver? in hac pte Et hoc nullatenus 
omittat nec aliquis vim mittat Damus enim universis et 
singut | vicecomiti3 maiorib: Ballivis Constabular’ & aliis 
officiar? minister’ ligeis & subditis firis quibuscumq: 
tam | infra libertates quam extra tenore psentiu® firmiter 
in mandatis quod vobis & cuilt vim in execucone pre- 
missor® | intendentes sint & assistentes in éibus diligent 
prout decet In cujus rei testiméium has tras firas fieri 
fecimus | Patent? Test? pdilect? & fidel? Consanguin’ et 
Consiliar’ fifis Adamo vicecom Loftus de Ely Cancellar? 
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primo die Martii | Anno regni fifi Septimo ‘ 
Newman. Longford, 
magio Rotulor’. 





TRANSLATION, 


Charles, by grace of God, King of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. To our 
beloved Dudley [Dudleio] Boswell, Ithiel Walker, Randall 
Ince, Thomas Price [and another], Greeting : 

Because Sir James Carroll—when it was made known 
[preceptum fuerit] on our part, by public proclamations 
through the streets of the borough of Dublin in divers parts 
of the same county, by virtue of our summons directed to 
the same streets, that the said James Carroll, under pain 
of his allegiance, should appear in person before us in our 
Chancery of Ireland—nevertheless openly despised our 
summons in that respect: We therefore command you, 
jointly and separately, that ye shall attach, or cause to be 
.attached, the aforesaid James Carroll, wherever he shall be 
found within the Kingdom of Ireland, as a Rebel and con- 
temner of our Law; so that you may bring him [have him], 
or cause him to be had before us in our Chancery of Ireland 
on the quindene of Easter next, wherever he shall be, to 
answer concerning those things [super iis que] which are 
brought against him then and there, and furthermore to do 
and to receive what our Court shall consider in this matter; 
and this let not any of you by any means omit or neglect 
[? mittat], for we have directed all and singular of our 
viscounts, mayors, bailiffs, constabularies, and other 
officials, our lieges and subjects whatsoever, both within 
the liberties and without, in the tenor of these presents 





that to you and each of you in the execution of the 
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aforesaid they shall be attentive and assist you in all things 
diligently, as is proper. 

In witness of which we have caused to be made these 
our letters patent: witnesses, our well-beloved and faithful 
cousins and councillors, Adam Viscount Loftus, of Ely, 
Chancellor of our Kingdom of Ireland; Viscount Corke, 
our High Treasurer of our Kingdom; our two Justices of 
the kingdom aforesaid, at Dublin, the 1st day of March, the 
seventh year of our reign [1631]. 


NEWMAN. LONGFORD, 
Master of the Rolls. 


The abbreviations are all legible, and present no 
difficulty. The persons addressed at the opening are four 
Fellows of Trinity College; but no Provost or Vice- 
Provost is mentioned, nor can they all have been Senior 
Fellows, as Ince and Walker were elected in 1629. The 
obvious intention of adding one name, which would make 
them a majority out of eight, suggests that at the moment 
they were acting as Senior Fellows. Why they should 
have been addressed in this attachment is not clear. Pos- 
sibly there was evidence that Sir James Carroll was secreted 
in the College. 

This document, lying in the muniment room of Trinity 
College, and not noticed anywhere in print, so far as I know, 
concerns a prominent citizen of Dublin, who was Mayor 
of Dublin in 1612, 1617, and 1627, and who was deposed 
from being Mayor in his fourth term in 1635 by a sentence 
of the Court of the Castle, which found that he had used 
his official position to buy coal in the port of Dublin at 8s. 
per ton, and retail it to the citizens of Dublin at 16s., con- 
trary to the king’s provisions for supplying the citizens at 
a moderate price. The details are given in Gilbert’s 
** Records of the Corporation,” iii., pp. 307-8; and, in the 
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preface to the volume, Gilbert has given a sketch of Carroll’s 
civic history. But he was evidently unaware of the attach- 
ment above printed, which comes in date between his third 
mayoralty and the date of his conviction. According to 
the document in the Corporation Registry he was Mayor 
in 1635, and present in Court, and was unable to give any 
better defence than ignorance of the law. He was fined 
£1000, and to be imprisoned at the king’s pleasure. Not 
a word is said about his evasion of any previous citation, 
or his contempt of Court, in 1631. It seems, therefore, 
likely that, having disappeared from Dublin, and allowed 
some years to elapse, he came back again, trusting to the 
forgetfulness of the Crown, or perhaps to private influence ; 
and it was not till he was actually mayor, in 1635, that he 
was arraigned and convicted of his crime. I only give this 
tentative explanation, and hope that some antiquarian 
versed in the annals of Dublin and the history of its citizens 
will clear up the chronological difficulty. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 











THE IDENTITY OF AJAX. 


§ 1. HE familiar name which represents Alag in Latin * 


literature offers two difficulties. We have no 
parallel to such a development of a guttural in a borrowed 
word. When one folk takes a name from another, any 
change that the name undergoes is sure to be due to the 
natural tendency to make it easier to pronounce. Analogy 
or other external influence may interfere occasionally 
and produce some exceptions to this general law; for 
instance, phonetic ease may be sacrificed for the sake of 
a Volksetymologie. But in the case of Azax no special 
motive has been discovered to account for the seeming 
perversity of the Latin tongue in loading Azas with an 
alien guttural. 

§ 2.—In the second place, the name of the hero, for 
those peoples among whom his worship flourished', was 
not Alac but AiFac’; and this remark applies to the Locrian 
as well as to the Salaminian Aias, There seems no like- 
lihood in the conjecture that the name of the Locrian 
warrior was originally Aiag without the spirant, and that 
it was only through the loss of that sound in Ionic that he 
became a namesake of the Salaminian’. Ifthe form AIA 








1 The Aeginetans, Megarians, and 3 Observe the fact that the Locrian 

Salaminians ; the cult was introduced is designated Azivas Vilatas (’ O.Acd5ns) 

into Attica after the conquest of on an Etruscan wall-painting (in the 

Salamis. Necropolis of Vulci, Mon, dell’ Inst., 
*Cp. Ahrens, Dial, Dor., 43;Boeckh, _ vi. pl. 31). 

C. I. G., vol, iv. p. 102, No. 7377. 
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appears on fourth-century Locrian coins’, thisis no evidence 
for popular speech in Locris, but is only an example of the 
influence of the Homeric epos on mints. 

Since, then, the name was AiFac, it should have passed 
into Latin as *Aewas—or, assuming the possibility of 
the intrusion of a guttural, which I dispute, *Aeuax. It 
cannot be supposed that the name was first adopted by a 
poet (¢.g., Livius Andronicus) directly from Homer, for in 
that case the corruption of -as to -ax would be simply 
inconceivable. Those Greek names, for whose adoption 
literature is responsible, always appear exactly trans- 
literated. The probability is that Aias first became a 
familiar name in Latium, either through contact with 
Greeks by whom he was worshipped, or by seeing im- 
ported pottery on which he was represented. In the 
former case it is certain that he would have been known as 
Aeuas. In the latter case it would be possible to assume 
that the name first obtained currency in the fifth century 
or later, and that it was taken from Attic vases, on which it 
appeared without the digamma. But it will be admitted 
that we should rather expect to find the hero appearing as 
Acuas on Latin ground, just as he appeared as Azvas, 
Eivas, Evas in Etruria’. 

§ 3.—Ojf these difficulties the first seems to be insuper- 
able. The second, if it stood alone, would not suffice to 
cast doubt on the identity of Azax with Altac; for we can 
make a reasonable supposition to account for the absence 
of the spirant. But, taken in conjunction with the first 
difficulty, the absence of the spirant, which we should 
certainly expect to find preserved, reinforces and corro- 
borates it. 

These considerations have led me to entertain the belief 

1 Of Opus: Head, Hist. Num., 285. dell’ Inst., ix. pl. 15, 2; Corssen, 


*Fabretti, Primo Supplemento to Ueber die Sprache der Etrusker, 1, 
Corp. Inscr. Ital, 462 and 408; Mon, 824. 
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that the original Atax was not Alac, but a wholly different 
hero. Azax corresponds closely to Aiaxé¢; the inflexional 
difference can easily be explained either as the result of a 
syncopation on Italian ground, or by assuming a collateral 
Greek form *Ata& (cp. madAaé : tadXaxdco,—obrAa€ : purAakde 
and ptAaxoc,—avat : avaxd¢) ; while the lengthening of the 
-ac- was almost inevitable through the analogy of other 
dissyllabic words in -ax. We may, in fact, say that 
linguistically Atax represents Aiaxdbc, and does not represent 
AiFac. 

§ 4.—Now it is possible to explain how the worship 
of Aeacus could have come to Campania. Although in 
historical times there seems to be no record of the cult of 
Aeacus elsewhere than in Aegina, we know that he was a 
Thessalian god or hero, and we know that he was in 
Thessaly before he was in Aegina. Apart from the state. 
ment of Servius' that he was made king of Thessaly by 
Zeus, apart from the tradition, preserved by Stephanus of 
Byzantium, that he was the founder of Dia, the Homeric 
TInAsig Aiaxidne and ’AyiAdsdc Aiaxidne demonstrate that 
Aeacus belonged where Peleus and Achilles belonged, to 
Thessaly and especially to Phthia. Homer knows nothing 
of a connexion of Aeacus or the Aeacids with Aegina; 
these heroes migrated to the island from Phthia along with 
the Myrmidons. If, therefore, we can point to any con- 
nexion between Thessaly and Campania, we have a line 
by which the hero Aeacus might have travelled in early 
times to appear on the horizon of the Latins. 

At Neapolis we find in the names of two phratries’ dis- 
tinct evidence of settlers of Thessalian origin. The phratry 
of the Eumelidae points to Pherae—the city of Eumelus, 
famous for his mares.2 The phratry of the Aristaioi points 

1 Aen. iv. 402. 371., ii. 7143 xxiii, 288; Od., iv. 
2 Kaibel, /uscriptiones Graec. Sic.et 748. 
it., 191. 
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ultimately to Phthia: it was from Phthia that the worship 
of Aristaeus went forth to Ceos, to Carystus, to Arcadia, 
and to Cyrene'. The Thessalian element in Euboea is, 
indeed, so well attested that, even without such special 
indications, it would not strike us as strange to find a 
Thessalian hero worshipped in an Euboean colony. 

§ 5.—The transformation of Aiax from the character of 
Aeacus to that of Aias presents little difficulty. One can 
readily conceive that the Roman translators of the Greek 
epic and adapters of Greek tragedy, having seldom to 
speak of Aeacus but frequently of Aias, would be glad to 
seize the name Azax, familiar in Latium, and apply it to 
Aias, from whose name it differed so little in sound that 
no one, so far as I know, has ever thought of questioning 
the identity. These old translators had the instinct to use 
names, which had already won acknowledged citizenship 
in the Latin language, whenever they could find them. 
It is, moreover, highly probable that the original equiva- 
lence of Aiax to Aeacus would have become faint or fallen 
wholly into oblivion; for in Greek myth Aeacus is the most 
colourless of heroes. And so a hero like Aiax, without 
any marked characteristics or associations of his own to 
forbid the identity, was a ready-made equivalent to the 
hands of a translator seeking to Latinize Aias. The post- 
Homeric adoption of the Telamonian Aias into the Aeacid 
family might have seemed to confirm the identification, 
supposing a Roman translator to have felt any misgivings 
as to the guttural in Aiax. But no such misgivings were 
likely to occur. When men knew Ulixes (’OAv&etc) and 
Pollux? to be the same as Odysseus and Polydeukes, they 


1Cp. Pindar, Pyth. ix. 5, 6, with Busolt, Griechische Geschichte’, i. 298, 


Scholiast’s quotation from the Hesio- 393. 

dic Eoiae = frag. 143; scholl. on 2 MoAvdevnns : Polluces (Praenestine, 
Apollonius Rhod., ii. 498 and 516; Poloces, C. I. L., i. 55), syncope 
Pridik, De Cet insulae rebus, 19-20; probably owing to the early accent, 
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could have little hesitation in equating Aiax with Aias, 
unless Aiax were already imperatively engaged for some 
other réle. But .Aiax (Aiaxé¢) had no distinctive persona- 
lity of his own, and was, therefore, at the disposal of a 
poet who wished to transform him into Aiag. 


J. B. BURY. 


Lindsay, Zhe Latin Language, 179; Etruscan language, which always syn- 
Polluces : Pollux, “probably by analogy copated in such cases in loan-words, 
of lux, gen. lucis,” ib, 182. In the — the name appears as Poltuce. 
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THE THORICIAN STONE. 


SoPHOCLES, Zidipus Coloneus, 1595 :— 
dg’ od péros oras Tod Te Mopixiov wérpov 
KoiAys axépdou Kad Aaivov tadouv 
xabeler’. 
Schneidewin was presumably right in identifying the 
stone of 1595 with the stone mentioned in an oracle 
quoted in a scholion on 57 :— 


> 
Bow rot 8° trmo.o ToTieTeLyouce KoAwvov 


évOa XiOos Tpixdpavos Eyer Kal xaAxeos ovdds, 


but rpsoptpov, which he proposes as a correction for 
Qopixiov, has no diplomatic probability. Yet he is on the 
right track. A word is wanted expressing the physical 
feature signified by rpsxapavoc, and capable of being cor- 
rupted into Oopicivv. I therefore propose— 


Tod Te Opivaxiov Térpov, 


“the Thrinacian Stone.”! There is nothing improbable in 
the supposition that the three marked projections of the 
NiDog rpixapavoe suggested a likeness to Oprvaxin, the three- 
pronged island of the Odyssey, which was commonly 
identified with Sicily. The truth, probably, is that Opiwaxiy 
originally designated the Peloponnesus, and was after- 
wards, partly through an etymological confusion (2 piv 
Tpwaxpiav AéyecOa, Schol. B ad Od. xi. 107), associated 
with Sicily, which has no resemblance to a @pivag. Many 
an Athenian, unversed in geography, may have fancied 
that the distant island of the west was really shaped like a 
trident. In any case, “ Thrinacian” would have been a 
suitable name for the AiPog rprcapavoc. 

J. B. BURY. 


' For the anapaest in the 5th foot, cp. @d. Col. 1, &c. 
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(I.) A NEW THEORY OF THE EKKYKLEMA; 
AND 


(II.) TWO SHORT NOTES. 


I.—THE EKKYKLEMA. 


oe ekkyklema was the mechanical contrivance by 

means of which, on the Attic stage, the spectators 
were enabled to see, or rather, were supposed to see, by a 
stage convention, the interior of one of the houses, or 
temples, whose fronts usually formed the scene at the back 
of thestage. Recent excavations have made it quite clear 
that it would have been impossible for the back-scene to 
have been drawn aside, in order to reveal what lay behind 
it, because the Greek theatres, at least in the Classical 
period, were so constructed that by far the greater number 
of the spectators were unable to see anything lying further 
back from the edge of the stage than the oxnva itself. The 
generally received theory of the nature of the ekkyklema 
is that it was a sort of low movable platform mounted on 
wheels, which was pushed out of one or other of the three 
doors opening on to the stage. Mr. Haigh, in his Aétc 
Theatre, describes it as follows :—*“ It was a small wooden 
platform, rolling upon wheels, and was kept inside the 
stage building. When it was required to be used, one of 
the doors in the background was thrown open, and it was 
rolled forward on to the stage.” The description in the 
Dictionary of Antiquities is much the same: “ A movable 
chamber corresponding to the size of any of the three 
doors was devised, which was wheeled out, or pushed out.” 
To the same effect, though in language not free from 
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hesitation, Alb. Miiller (Grtechtsche Buhnenaltertimer, S. 
143) remarks :—“ (Es ist) anzunehmen, dass die fraglichen 
Leichen oder Gruppen auf einer kleinen Biihne aus der 
Thiir des Hauses auf das Logeion gerollt wurden.” Further 
on, however, on p. 147, he admits that :—‘ Die Construction 
des Ekkyklema, sowie der Mechanismus, durch welchen 
dasselbe in Bewegung gesetzt wurde, sind unbekannt.” 
M. Salomon Reinach also assumes that it was a platform 
issuing through one or other of the doors, but, like A. 
Miiller, adds :—‘“‘ La maniére dont l’éxxt«Anua sortatt d’une 
porte et évoluait, pour présenter au public les personnages 
qui y avaient pris place, est absolument une énigme pour 
nous.”! Thus it appears that all the standard authorities 
are agreed that the ekkyklema was a wheeled platform 
pushed out of one of the doors of the back-scene. I venture 
to doubt if that assumption is correct. 

It is generally admitted that serious difficulties are 
encountered when it is attempted to explain the action of 
certain existing Greek dramas by reference to such a 
machine. Perhaps the greatest of these difficulties occurs 
in the case of the Lumenides. At v.64 we must suppose 
the whole of the chorus, together with Orestes—sixteen, or 
possibly only thirteen, persons in all; the chorus seated 
on chairs, Orestes holding a sword and an olive-branch, 
and embracing the Omphalos—to have made their entrance 
on a platform narrow enough to be pushed through one of 
the doorways, and with a maximum length, owing to the 
narrowness of the early Greek stage, of about eight feet. 
On that occasion the ekkyklema must have been, one 
would suppose, an exceptionally congested district. The 
platform, moreover, must, as A. Miiller points out, have 
been wheeled so far forward as to allow Apollo and 
Hermes to enter behind it by the same door. The 


' MM. Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquités grecques et 
romaines, vol. iii., p- 528. 
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difficulties are here so great that refuge from them has 
been sought in all sorts of suppositions, many of them im- 
possible, all of them unwarranted by the ancient evidence, 
For example, K. O. Miller’ declared, against the express 
statement of the scholiast that the ekkyklema was used, 
that, on this occasion, a curtain was raised, or drawn aside, 
displaying the interior of the temple; for no other reason, 
apparently, than that he found it impossible to reconcile 
his idea of the ekkyklema with the use to which it was 
there put by Aeschylus. Similar, though less aggravated, 
difficulties occur in the Herakles Matnomenos, the Azas, 
the Acharnzans, and elsewhere. 

But not only is the received account of the ekkyklema 
unsatisfactory when applied to the elucidation of the action 
of certain Greek plays: it seems to be also plainly at 
variance with the language of such descriptions of it as 
have come down to us. Leaving aside for the present the 
longest of those descriptions (Pollux, iv. 128), I take the 
scholiast on Aristoph. Acharn. 408 (quoted by Mr. Haigh, 
Attic Theatre, p. 185, together with all the other descrip- 
tions of this machine) :— 


> , 4 , , , ‘4 ” o 
éxxvxAnpa 5é A€yerar pyxavnpa ~vAwov tpoxors Exov, rep Tept- 
, ‘ 5 ~ ”. 8 e > | | , 6 x a eé 
otpepopevov Ta Soxodvta évdov ws ev oikia] mpdrreaGar Kai Tois efw 


€deixvue, Aéyw d7 Tois Oearais. 


In this passage what is the exact meaning of zepioroe- 
géuevov? It clearly describes the action which brought 
the machine on to the stage: is it a possible word to 
describe the pushing of a low platform on wheels or 
castors through a doorway? The proper meaning of mege- 
orpigeyv, of course, is ‘to turn round,’ ‘make to revolve,’ 
and it implies motion about an axis or pivot. When in 
Jl. xix. 131, Zeus is represented as throwing Ate down 
from Olympos, after first whirling her around his head, 


1 Eumenides, p. 103 of Eng. trans. 
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meptoépac is the word used. meporpépac immov is used by 
Plutarch (Marcell. 6) for the wheeling of a horse, where 
the rider’s body is the pivot, as it were. Again in Plato, 
Cratylus, 411 B :—WorTep kal THY voV ot ToAAOt TeV sopwv uTO 
rov muxva wepiatpepecOar Cynrovvrec bry Exel Ta Ovra aet iAvyywo- 
ow. Here repiorpibeoAac must be a motion causing idvyyrav. 
that is, a top-like, or waltzing motion. A similar expres- 
sion is used by Schol. on Aesch. Zum. 64, orpagévra yap 
pnxavijwara EvonAa oul, K.7-A.3 and again by Schol. on 
Aristoph. Nub. 184, orpapévrog tov éyxuxAhparog. The 
correct word to describe the revolution of the heavenly 
bodies is orpipeobur, and it is actually so used by Plato, 
Tim. 40 B, 60° atAaviy TOY aotpwv SHa Oia Gvta Kai aidia Kul 
kara ravta ty TavTw oTpEepouEva asl pévet. 

In these three descriptions of the éx«i«Anua by scholi- 
asts, the writers seem to have had in mind a revolving 
motion, as that which brought the machine on to the stage. 

Furthermore, the scholiast on Aesch. Choeph. 973 says: 
avolyerat 1) oxnvy, Kal emi éxxuxAhpatoc opatat Ta owpara. 
Could he have used the words avotyera 7 oxnvi, if he had 
meant that a door was opened, and that the ekkyklema was 
pushed through it? Again, in two passages, Eustath. on 
fl. 976, and Schol. on Aristoph. Mud, 184, the machine is 
called the éyxéxAnua, a variation from its usual name, which 
is not, perhaps, without significance. In the name éx«tx«Anua 
it seems to be the vesw/¢ of the working of the machine 
which is thought of: in the name éyxix«Anua, the manner of 
itsoperation. Zy«vxAéouat is used of rotatory movement, and 
éyxvkAtog popa is used by Plutarch, ii. 1024 D, in the sense 
of ‘circular motion’; and thus this accidentally preserved 
variation of the ordinary name, slight as it is, seems to 
point in the same direction as the professed descriptions. 

From those descriptions and references we are, it would 
seem, perfectly safe in inferring that the ekkyklema must 
have moved about a pivot. The use of weprorpépecOar and 
otpépea0u, as descriptive of its action, clearly indicates it. 
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Exactly what the ekkyklema was it would be rash, perhaps, 
to say dogmatically; but it is at least possible to lay down 
certain conditions which it must have fulfilled, and to con- 
sider what sort of a machine would have complied with 
them. Firstly, then, it must have revolved about a pivot, 
and have been, in consequence, to that extent stationary; 
secondly, it must have been capable of carrying actors 
from behind the scenes on to the stage—a condition estab- 
lished not only by the construction of the theatre, but by 
such passages as Aristoph. Zhesmoph. 95, 96, in which 
Agathon is represented as coming out (#€épyera) on the 
machine (xxuxAobmevog); thirdly, it must have been capable 
of carrying at least thirteen persons, together with certain 
accessories, such as chairs, an altar, a couch, wooden imi- 
tations of columns, &c.; and lastly, it cannot have been 
ugly, or ludicrous. Those conditions are not satisfied by 
the ekkyklema of the manuals of archeology. I venture 
to describe a machine which would have satisfied them, 
not claiming to say exactly what the ekkyklema was, only 
what it might have been. 

The pivot about which the thing moved was perpen- 
dicular, and lay in the oxnvj, or back-wall (wholly or 
partly of wood in the Classical period). A portion of the 
back-scene to the right and left of the pivot was free to 
revolve about the pivot, in such a manner that, when it 
had described a semicircle, the surface previously pre- 
sented to the eyes of those who were behind the scenes 
was now presented to the eyes of the spectators in the 
theatre. To the inner surface of the revolving portion of 
the oxnm} was fixed, at a height of two or three inches 
from the ground (from the level of the stage, that is), a 
semicircular platform (3a@pev), partly supported by the 
oxy to which it was attached, partly supported by low 
wheels, or castors (rpoxov¢ Exov). The diameter of the 
platform was equal to the breadth of the revolving portion 
of the back-scene. The whole was called éxxt«Anua, OF 
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zyxbkAnua, the machine whose action is described by scho- 
liasts in such language as avofyera } oxnvh, Teptatpéhera TO 
ixxoxAnua, oTpeperat Ta wnxavijara, and the like. 





EXPLANATION.—Diagram representing the stage-buildings, orchestra, and 
first few rows of spectators’ seats in early Greek theatre, and illustrating the 
suggested action of the ekkyklema, on the supposition that there were three 
of them, one for each door («a@’ éxdorny Obpav, ofovel kad Exdorny omlav.— 
PoLtux, Joc. cit.). 

(2) Ekkylema not in use. Post siparium.—CIcero, De. Prov. Cons., 6, § 14. 

(8) dvolyera  oxnvh® meprotpepera Td exKdKANUA. 

(y) Ekkyklema fully out; back-scene closed again. Iam in exostra helluatur. 

—CICERO, loc. cit. 

(0) Possible positions of doors. 


But there remains the well-known passage in Pollux 
(iv. 28), in which the machine is thus described :— 


. 
Kai TO pev éxxvxAnua eri EvAwy tyyrdv Babpov, w érixertae Opdvos: 


f x . - ‘ 
Seixvucr 38 Ta bd oKyVA ev Tals oixias drdppyTa mpaxOévTa. Kai TO 
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e a » a > a 249 _® OX ee. is , 
pynpa Tod épyov Kadetrar éxxvkAciv. €d’ ov be ELOaYETAL TO EKKUKAHUA, 
9 , > , ‘ a a 6 > , 
eloxvxAnpa dvopalerar. Kat xpy TovTo voeiaGar Kal? Exaornv Ovpay, 


e ‘ > @ , > , 
olovei Ka’ Exdorynv dvKiav. 


This description, as Mr. Haigh points out, seems cer- 
tainly and necessarily incorrect on any theory of the 
machine. Possibly, however, the puzzling epithet ivnddv 
may be partly explained. In Pollux’ time a theatre 
usually had an elaborate stone back-scene (with openings 
for the éxxixAnuara, if my theory be correct, which openings 
would be filled with wooden imitations of stone archi- 
tecture). One or more of the houses represented by the 
back-scene might well have had its dignity enhanced by 
the addition of a flight of stone steps, or ferron, leading 
up to its door. In that case it would have been necessary, 
in order to produce the illusion that it was actually an 
inner chamber that was being wheeled out, to fix the plat- 
form of the ekkyklema exactly on a level with the top of the 
flight of steps, and, consequently, at a corresponding height 
above the stage. A stool, having one dr more steps, would 
be placed on the stage in such a position at the side of 
the ekkyklema as to enable the actors to descend from it 
or mount on it; or, still better (as better supporting the 
illusion that the ekkyklema was actually an interior), the 
perron itself was probably available. If that was so, 
Pollux, thinking of the machine with which he was familiar, 
may well have used the word tiyyAby in describing the 
‘ekkyklema of Classical times. Some support seems to be 
lent to this view by the architectural and military senses 
in which the word ééorpa (expressly identified by Pollux 
with the éx«t«Anua) was used in his day. As a military 
term, é&worpa seems to have meant a sort of bridge or 
gangway, which could be thrown out from a siege-tower, 
in order to enable the besiegers to reach the wall: as 
an architectural term, it meant a balcony. If these are 
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derivative senses, they would have been more likely to 
arise at a time when the éworpa was more or less raised 
above the level of the stage. 

When Pollux says that there was an ekkyklema xaf’ 
ixdorny Dipav oiovel Kal’ ixdorny oixiay, “one for each door, 
representing each house,” he is probably right. In the 
Thesmophoriazusae, for example, the ekkyklema employed 
in order to bring out the interior of Agathon’s house could 
not afterwards have been employed to bring out the inte- 
rior of the Thesmophorion. The latter machine was, in 
all probability, larger than the former—as large, indeed, 
as the breadth of the stage would allow. Probably the 
central ekkyklema was always the largest, and it is so 
represented in the diagram. 

In this passage «kata must have the same meaning 
before Oipay as it has before oixiay; it must mean ‘corre- 
sponding to’ in both cases. émixerrar seems to be equiva- 
lent to émriMera, a consuetudinal present, so that the whole 
passage may perhaps be rendered: ‘ The ekkyklema is a 
platform raised upon wooden supports, and upon which a 
seat is (often) placed. It reveals dreadful deeds done in 
the houses behind the scenes. The technical term applied 
to its action is éxxu«Ariv, or “ wheel out.””. When, however, 
the ekkyklema is being drawn in it is called the eisky- 
klema. This must be understood to take place at each 
door, that is to say, at each house.’ (It seems quite 
certain that caf’ ixadorny Odpav could not possibly mean the 
same as &:’ éxaotn¢ Bipac). So understood, this description 
does not seem seriously to differ from the others remaining. 
In considering the whole passage, which seems to be re- 
garded as the /ocus classtcus for this machine, it is, perhaps, 
well to remember that Pollux lived more than 600 years 
after Aeschylus. 

In order to show that a machine such as is here described 
would have satisfied the conditions which must necessarily 
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have governed the construction of the ekkyklema, let us 
consider it in the case of the Zwmenzdes. Supposing the 
chorus of that play to have contained fifteen members, 
would there have been room for them all on such a 
platform? The theatre at Epidauros had a stage only 
8 ft. deep—rather unusually shallow. It is obvious that 
on such a stage the greatest possible diameter of the 
Babpev would have been 16 ft. Consequently, the revolving 
portion of the oxnv) must also have been 16 ft. wide. Now, 
on a semicircular platform measuring 16 ft. by 8 ft., there 
would easily have been room for fifteen choreutae on 
Opdva, Orestes, and a representation of the dugadd¢. Ten 
could easily have been grouped with their backs to the 
wall, facing the spectators when the machine was out. 
Orestes would naturally be in the middle, and there would 
have been room for several painted wooden imitations of 
columns, or other architectural features, suggesting the 
interior of the pavreiuv. The fableau could have been care- 
fully and artistically grouped behind the scene, and could 
have been ‘wheeled out’ with perfect smoothness and 
steadiness. There would have been no quaking, no pos- 
sible collision with doorposts, no jamming.' As by magic 
art, the walls of palace or temple noiselessly parted: 
in a quite literal sense the interior was presented to the 
eyes of the spectator. The moment before the parting 
of the walls must often have been one of impressive 
expectation. It must have been so in the Agamemnon. 
The whole play had prepared the spectators for an awful 

















1 Mr. Haigh seems to give up the 
Lumenides in despair. Referring to 
the sudden presentation to the eyes of 
the spectators of the scene in the in- 
terior of the temple, he says:--‘* To 
suppose, as the scholiast suggests, that 
this effect was produced by the ekky- 
klema is hardly possible. The platform 
would have been far too small to 








accommodate a whole tragic chorus, 
together with three actors. At the 
same time, though the explanation of 
the scholiast appears impracticable, it 
is difficult to suggest any other way in 
which the scene might have been 
acted.’’"—A. E. HaIGH, Altic Theatre, 
2nd ed., p. 233. 
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catastrophe: shrieks from the interior had stirred their 
imaginations: what were they about to behold when the 
solid walls should part? One can imagine the statuesque 
group—Klytaimnestra standing over the murdered bodies 
of Agamemnon and Kassandra—noiselessly and slowly 
wheeling into sight amidst breathless silence. 

Many other passages seem to lend support to this 
theory, such as éxxukAcira emt rd Ew rd Oeopopdprov, Schol. 
Rav. Aristoph. Zhesmoph. 276, and ispov wOcirar, Schol. al. 
ibid. How, if the received theory be the right one, could 
it be said that the /emple was ‘wheeled out,’ or ‘ thrust 
out’? The passage last quoted, by the way, confirms the 
statements of Pollux (iv. 129) and of Hesychios, that the 
ekkyklema and the exostra were one and the same thing. 

The principle of the pivot would be familiar to the 
unxavoroe : it was used in the zepiaxro:. 

It may be objected that the back-scene consisted 
of a solid wall, but it seems quite uncertain what 
was the state of the stage buildings of the theatre of 
Dionysos in the fifth century. It is certain, from an 
inscription (Haigh, of. cz, p. 108), that the theatre was 
not completed in 330 B.C. Dr. Dorpfeld will not allow 
that it was finished before the time of Lykurgos (see 
Haigh, of. cz¢., p. 137). Even if the back-scene had con- 
sisted, in the fifth century, of a high stone wall, it would 
have been possible to leave openings in it (like a sort of 
huge French windows) for the ekkyklemata. The painted 
canvas scenery, said to have been hung before the back- 
scene, could easily have been divided along the line of the 
ekkyklema. 

The passage in Aristoph. Ach., 408, 409, offers no 
difficulty. The platform might have been fixed for the 
occasion some eleven or twelve feet high, and if Euripides 
had been forced to-lower his head as he was wheeled out 
and in, it would not have mattered in comedy. 
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It would seem, then, that possibly we have been mis. 
taken about the ekkyklema. éxxvxAsiv undoubtedly means to 
‘wheel out’: we have hitherto understood it of ‘wheeling 
out’ in the sense in which a nurse-maid wheels a baby in a 
perambulator out of a gate: we should rather, perhaps, 
have understood it of ‘ wheeling out’ in the sense in which 
a company of infantry are made to wheel to the right or to 
the left. Everything depends, so far as the descriptions 
are concerned, on the question whether the terms eKkUKAEiD, 
orpipecOa, and meptatpépecOar can possibly refer to the 
motion of the zpoxoi as the machine came forward. 
Possibly we may have wronged the Greeks in so long 
supposing them capable of tolerating a device so utterly 
destructive of all stage illusion as the machine usually 
described under the name of ekkyklema or exostra. 

Since writing the above, I have read the interesting 
account given by the dramatic critic of the Saturday 
Review of the reproduction of the Agamemnon at Bradfield 
College last week (June). The Bradfieldians, with delight- 
ful and praiseworthy enthusiasm, seem to have reproduced, 
as closely as possible, the actual conditions of the theatre 
of Dionysos : the spectators gazed, from stone seats under 
the open sky, on a green-garlanded @uyéAn, as of old. But 
it is interesting to observe that the ekkyklema seems to 
have been too much for them. It was used, it is true, to 
bring the queen and the bodies of her victims on to the 
stage; but it was, we are told, wheeled away again, with 
the dead bodies, at the end of Klytaimnestra’s first speech 
to the elders, and before the delivery of such lines as 

ovtds éotw ‘Ayapeuvev, €uds 
mous, veKpos O€, 
and 
Tove’ ergag’ éyw, 
which verses thereby lost much of their dramatic effect. 
Can it possibly have been that the Bradfieldian ekky- 
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klema, evidently constructed in accordance with the 
description of the machine usually given, was found so 
ugly and disturbing, that the stage-manager sacrificed 
much of the dramatic effect of Klytaimnestra’s declama- 
tion, in order to get rid of the thing from the stage as soon 


as possible ? 


II.—Two SHorT NOTES. 


1. Superest tibi robur et tot per annos visum fastigii regimen : 
possumus seniores amici quietem respondere.—Codex Med. Tacit. 
Ann. xiv. §4, ad fin. 

It is generally agreed that Tacitus must have written 
summt before fastigit regimen: it is disputable whether or 
not he also wrote vesum. If he did, it is obvious how 
summit dropped out: if he did not write vzsvm, it is obvious 
how it came in. It can hardly be anything but a dis- 
guised form of swmmz, which he must have written. If 
visum is the word that one would naturally expect here, 
or if it gives a good sense, it is probably original: if the 
contrary, it is probably corrupt. That the latter is the 
case is proved by the many attempts to change vsum, 
from the days of Franciscus Puteolanus onwards. 

Is it possible that vzsem may have grown out of 
summt in the following way ?—Assuming the original 
text to have been as it stands above, with the changes 
of summt for visum, and reposcere (Halm) for respon- 
dere, some early reader may have given to the sentence 
this sense :—‘‘ Before you there lies your vigorous prime, 
and the supreme sway of the state for so many years 
to come: we, friends of yours, who are now growing 
old, may well claim repose.” Reading the sentence in 
this sense, he might have mused on the promise here 
given by Seneca to Nero, of rule for many long years. 
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Asking himself how many years of rule did actually, at 
that time, lie before Nero, remembering that this event 
happened in 62, and that Nero died in 68, he might, in 
moralising or historical mood, have inserted, as an inter- 
linear or marginal note, the numeral vz. after anos. The 
next transcriber, supposing an omission, would write 
visum, combining the numeral with samz. 

The question whether a reader might or might not have 
interpreted the sentence as I have supposed is not quite 
the same as the question whether he would have been 
right in so doing. It may be objected that /of usually 
refers to the known, to the past. I can bring forward no 
parallel; but as the only restriction on the common 
elliptical use of Zo¢ would seem to be the possibility of 
supplying a correlative clause beginning with guwo/, and 
as such a clause can easily be supplied here (quot sperare 
licet, or the like), the use of fo¢ in this sense would seem 
to be possible. Ifit be accepted, the two divisions of the 
sentence are closely antithetical. ‘‘ You are young (safer- 
est tibt robur\, before you lies the highest activity (vegzmen 
summi fastigtt ): I am old (senzores), for me is rest (guzetem). 


2. The derivation of ecce. 

Curtius and Vanicek explain ecce as probably the 
imperative of a verb having the same root as ocudus. At 
the same time, its use corresponds so closely with the use 
of em or en in comedy, that attempts have been made to 
connect the two words etymologically. 

Professor Sonnenschein, in his edition of the Rudens 
(Excursus, p. 189), remarks:— 

“‘ Studemund (according to his pupil, Richter) proposed 
to derive ex from ec-n, ec being an old imperative from the 
root AK, and a demonstrative suffix (cf. hercle qut-n, 
si-n, etc.); if this is true, and em = en, then ecce, em, en are 
all related etymologically.”’ 
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Studemund’s way of connecting em or en etymologi- 
cally with ecce may be the true way; but it is very 
uncertain. Meanwhile, I venture to suggest another way 
in which ecce may perhaps be etymologically connected 
with em oren. I suggest that ecce may be directly derived 
from em or ez by the addition of the suffix -ce (demonstra- 
tive), just as 2//zc (= z//e-ce) is derived from zZ/e. 

The placing of the syllable ez before the indefinite 
umquam converts it into the interrogative enwmguam 
(Plaut. Rud. 987, 1117; Trin. 589; Ter. Phorm. 329, 348, 
etc.). The placing of the syllable ec- before the indefinite 
quis converts it into the interrogative ecguzs. Similarly 
ecquando is the interrogative form of guando in its indefinite 
sense. From these facts, without identifying the ex of 
enumguam with the exclamatory particle em or ez, it would 
seem a reasonable inference that the ez- of exumquam and 
the ec- of ecguzs are one and the same. If so, we have here 
an instance in which a nasal loses its nasal character, and 
suffers assimilation to a following guttural surd stop; and 
the same phenomenon may perhaps be found in ecce, 
namely, ew-ce (or ev-ce) = ecce—just as, apparently, ex-guzs 
= ecquis. In that case the relation of ecce to em or en 
would be precisely the same as the relation of 2//z¢ (nom. 
sing.) to z//e, and the correspondence both in sense and in 
syntax between em and ecce would be explained. More- 
over we should not then have to disconnect em and the 
Greek jjv, as Studemund’s derivation would oblige us to 
do. 
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= € ‘ > 2 w , > i 67, > } » > 
437°, 12. 0 yap Aoyos altios eoTe THS palyoEWS akoVOTOS wr, Ov 


kal’ atrov GAG kara cupBeByKos. 


M ANIFESTLY there should be no comma here at dy, 

though Biehl after Bekker prints one. It wrongly 
implies that axoveric wv belongs to what precedes instead 
of to what follows. The meaning is that Adyo¢ is heard 
only xara ovp[3eSncd¢, the direct or proper object of hear- 
ing being Ydpoc or gwvi. Speech, as a vehicle of ideas, 
is heard only because (as the next lines show) é évonatwv 
obyKeral, THY & dvonatwy Exacrov obupsorov to7t. Plato, 
Theaetetus, 203 B, makes the same point, that the direct 
object of hearing is the sound of words, not their sense, 
as is plain when we are addressed in an unknown tongue. 


437°, 8. Kat Bpadéws peraBadrdAovros Tod supatos od cupPaive, 


” ~ «@ a ‘ , ° “Qo ea . - @- 2 
WOTE doKety Opa €V Kat ovo eitva To 6 OpwVv Kat TO OPWLEVOV. 


Here again a comma is wrongly printed after oun- 
Baive by Biehl, not however by Bekker. It breaks the 
connexion, which is logically as close as possible, between 
ouupaive and the following words. upufiaivee dare Soxeiv 
is precisely the same in sense as cup[3aive doxeiv. The 
comma, if pressed, would give a completely false view 
of the meaning. 


437°, 19-22. €f & dpa imdpye piv GdXa did 7d Hpewa AavOdver jpas, 
der we” Hepav re Kal ev ro vdare droarBevvycba Td Pas, Kai év Tois 
mayous wadXov yiyverOat oKorov. 

Commentators, from Ideler to Ziaja, contentedly refer 
ue0’” iyuépav to the extinction of the small internal light 
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within the eye (assumed in the Zzmacus as the cause of 
vision) by the great light of the sun, which, according 
to Aristotle’s principles, would be certain to happen as 
soon as the internal light issued forth into the external 
world of day. This view involves difficulties both in the 
general sense and in the grammar. I take the former 
first. 

Aristotle here makes no mention of papavate, but only 
of oo. The former of these is distinguished by him 
from the latter in many places. Cf. de Caelo, Ut. vi. 
305%, 9-13, de Juvent., 469", 21-23. dAAa pow rupde ye dbo 
doapev POopac, papavoty re Kai ofdiow. Kxadodpev 8 Thy piv 
ig’ avrov papavow Tiv O' UT THY ivavriwy aéow: and 469°, 
2, didrep OV pOvoy papaivera TO tXaTTOV Tapa To mAEioY Tp, 
GAda cai avr KAW? avdriy i Tov Abyvou PrOE EevrMeuévyn wALlove 
groyi kavaxaierat. Such was Aristotle’s doctrine—valeat 
quantum valet—of papavore, and to this he everywhere 
adheres. In the passage before us, however, he speaks 
only of ofiéarg Or adafsearg : see above 14, 23. Under other 
circumstances, Aristotle might here have referred to papav- 
sic—the extinction of the smaller light of the eye by the 
greater light of day, but he really does nothing of the kind, 
and for an obvious reason. He is arguing against Plato 
ad hominem, t.e. on Plato’s own ground. The theory of 
the Zimaeus (as interpreted by Aristotle) is that the 
‘Augenlicht’ mixes with the daylight, being homogeneous 
with it, but is quenched at night. The doctrine of papavare 
is Aristotle’s own, not Plato’s. Aristotle has just before 
objected to the Platonic (and Empedoclean) ‘ emission’ 
theory of vision on the ground that, if it were sound, we 
should seein the dark. He now attacks Plato’s explanation 
of the fact that we do not see in the dark, viz. that the 
‘Augenlicht’ is quenched—«araoPivverac—in the night- 
time. But how can /éght be quenched? asks Aristotle. 


Fire can be quenched by 7d Wuxpov Kal rd bypdy, since it 
L 2 
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involves their contraries rd Depo cai rb Enody ; hence, ef, 
To év ToI¢g avOoaKwcdeat mup kai n pros are extinguishable by 
TO Wuypdyv Kal ro vypdv. These (rd Ozpudv cai rd Enpov), 
however, do not appertain to gwe.' 

Therefore, light is not subject to sBéoie. Should it be 
argued that rb Oeoubv cai ro Enodv do appertain to it, but in 
a degree imperceptible to us, Aristotle would reply that if 
they dd, and if accordingly ¢we were extinguishable, it 
should be so not merely at night, but even in the day time, 
whenever the agencies which counterwork ordinary fire and 
flame happen to be present. For example, we should, in 
the day time, find light extinguished when it fell upon, or 
into, water, and frosty or cold weather should be particularly 
dark weather. This not being so, the supposition that the 
contraries which lead to its extinction appertain to light is 
false. Hence light cannot be extinguished. Throughout 
all this, nothing is said, or thought, of papavare. 

The grammatical difficulty is—what are we to do with 
re? Itis not translatable in any even superficially toler- 
able way, unless we accept the reference to papavate, which 
has just been proved erroneous. We cannot take it in its 
usual preparatory or anticipative force, and coordinate it 
either with the immediately succeeding «ai, or with that of 
the following clause. Reference to papavarg being given 
up, to translate ‘do¢h in the day-time, and in water,’ 
would be nonsense. What Aristotle aims at is to show 
that it would be extinguished in water, eve in the day- 
time. On the other hand, Eucken has clearly enough 
proved how untenable are the grounds on which some 
have based a theory of re used without conjunctive force— 
an otiose re (in re yap, etc.). To take re here with the kai 
of the following clause would leave the first cat without 
explanation. ‘Therefore it appears to me that re should be 


1 For the purpose ofthis note it does 18, is referred to Oepudy wad Enpdy, OF 
not matter whether, with Thuret, dy, with others, to 7d wip wal » Padé. 
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corrected to ye here, as in a host of other places, gradually 
being brought to light in the Mss. of Aristotle as well as 
of Plato. In pel’ ijépav ye, the particle lends that weight 
to the ped’ ijpipav which we should have expected the 
writer to give it from its importance in the argument—an 
a fortior’ argument, of which it expresses the very point. 
The xai immediately after ye would of itself suffice to 
explain how this became altered into re. 


438°, 15. GAN’ ebpudaxrdrepov Kai ebmiAnrdrepov 7d idwp Tod dépos. 


So Bekker and Biehl. Priscian’s metaphrasis of the 
repi aidDijsewe Of Theophrastus (§ 35, Wimmer) has almost 
the same words in reference to the same point. Ava ri ody 
iv boars KOON | Erecdd) EvpVAAKTOTEpOY Kal EvVTIANTOTEpOY atpog 
iéwp. But evridnrov is not, according to Aristotle, more 
applicable to water than to air. It is not applicable to 
wateratal/, He says, A7efeor. 1V.ix. 387° 15, mtAntrad bea tov 
TuoTwY povmov EXE THY Tico, aTiAnta © baa h bAwE amtesra 
i} mw) wovimov Exe THY wleorv. Water belongs, accordingly, 
to the class of amiAnra. It did not need the Florentine 
experiment to show that water is /ess—not more—com- 
pressible than air. On the other hand, it is much easier to 
tsolate or seclude a portion of water than a portion of air zx 
a cup or capsule. Aristotle therefore thinks that as, for 
vision, a portion of the éagavécg had to be enclosed within 
the eye, water is more convenient for nature’s purpose 
than air. The word which exactly denotes the greater 
convenience of water in this respect is ivaroAnmrérepov, 
which I propose to read here instead of evmAnrdérepov. This 
latter rests (as far as I know) on the reading of a single 
MS. P. Alexander distinctly supports évamroAymrdrepo.v 
His words are—éad rd edpudakrérepov elvat 7d towp Tov aévog 
kal ObvacOa parrov awZeoGat iv @ av atorngOy (6 yao ajp 
eelamvevaroe te Kal OvoatoAnmrog ty Starveicba padwv 


[ Thurot ;? paov|) ein av 2& vearog [sc. » Képn] wat dea rd 
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pvArakrikwrepov elvat tov tTéTov TO Vewp Tod aéoog Kat paddov 
suvestavat (rovrov yap ro tevuToAnTTOTEpOY Svona w Kéyonta 
oynpaytixdyv). Thurot corrects the word marked corrupt to 
evavoAnmroreoov, Which has first appearances in its favour. 
Better, however, is évatoAnmrérepuv = atvoAauPavew ivrde, for 
the thought is not merely of zso/atzon, but also of znclusion 
within the capsule. Cf. the év w av awodAngOy of Alexander, 
We therefore require the preposition év. This after eigu- 
Aaxrérepov was easily corrupted to eb-. "EvatoAauBaven, 
very frequent in Aristotle, is a vox proprza for the isolation 
of portions of liquid or fluid avd their inclusion within a 
solid body, as ina vessel or capsule. The noun évardéAnt, 
too, was in use. Theophrastus, De Sevs., § 62, has rv 
évaToAn iv tov Kevor of the inclusion of vacua within bodies 
otherwise solid. Cf. devivteg we isyupdc 6 ato kai évaro- 
AauBavovreg év taic KAsPidoac, 213°, 25: cf. also 366" 16, 
294 27, and many other passages. evmAnrdrepov does not 
occur elsewhere, but this is not of any consequence. The 
real argument against it is its peculiar inappropriateness, 
together with the special appropriateness of évatoAnmrd- 
teoov as its substitute. 


438°, 27. Tovrov piv yap BéAriv rd év dpyy cuppverGat ori 
Opparos. 


It seems clear that we should read <ry> apyy here. apy 
could not, as it stands, govern rov éuparog: grammar would 
demand ry apyy tov Supatog. The sense is—‘ that their 
union should take place in the original structure, or fabric, 
of the eye.’ The ordo is—rd cuudhiecbar tv <ri> apyxy Tov 
duparoc. The 7d may have been hastily construed with 
év instead of with the infinitive. The phrase 10 év apyj, 
is frequent in the logical writings. Cf. Anal. Pr. 1. xvi. 
64”, 28: rb 8 év dey airetoMa [commit a petitio principii] 
Kal Aap fJdvew Fore pév . . . Ev TY Mi) ATrOdEKVOVUEL TO TPOKEIMEVOY} 


1" eee 4 ¢ ’ > ~ ~ o © 
Pop. VII xiii. 162%, 31: rd 8 éy apyy .. wg airetra oO 
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iowriw KT. This may have led to the omission of the 


rj, without which the genitive rov éuparog is unexplained. 
438%, 29-71. 7d Te yap cuppverOat ti eore uri mpds pas ; 7 ras 
olév 0 brdpxetv ; od yap TO TLXOvTLOUppVETaL TO TUXdV. TOT’ evTOS TO 
exros TOS ; K.T.E. 

Here we seem to have the phenomenon (very rare in 
prose writers, and especially so in Aristotle) of two succes- 
sive sentences conjoined and co-ordinated by re... re. 
It is more likely that we really have an instance of re 
followed by éé as rather often occurs, the current of the 
writer’s thoughts having been diverted by some parenthetic 
remark, so that he does not, as he had intended, continue 
with caf: for example, 1161°%, 18. pbae re [yap] apyxiKdy marip 
io ka tpdyovot ixydvev Kal Basredbe Baoievonévwv" év vre- 
poyy ce al piAcae abra. Instances of this are, as has been 
said, not infrequent in Aristotle.' In épnotwe 8 cal, the & 
regularly corresponds to a preceding re. But nowhere in 
the Physics, De Anima, Rhetoric, or Poetic, do we find re 
...7eas in our passage. In the £¢hics it occurs some 
six times, chiefly in Bks. vll.-X., where the style is (for 
Aristotle) peculiarly elevated. It occurs twice (or thrice) 
in the Polz/zcs, once (or twice) in the A/efaphysics. In the 
pseudo-Aristotelean writings, also, re . . . re joining co- 
ordinate sentences is exceedingly rare. 


a 8 ‘ A ‘H , Xr ° ” « > , ‘ Me 
443", 23-4. 010 kat HpaxAectos ovtws eipnkev, ws €i TavtTa Ta OvTa 


Kamvos ylyvo.to, OTe pives av Siayvorev. 
Y ’ f 


If these are the words of Aristotle, not those of the 
Ephesian philosopher from whom Professor Bywater seems 
to print them as a quotation, one at once misses the 
customary article before pivee. Moreover the ér, in Biehl’s 
text, coming so closely after we, is intolerable. It would 


1 Cf., for the use of this particle in Aristotelis dicendi Ratione,’ pt. L., de 
Aristotle, Eucken’s masterly tract,‘De —_particularum usu, pp. 14-16. 
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seem as if at one time a copyist had read and written—g 
wavra ta Ovra KaTvoe ein, ylyvor av Sr, «.7.é This would 
give a construction, but of a type very unlike the brevity 
either of Heraclitus or Aristotle. If we should not, more 
A ristotelco, read ai pivec, we should, with so many MSS. and 
Alexander, omit the én. This is not a long sentence of 
which the writer might forget the beginning before he 
reached the end. There is no confusion of construction 
owing to the complex, or contorted, character of the 
thought. In fact, there is no excuse whatever, as there 
seems to be no parallel, for the we . .. ér« which Biehl edits. 


445°, 4. Ta waOnpara Ta aicOyrd, olov xpopa Kal yupos Kal dopi) 
kal Wodos kai Bapos kal Wuxpov Kal Oeppov Kai Kodpov Kai oxAnpdv 
kal padakov ; 

The position of Bapoc, in the order of things enumerated 
here, renders it suspicious ; and besides we want the adjec- 
tive Sapd in the next line, to make a pair with xovgov, like 
the other pairs Yuyodv . . . Oepudv, oxAnpdv . . . wadakdv. 
I would omit xai Bapog from its place, and would insert ai 
Bapté after xovpov: this would represent the aio@yra of 4 
apy (in several pairs of évavria) naturally, as following those 
of the other ais#jcauc. Biehl seems to have intended to 
get rid (and to have indeed partly got rid) of the incon- 
gruity of Bape by placing it after Ydgoc, instead of before 
it, with EMYSU as well as other authorities. But it is 
easy to believe that it owes its origin to a mere mistake 
connected with the displacement of xai Bapd. 

446%, 10-13. od piv GAN’ ered} 088 H THs alcOjoews brepoxy Kal? 
aitiv aigOyryH ovd8 xwpioty (Suvdper yap evuTdpxer ev 7H axpiBe- 
otépa 7 irepoxy), ovdé Td THALKODTOV aicOyrdv xwpioToV EoTat' évepyeta 
aicbaver bat. 

Should not ais@nri here be ais@nrixi ? The subject of the 
chapter is the infinite divisibility of the sensible gua/ztes of 


1 fora is, in Arist., regular for &v fm in certain sorts of conditional argument. 
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things far? passw with that of the ¢izngs themselves. Ifa 
thing can be divided and subdivided ad ¢nfinztum, its colour, 
etc., must be divided and subdivided with it: and if the 
rafijara aicMnra Of things are so divisible, our ataPnae, which 
corresponds (for the aioOnore always keeps pace with the 
aisOnrdv), must also be divisible in the same modes and 
degrees. Why, then, can we not perceive the very small divi- 
sions, if ¢hey have sensible qualities (ra0jpara aicOnra), and 
we have faculties of sentiency (ais@joee¢) on the same scale ? 
The answer ultimately found is that the qualities in the sub- 
division beyond a certain point are not actuadlly perceptible 
when taken independently (ywoora), but only fofentzally 
perceptible. Even to exzs¢actually, as well as to be actually 
perceived, they must belong to larger bulks, from which 
they may not be disjoined without the danger of utter dis- 
solution. So, too, with the small increments (vmepoyai) of 
aisOynoe. These, when taken separately, or per se, cannot fer- 
ceive, just as the small subdivisions of the ais@yra cannot be 
perceived. They can discharge their sentient function for 
consciousness only in, or as part of, larger wholes of ato@n- 
aic—iv Ty axoieotépa [aicbjon|. If the word aisOyri above 
be translated passively, as its form and customary usage 
warrant, the argument of the passage, and the parallelism 
of the clauses, are lost. To obtain the needful sense we 
should render it actively. If we cannot do this, we must 
read aio@yruy. The argument is :— Since, however, the 
infinitesimally small increment of sentiency [1 rii¢ aisOijcewe 
vrepoxy| is on its part not capable of actually perceiving, 
when existing by itself, or independently (such increment 
having only a potential existence as part of a clearer 
whole) ; so one cannot actually perceive the small corre- 
sponding object of such increment, if taken fer se, and not 77 
a larger objective whole.” The first ob8? (after éred4) might 
less idiomatically have been ody. It may be called a case 
of the ovdé of anticipation, foreshadowing the ov& of an 
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apodosis to follow. It corresponds to the anticipative xat 
of affirmatives. Cf. 438 6: épara 8 domep cai two... 
ovTw Kal évrog, Which cast in the negative mould would 
run:—dpara 0 Gomep ove Ew . . . ovtrwe ov evrdc. The 
other ovcé here (that before ywororh, 11) is in a subordinate 
position, merely correlating xa’ avriv disjunctively with 
xwo.srh. Such being the sense and construction, the evi- 
dent reference to the division of aic@noe itself (as distinct 
from the ais@yrdv), already spoken of in 445), 8, as necessary, 
and also the balance of the clauses, both together require 
the active word aiofyrm«h. Alexander (pp. 248-9, Thurot) 
gives the following comment :—i 7d Aeyouevov rowitdv 
gor. 9 we yao H axorfdeorépa alaOnore bmepéyer Tee Suvanet 
aidOyriucy Tie irrov axp:ovg . . « ov pv KAP avriy 7% brEp0yxh 
aurh yevouévn alaOnoic éorww* 7o yap aiaBnry {the word aicOnr | 
eimev avtt tov aiaQnriKov (where Thurot should have corrected 
to aisOnriKi: some copyist, by a slip, made the adjective 
agree with rvv). Here Alexander hits upon the right 
interpretation, from which (though he does not suggest 
it) the reading ais@yr« naturally follows. 


‘ a ee 
446°, 15, 16. Ore pev ovv evra peyeOn kai ray AavOdver, Kai dud tiv 


> , s lal > ‘ ‘ a“ »” »” 
aitiav, kat Tas aicOynTa Kat THs Ov, EipyTat. 


These words would naturally close the discussion up to 
its present stage. A new part of the subject is broached 
just below. They are made to come in wrongly where 
they stand, and should be transferred to follow p0dyyoug 
in *20. 


7 s 
447°, 13. worepov evdexerau Sveiv dpa SivacGat aicddverOar Kk. 7. €. 


So Biehl. But this use of évdyerac with divaca, and 
a third infinitive, is, I believe, without example in Aristotle, 
or any classical writer. True évdéyera: differs from sbvacba, 
as the logically from the dynamically possible; but this 
does not defend the construction. SévacOat must be ejected 
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with most codices. Everywhere else throughout this 
chapter évééyerae appears in the same sense and connexion ; 
and the question at issue is treated consistently by Aris- 
totle from the point of view rather of what is concecvably, 
than of what is Ahysztcally, possible. The solution, too, of 
the difficulties discussed, is finally given by adjusting our 
conceptions of identity: distinguishing the identical rg Adyw 
from the identical ry apiOuq. 


a 9 2? > a 
448°, 13-19. €louv . . . ExeLva. 


Logically, all this should come immediately after mu- 
pov, 448", 1, and should be transferred to that place. 
As the text stands, the argument is broken up by the 
interjection of a discussion, perfectly lucid and satisfac- 
tory in itself, but perfectly irrelevant to the subject of ra 
overoya. That the latter may run to its close without 
absurd interruption—I mean interruption which there is 
nothing in the text or the subject-matter to explain or 
excuse—the above suggested transposition is absolutely 
required. 


> a“ a 
452", 26. €av ody &.’ & radar od KivOy, ext 7d ovvyPéorepov Kuveirat. 


This reading of Biehl’s is distinctly inferior, both in 
evidence and in meaning, to that of Bekker—éa madaod 
kvira. What Aristotle intends is that, “if this xivynoieg 
travels along an o/d path, it brings one’s thoughts to the 
more habitual (not to the wzshed-for) representation.” Old 
memories (habitual gavriouara) keep coming up, when 
perhaps we want to remember something recent. For, 
according to Aristotle, we may s/ar/ a train of thought, but 
cannot always determine its drection. Cf. Prof. William 
James, Psychology, vol. 1. 577. “ Habit, recency, vivid- 
ness, and emotional congruity, are all reasons why one 
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representation, rather than another, should be awakened 
by the interesting portion of a departing thought.” In this 
brief sentence, Prof. James sums up (doubtless without 
having intended it) most of what the author of the 
De Memoria aims at saying here. The merit of con- 
densed expression is not often so clearly on the side of 
a modern writer when compared with Aristotle. 


JOHN I. BEARE. 








DR. BLAYDES’S EDITION OF THE 
AGAMEMNON. 


HE latest edition of the masterpiece of Aeschylus is 
worthy of the hand of the scholar who, on evil days 
though fallen, and evil tongues, has, through a long and 
laborious life, been unswervingly faithful to the best tradi- 
tions of the English school of “ pure scholarship.” Of all 
living scholars, Dr. Blaydes is probably the truest repre- 
sentative of the School of Bentley, Heath, Elmsley, and 
Porson. He is the equal of these great scholars in his 
mastery of Greek idiom, in his grasp of the spirit and style 
of his author, and in the immense stores of erudition 
which he can bring to bear upon the difficulties of a 
disputed passage. In the latter respect, his editions are 
not likely to be superseded, for, as Mr. Headlam says (“On 
editing Aeschylus,” p. 2), ‘ facts are never out of date.” 
As an editor, Dr. Blaydes has many merits. He is a 
thorough-going sceptic, and rarely subscribes to accepted 
views simply because they are accepted. He has, further- 
more, the merit—rarest in an editor of Aeschylus—of being 
able to distinguish between poetry and nonsense. His 
wide knowledge of Greek literature renders his notes 
invaluable as a storehouse of tragic idiom. But, as a 
critic, his methods and principles have found but little 
favour among two generations of scholars, on account of his 
avowed contempt for the authority of the Mss. In dealing 


‘AeschyliAgamemnon. Cum Anno- Halis Saxonum, in Orphanotrophei 
tatione Critica et Commentario, edidit libraria. +MDCCCXCVvIII. 
Fredericus H. M. Blaydes, M.A., Oxon. 
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with the text of Sophocles and Aristophanes, whose mss. 
are in the main free from deep-seated corruptions, there is 
little doubt that Dr. Blaydes has violated the principles of 
scientific criticism in employing conjecture to an extrava- 
gant extent, but the case of Aeschylus is very different. 
Pace Mr. Verrall, lagree with our editor that the codices of 
the Agamemnon present us with a text which, in the choral 
odes at least, seems, like Time, the more unintelligible the 
more we consider it, and that the only hope of restoring 
the hand of the poet is, by indulging the ingenuity of 
scholars, to endeavour to remove the ‘“corruptelas et 
plurimas et inveteratas” which disfigure the Mss. In 
grappling with this problem Dr. Blaydes’s cardinal prin- 
ciple is ‘by diligent comparison of parallel passages, and by 
constant study of the style of Aeschylus, to grasp his spirit, 
and so restore his hand.” ‘This is the “sola tuta via,” and, 
so far as our editor is true to this principle, his work is 
valuable, but his method is vitiated by a contempt for what 
he calls “ servilis literarum ductus observantia.” No one 
can reasonably object to Dr. Blaydes preferring to this 
“servile method” a “diligens sententiae consideratio ”; 
for no emendation, no matter how plausible it may be 
palzographically, can be tolerated if inconsistent with the 
context; yet, on the other hand, few emendations have 
found acceptance which depart widely from the MSS. 
tradition, unless the “causa corruptelae” is obvious. Dr. 
Blaydes’s contempt for the ductus is fatal. It is this 
failing that has excited prejudice against him almost uni- 
versally amongst scholars, and has obscured the meritorious 
character of a great portion of the excellent work he has 
done. It rarely occurs to him to explain the origin of an 
error. He is satisfied that the text is faulty, and he 
generally supplies what he calls “dimidium medelae,” by 
pointing out the blot; but, in spite of my admiration for 
Dr. Blaydes’s erudition and devotion to literature, and for 
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the unrivalled stores of illustration with which he defends 
his suggestions, I must confess that, through his disregard 
for scientific method, very few of his corrections will appear 
in future texts of the Agamemnon. 

In support of what I say, I will adduce the chief altera- 
tions he has made in the text, in constituting which he 
professes that he has been cautious, admitting only ‘certain’ 
or ‘probable conjectures.’ 

51-4: 

otr’ éxrartious dAyeot Taidwv 


Urato. AexXewv orpopod.vodvTat 


, > , > , 
movov optadixwv odéecartes. 


52. Blaydes omits all reference to Professor Housman’s 
most ingenious suggestion mafdwy amary Aeyaiwy (cp. Soph., 
Aut. 630, amarag AExéwv Urepadyav), Which would be almost 
convincing were it not that the two datives are somewhat 
awkward. 

Blaydes’s own reading trip wv Aeyéwv emphasizes too 
strongly the sense of proprietorship, ‘above ¢heir own 
nests.” 

54. mévoy dptradixwy, MSS. Blaydes destroys the pathos 
of the line by reading ydévoy (cp. Spenser, ‘ right sorrow- 
fully mourning her bereaved cares.’) It may be noted 
that in Soph., /7., 725, érmastidiov yévov dpraXixov, which 
Blaydes adduces in support of his alteration, Ellis reads 
amévuv. The two words are perpetually confounded. 

55° 

tratos § diwv H Tes ’AmoAAwv. 

Blaydes reads in text # rd, an ugly shortening, which 
removes an idiomatic use of r¢ (= ‘ perchance.’) 

78: 

"Apys 8 otk &ve xadpa, 


Blaydes reads yhog as a “ certissima emendatio.” 
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93: 
Aapras dvioyxet. 
Blaydes gives avdoca, although in his note he defends 
the text, quoting ééyev, cioéyev, avéxerv. 
118-9: 


‘ , > , , , 
Bookopevan Aayivav épixvpata Péppate yévvar. 


Blaydes reads in text Aaylvag tpixbuova péppara yévvac, 
which supplies a neuter subject for PAaPéivra Aowiwy 
dpduwy, although it must be confessed it is a strange 
expression for ‘leporem prole praegravidam.’ W. Head- 
lam’s Aayivav éorxuparopépuova yévvavy seems to me more 
probable. 

131: 

olov py tis aya Oed0ev Kvepacy x.t.A. 

Blaydes cuts the knot by reading potvoyv. The latter 
might be a gloss on olov, but not vzce versa. 

179: 

orale 8 év 0 imrvw mpd xapdias 
PVNOUTH PWV TOVOS. 

Blaydes gives in his text Zee 8’ av@’ bavov «.7.A., which 
is no improvement on Emper’s happy conjecture orate 
& av@’ vrvov. 


194: 
Bporév drat. 


Blaydes reads PAaB3a, which is excellent in itself, 
though unnecessary. He has failed to notice that aAat 
means ‘grindings,’ from aAgv ‘to grind’ (cp. Professor 
Housman, Yournal of Phil., xvi., p. 290). 


251: 
émiyévour’ dv KAvous TpOxXatpeTo. 
I quite agree with the Editor that this passage is 
desperately corrupt, but who will vouch for the proba- 
bility of the reading for’ dv yévytae wapoe yawirw ! 
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322-3: 
dfos tT dled 7” exx€as TatTe KvreEL 
dixoorarovv7’ av od dius Tpowevverocs. 

322. Blaydes reads i *yyéare (with Maehly) ravr’ é¢ 
xiroe. This suggestion, which is doubtful metrically, 
removes a most characteristic zomznat. pend. 

323. Maehly’s mpoc é&v péo, although impossible on 
account of the misuse of wpdc¢ for cic, may strike one as an 
ingenious alteration of mposevvéirorc, which is strangely 
used, but the suggestion lacks all probability if cig is sub- 
stituted, as by Blaydes in his text. 

329: 

e& éXevOépov 
dépyns adrouwwlovor piAratwv popov. 

Blaydes reads orduarog. If this is right, what is the 
causa corruplelae Séong? 

452-4: 

oi 8 abrod mepi Teixos 
Onxas “IAuddos yas 
evpopho. karéxovow, éxOpa 8 éxovras Exper. 


454. evpoppor, MSS. Blaydes should have accepted 
Davies’ ingenious evxador (cp. Hom. Od. 14, 479, evdov 8’ 
tenor) instead of exudopoue, which is pointless. 

éxovrac, MSS. Blaydes, & ya wv, which is far from the 
ductus, and unlikely on account of ya¢ in preceding line. 


500-2 : 
€€ otpavod te Karo ys Aeymwveae 
dpdaa KareWéxalov, euredov civos 
eoOnuatwv, tibévres EvOnpov tpixa. 
561. Blaydes cuts the knot by reading dpdco¢ xarepéxaZev, 
tumedov rrivov | 209. riOcica KavOnoov roixa. The alteration 


mivoy is quite uncalled for, as 8pdéco¢ could not produce 


mivog. The other alterations remove the anomaly riBévrec, 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XI. M 
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in supposed agreement with éuPpo, contained in dspden, 
but are improbable, as it is not certain that Aeschylus did 
not occasionally treat adjectives and participles ending in 
-si¢ as of two terminations (cp. Cho. 591, Kaveuotvrwy 
aiyidwyv). 

589: 

dpalwv ddwow ‘INov 7° dvacracw. 

Blaydes gives in his text cavaoraay, unnecessarily, as 
the parallels quoted show. The latter he amends in the 
following fashion: Lum. 9, Aiwwv te Aiuvnv AnXiav kar 
xoipada (MSS., re x.), Eur., Or. 406, TvAddng 6 ovvdpav 
aina pntpoc¢ Kal pdvov (MSS. kal pyr. o.) ! 

627: 


 xetpa, Kowov axOos, Hprace otparod. 


Blaydes rewrites the line thus—# yefuardg viv yo 
agpiprace oroarov, giving a very un-Aeschylean rhythm, 
and abandoning the ductus completely. 

761-2: 

oikwy yap evOvdikwv 


KadXirras motos dei. 


761. Blaydes 3 at, which is far from the Mss., and 
gives an ugly shortening. Auratus’s 0’ ao’ is unobjection- 
able. 

763-6: 

direc 5é rikrew tBpis piv madara veal- 
ovgav év Kakois Bpotav 

UBpw ror’ 7 760", Grav TO KUpLov ody 
veapa paovs KdrTov. 


763. Blaydes reads in his text véav ab rw’, which is 
excellent in point of sense, but how is the presence of 
vedZovoay to be explained? On 1. 766 Blaydes rejects veapa 
as a gloss on veaZovaav, which, according to him, is a gloss 
itself on a word that requires no explanation. 





<n nGRN ee 
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765. Most edd. read ére, which, like éret (Soph., Ant. 
1016; Oed. Col. 1226) and ebre (Sept. 338), may be used with 
subj. There is no probability in Blaydes’ érav évaismov, 
especially before rév 7’ évaiomov rhe just below (1. 775). 


805-6: 

viv 8’ otk dm’ axpas ppevis 038’ adirus 
eippwv movos ev TeXeoacr. 

805: Blaydes reads aXX’ arAwe, which is excellent in 
point of sense, though far from the ductus. 

806: Blaydes reads yéyow’ ev reXéoavrt. I prefer Heim- 
soeth’s vdoc. 

852: 

€EMiwv Ocotor tpara Se~twooopar. 

Blaydes gives in the text Jeotor rowra 8) moocebEoua, 
which is excellent Greek, but how are we to explain the 
presence of the idiomatic deEuscoua? 

877 ’ “ , a > “ 

ek TOVOE Tor Tais évOdd’ od mapacrarel. 

Blaydes says, “‘ aliena hic est particula ro,” and reads 
iudc. The particle is idiomatic here, in its confidential 
sense, ‘these are the reasons, mark me, for my son’s 
absence.’ 

933 : mee 

nvéw Oeois Seioas av Od’ Epdecv rade. 

Blaydes reads in the text rw’ od spacew rade, which 
seems ungrammatical, as the negative should be py. 

943 . > , 

mov Kparos pévrou Tapes y Exwv epuot. 

Blaydes reads 7., kparog te Sd¢ mapsic Exwv euol, but the 
particle rox is recommended by the sense. The most 
probable conjecture is Blaydes’s alternative suggestion, 
mov" koarcic ror rdd¢ mapeic &k. &, Cp. Soph. Ajax, 1353, 
Tavaai, koareig Tor TWH PiAWY ViKwpEVOS. 

M2 
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995-6: 
mpos évdixors peciv 


teAcoddpos Sivas kuKAovpevov Kedp. 


995: Blaydes gives iuddore, which the sense requires, 
though it is hard to explain the origin of the reading 


Evodixore. 

996: Blaydes places in his text W. Headlam’s excel- 
lent suggestion xuxapevoy, which he forgets was already 
made by himself, cp. Adversarza, p. 201. 

1007-9: 

kal TO mév Tpod xpypatwv 


ktnoiwy oKvos Badov 
> > , , 
OvK €TOVTLOE OKAHOS. 


1007: Blaydes reads pépoe ti x. | x. tte &x(adwv, abso- 
lutely abandoning the ductus, and disregarding Professor 
Housman’s demonstration (Fournal of Phil., xvi., p. 273), 
which he quotes with approbation in his notes, “ De totis 
opibus projiciendis, non de parte tantum earum, agi con- 
tendit Housman?” At the same time, it must be allowed 
that, in spite of Housman’s convincing analysis of this 
Chorus, ll. 1007-9 remain desperately corrupt, for few will 
accept the latter’s suggestion kai yéuov mpd (adverbial) xo.| 
xr. kevog (proleptic) 3. 


1045: 


apot te SovAots TavTa Kai Tapa oTabpyv. 
Blaydes places in his text the strange-looking word 
xatrapaoraOua, which is entirely unknown. 
1095 : 
tows’ érimeiGopuat. 


Blaydes reads ruoide reiPoua, although, in his note on 
1. 520, he holds that this form is un-Aeschylean. 
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1219: 
maides Oavovres WoTEpEt pds TAY dirwv. 





| 

Blaydes gives in his text the striking conjecture &omep | 

olc, which was suggested by Hartung’s we wépec. If the 
contracted form is correct (cp. Eur. £7. 513 oiv.), this | 

t 






emendation has high probability. 






1264: 


-On_9 9 , , >” , 
ri Ont’ éuadtys KatayéAwr’ exw trade. 





Blaydes xarayéAwv: but there is no passage, so far as I : i 
am aware, in Greek poetry to prove that the final syllable : 
of the accusative of yé\we is long. Wilamowitz reads 
yéAov universally (cp. Wilamowitz, Herakl., 11., p. 108). 







1356-7 : 
xpovilopev yap. ot Sé ris peAAovons Kréos 





/ A 
Tredot TATOUVTES. 








Blaydes rijv peddAove yaouv, Which seems to be ungram- 
matical (for ri rig pw. x.). I should prefer of 8 8% or 8€ rou. 






1428: 


; re. , > >» , o > , 
L7TOS €T OPMPATWV ALUATOS EMTPETEL. 





Blaydes aivardéev mpéma, an unnecessary, though pretty, i 
suggestion. 









1468 : 


kat Sudvetau Tavradidaow. 





Blaydes roig re Stasvioe T.. a most unlikely correction. 









1550: 
dAabela ppevav movycet. 






Whatever opinion may be entertained by scholars on 
the subject of Dr. Blaydes’s own alteration of the text, 
there is no doubt that he has made a wise selection from 
the suggestion of other scholars, and that on the whole his 






Blaydes ro@joe, a very doubtful form for roBécera. | 
| 
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edition of the Agamemnon is the most interesting and sug. 
gestive that has appeared. It is impossible within the 
limits of this article to refer to the many improvements he 
has introduced into the text, but I may quote the following 
as being the most noteworthy. It may be observed that 
none of them has been as much as mentioned in the critical 
notes of the edition lately added by Mr. A. Sidgwick to 
the series of Oxford Texts :— 
38-9: e en a. 
WS EKWV eyo 


pabotow avdav od pabotor Anbopat. 


So Keck. Herw., aida x .. ov M., cp. Herod. iv. 43, 


, , a ” e a ’ , 
émarapuevog TO vvvoua Exwv émA7/Popnat. 
104: 
KUpwos eit Opoeiv ddvov TEpas atovov avdpav. 
So Francken, xoarog M., which apparently has come 
» KE ¢ ’ 
rom 1. 108. 
343-8: 
Set yap mpds oikovs vootijpnov cwrnpias’ 
Geots 8 dvaprAdkytos ef poXor oTparos, 
kapwat StavAov Odrepov KOAov maAw 
yevour’ Gv, ei mpdoraa py TEVXOL KaKa 
€ypnyopos TO mipa Tov 6AwAdTwv. 
345-4, placed in this order by Wecklein. 
346. rebxor Franz, rbyor M. 
These suggestions remove many difficulties from 
passage hitherto considered ‘ desperatus.” 


484: 


ppvktod havevtos xdpw ~vvarvéerat. 


So Zakas, wp) rov, MSS. 
496-7 ae" > * , , 
@s otk dvavdos otros dvéaiwy pddya. 
VANS dpeias onpavel Karva Tupds. 
496. So Housman, ovr’ davavéoc, ovre cor daiwy, MSS., an 
excellent and most probable conjecture. 
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poxOous yap ei A€youue Kat Svoaviias 
omapvas te Bpléers Kai kaxootpwrovs, ti 8’ ob 


TEeivoVTES 9 XAAGVTES HuaTos pépos. 


556. So Herw., mapiEac, MSS. The sense of Herw.’s 
conjecture is excellent, but (3. does not occur elsewhere, 
and it cannot be shown that aapyEa¢e is impossible: 
besides the epithet xaxoorpwrove is not very suitable to 
Boia. 

557. So A. Palmer, orévovrec ob Aaydvrecg, MSS. Blaydes 
says, “locum fere desperatum sagaciter sanavit vir amicus 
A. Palmer,” but many may prefer Margoliouth’s conjec- 
ture, arévovrag asxaAAovrag. It may be noted that, by a 
printer’s error, pépov appears in Blaydes’s text. 

585-6: 

Sopors 8€ tadra Kai KAvtraruvyotpa pede 
eixds padiota, civ 8 émodoAvle eye. 


586. So Herw., d& rAouriZeav, MSS., with no satisfactory 
sense. 


728: 
nOos TpoTous TE TOKHWV 


So Enger, ré mpodc, MSS. 
816-7: 


~ , >. , , 
to 8 évavtiw Kire 


Aris tpoojor dxpetos ov mAnpovpera. 
So Keck, zpooyee yenodc, MSS. 


825: 
o a > , , 
immos veoocav dom.dnphopwv rréws. 


So Herw., imrov veoccd¢e aamdnarpdpoc Aswe, MSS., a 
somewhat extensive though probable alteration of the 
MSS., as it seems absurd to call the immense ‘equus 
durateus ’ a ‘ chick of a horse.’ 


ESRC ee eee 
es Secaaataiat Sacatace 


I ees 
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irepOopwv S¢ méepyap apyorns rA€Ewv. 


So Keck, ipyov, MSS, a correction rot necessary 
in itself, but recommended by many parallels, e.g. Virg. 
Aen. vi. 515, Fatalis equus saltu super ardua ventt Pergama, 


930: 
éuras Tad od mpdoco’ dv edOapons eyo. 

So Weyrauch, i ravta 8 &¢ MSS. Blaydes waxes en- 
thusiastic over this emendation, “‘certissima emendatio. ... 
O si sic omnes omnia corrigerent.”” It is certainly a very 
pretty reading, and removes two improbable grammatical 
anomalies. 


984-5: 
xpovos érei mpupvyciov €bv éuBoXrais 
Wappias dxras tapymerev, er éx “IAvov 


> , , 
dpto, vavBaras orparos. 


So Karst., adopting some suggestions from other 
scholars, iwi mw. Evveuf3ddore, Pauplag axara(¢) maphPnoev MSS. 
Blaydes’s text is the most satisfactory solution of this 
desperate passage that I have seen. The changes pro- 
posed, though numerous, are slight, and remove all 
difficulties satisfactorily. 


998: 
teAeopopois Sivars KUKdpevov Kéap. 
So Headlam, «xv«Aotpevov MSS., cp. Plato, Crat. 439, 


v - 
Worep cic Twa Oivny tumecdvTEeg KUKwUTAL. 


1003: 
voros yap <dei> 
yelrwv dpdro.xos éretye. 


So F. W. Schmidt, tpefSa MSs. cp. Lucian, Pseud. 31, # 
piv yap véaog tig émel yet. 
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1020: 
mpotobév 7 avdpos péAav alya tis av, K.T.X. 
So Badham, zpomdpo#’ MSS.; a certain emendation 
hitherto unaccountably neglected. 


1026-7: 
potpa poipav éx beav 


elpye pH) TAEw Opoeiv. 
So Herw., for rAgov péperv, another certain conjecture. 


1290: 
S. 6 > , ‘4 a 
Love aTtp E€EoOTWS TART OpaL TO xarOavetv. 


So Maehly, wpago Mss. 


Dr. Blaydes’s critical notes and commentary, having 
been put together at various times and seasons during a 
long life, are full of inconsistencies. Naturally enough, a 
scholar’s views are subject to change, but in Dr. Blaydes’s 
notes the earlier and later views have been allowed to 
stand side by side, no attempt having been made at con- 
ciliation during the passage of the work through the press. 
I may be allowed to quote a few characteristic instances 
of such inconsistencies, which somewhat detract from the 
utility of this edition, at least for young scholars— 

131. mporumiv: Blaydes favours Kayser’s emendation 
mporepov, referring to 1. 341, although on that passage he 
writes ‘“‘mendosum videtur mpdérepov.” 

328. yepdvrwy: “recte tuetur Davies,” Blaydes, although, 
in preceding note, he writes “ gurdAmo raldwy yépovtec, 
Heyse, Weil, recte.” 

428. “imsprepwrepa, Herw., recte,” Blaydes, although he 
places Housman’s brepxomwreva in his text. 

759. Blaydes places in his text réxva piv (MSS. pera piv) 
of Auratus, although, in his note, he writes “ magis tamen 
placet uerdmw.” 


Ne RT NS Oe ee 
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1137. “‘ Opoe recte Franz,’”’ Blaydes, although immedi- 
ately after he writes, “ verum esse Opow ostendit seq. posi 
1. 1141,” and yet, in Addenda, he reads “ Bédw . . . tmeyyéau,” 
rejecting Herw. tm’ tyxeoc, which he had placed in the 
text, and styled a “ palmaria conjectura.” 

1594. On this difficult passage, Blaydes writes, “ omnia 
plana fiunt,” if we read ra piv mrodipn... Expurr’ avevbev 
avepaxag xa0jpevoc, although, in the same note, he agrees 
with Housman’s demonstration that “ in no language, save 
the tongue of Soli, can one person xaBijaAat avépaxac any more 
than he can form himself in square to receive cavalry.” 

A further peculiarity of Dr. Blaydes as an editor is his 
absolute disregard of the rules regulating the final critic. 
It is true that he rarely inserts emendations in his text 
which violate “ Porson’s pause,” but in his critical notes a 
very slight search will discover an abundant crop. I may 
refer to 1. 520, where he proposes gaidooic fEac# Supast, 
pacpoiaww iKovr’ Gupaat, patcootat vootovvr’ Gupaa, to 1. 1434, 
where he does himself an injustice in suggesting as 
improvements of ov nor ddfsou uéAaDoov éAmi¢ euTrarei, a line 
very bold in its imagery, but not demonstrably wrong, such 
atrocities as ov wor p6Bo¢ ra wéAaDpa ravr’ tar’ turareiv, ovroL 
popovpa péidaboa Bacire’ iunareiv, ovo poBijcoua pédabpa 
taut’ tumarev.' Indeed, it may be said, with truth that, in 
the haphazard suggestions that crowd Dr. Blaydes’s 
critical notes, the principles of metre and correct grammar, 
over which Dr. Blaydes really has a mastery equalled by 
few living scholars, are at times deliberately flouted. For 
example, on 1. 16, he suggests @éev drav re ij, although it is 
sus Minervam to inform him that the hiatus after rt is 


1 Probably Dr. Blaydes thinks, with Other violations of this well-known 
Erfurdt, that the elision in the 5th law are—839. ef3wd’ 7) omias: 904. 
foot makes a difference (see his note mwodAdAa ydp Tor mply Kaka: 934. elmov ka 
on Soph, 4. 1101), but to disprove  @éAwy: 1261. évOeio’ év worg (in text). 
this view itis sufficient to refer to Jebb —1322. Opijvov mply Caveiv. 
on Soph, Lil, 22 (append.). 
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unexampled in tragedy; on 1. 918 he presents us with a 


spondee in 4th foot, cal radAa py yuvatkelorg tTpdmorg eué; ON 


1. 1578, with a spondee in 2nd foot, dainy av viv ibn Spore 
ryadgovc, a line, be it remarked, also devoid of caesura. 
Again for 1. 1060 he proposes ¢i 8’ a&uvinwy obaa déxerat pu) 
\oyov, a line more than doubtful in point of metre, and im- 
possible on account of the postponement of the negative. 

I may conclude by adding the following emendations 
which are wrong, rash, or unnecessary: 328 roxhwy (for 
ytoovrwv), an impossible form in iambic verse ; 354 ov 
ouxoa or amnAAa\ Oa révwv, which is no improvement on 
ovK atmos cipyaota TéVvwY 3 579 eioaet (for apyaiwy) ; 819 érwe 
Bielda Baca for arng DieAXAae Jwor; 1071 rovTd y alvecov for 
the thoroughly Aeschylean rotro xaivisov; 1117 axdperog 
govwy, which is impossible after @évov in preceding line ; 
1172 éyw 6& Yeopdv aiua y’ tv médy Bare, where ye has no 
meaning. 

Although Dr. Blaydes is very complaisant in relation 
to his own work, his attitude towards the suggestions of 
other scholars is occasionally different. For example, on 1. 
717, he prefers a Aéovra oivrny, as a playfellow for children, 
to Conington’s Agévroc iv, forgetting Stevenson’s warning 
to “maidens and boys,” that “the Lion is the King of 
Beasts, but he is scarcely suitable for a domestic pet.” 

A great charm of Dr. Blaydes’s edition is the aptness 
of his references to Elizabethan poets, not always correctly 
quoted, to illustrate the style of Aeschylus. In many 
cases the best commentary on a metaphor in Aeschylus 
is a parallel passage from Shakespeare, who, in boldness 
of imagery, more than equals the great Athenian pvet. 

The following are a few instances of a singular simi- 
larity of thought and expression. 

250. Comus, 362: 

“What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ?”’ 


SIO I A at eet 


Se aa RRR EI 
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Read: * The seas and winds.’ 
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650. Zrotl. and Cress., Il. 2: 
“The winds and water,’ old wranglers, took a truce, 
And did him service.” 
Par. Reg. W. 412: 


‘¢ Water with fire in ruin reconciled.” 


699. Zrotl. and Cress., Il. 2: 


“Cry, Trojans, cry! a Helen and a woe.” 


975. Rom. and Ful., V. 1: 
‘If I may trust the flattering eye’ of sleep, 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand, 
My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne, 
And all this day an unaccustom’d spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts.” 


1121. Massinger, Emp. of the East, iv. 4: 

** My blood within me turns, and through my veins 
Parting with natural redness, I disarm it 
Changed to a fatal yellow.” 

Shakespeare, Ful. Caes.,° I. 1: 


‘ Dear as the ruddy drops that visit my sad heart.” 


12-16: 


>» 
edr’ av Sé vuxrimdayxtov évdporov T exw 


eivnv dveipas odK erioKoToUpEevnV 

éunv’ poBos yap av0’ trvov mapacraré, 
76 py BeBains BrAMhapa ovpBadeiv rv. 

o , ni 

orav 8 deidew K.7.A. 




















I conclude by adding a few suggestions of my own 
that occurred to me in reading Dr. Blaydes’s critical 
notes. 








' Apparently quoted from memory. 3 Read : 


* Read: ‘flattering truth,’ and ‘in That visit my sad heart.’ 


his throne.’ 





* As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
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12. eur’ av O& MSS. The temporal particle cannot be 
correct, as there is no apodosis. Shilleto (de Falsa Leg. 
300) held that érav &’ 1. 16, is a repetition of the preceding 
ir’ av, 52 being resumptive (‘when, I repeat’), but the 
context of the érav-clause is quite different. Scholars have 
suggested many alterations, viz.: xoirny 6? Bent., ” THVOE 
Keck. (accepted by Blaydes in his text), es8wy 8 Wilam- 
owitz. I suggest év r@de (=‘ meanwhile’). 

14. éujv. MSS. The emphatic position of the pronoun 
at end of clause, followed by a stop, is not without parallel 
in Aesch. (cp. Zum. 581, Suppl. 371, Weckl.), but there is 
no contrast here ‘* between the speaker and someone else,” 
as Verrall thinks. Scholars have altered the word in 
various ways (¢.g. éuol, ri uv; ErAnv, «.7.A.) without sug- 
gesting the causa corruptelae. 

I suggest yn (= mada), an adverb that might readily 
be corrupted on account of its rarity. It is glossed é moA- 
Aov by the Schol. on Arist. Ach. 610 dn wempioBevKac od 
mo\d¢ wv Evy 5 

av#’ trvov MSS. Urvov is impossible in a good stylist 
on account of the repetition in the next line. Wecklein 
suggests avrimvove, which, however probable palzographi- 
cally, has no discoverable sense: A. Palmer, dyoumvoc. 
I suggest dyye wou (AXITIOY). 


128-30: 
ravra b& TUpywv 
KTyvn Tpda Oe Ta SynpiowAHOn 
Moipa Aardger mpos 7d Biaov. 


128. mipywy MSS. Tevsxpwv Margoliouth, which is very 
probable. Housman’s ®pvyéy is still more attractive, if 
Etuppova tuwyay be read in str. 1. 110. 

129. movoera M. Blaydes says, with most editions, 
“connecte ripywy cum mpdofe” “the public flocks and 
herds before the wells” (Paley), but this seems pointless. 


ar oar ENS 
ne een oa 


Ttentigristbeatirwamaniiaeeeeaueriodaee tae eee 
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Prof. Housman reads mpoo@era in its legal sense, ‘ addicta,’ 
I suggest rodogara, ‘fresh-slain,’ cp. Hom. //. 24, 757. 


158: 
deEta pev karapopda Sé Pdcpara otpovbdav. 


orpov0wv MSS. All editors since Porson have rejected 
this word, but have failed to discover the causa corruptelae: 
viz.: vooowy Keck, patywy Dind., avopAovv Weckl., ’ Arpel- 
sav Schoemann, etc. I suggest rowvdwy (IIPQYAQN), cp. 
Arist. Av. 556. 


170-1: 
ovd doris mapobev Fv péyas, Taypayw Opace Bpiwv, 


ovdéev A€Eau mpiv av. 


170. ovo dotig MSS. Read Goric piv (Ken.), or ovX 
dare (Blaydes). 

171. ovdev AéEat MSS. ovde AEcrac H. L. Ahrens., ov Akdé- 
Ecra: Franz., ovdéy evEera: Blaydes. I suggest, as closer to 
the ductus, ovxér’ tv dda, cp. Isocr. 72 B of év rate peyiorag 
edEue bvreg, or, if a short syllable should be preferred, év 
SoxG. 

245: 


, , » 
pirov tpitdcroviov evToT pov 


maava hirws érina 


evrornov M. “ Mendosum videtur ” (Blaydes). I suggest 
Evrovoy, cp. Arist. Ach. 065, Seipo Movo’ é? preyvyd, mupd¢ 


” , ” ? , 
Exovoa pévog, Evrovog, “Axapvixi. 


286-9: 
€ ‘ 4 , @ / 
vrrepteAns dé, movrov woTE vwTioaL 
> ‘ a , A ec ‘ 
toXUS TOpEvTov Aapmrddos Tpos yoovnv 
, ‘ 4 7 7 
TEVKY TO xpvToheyyes ws TLS HALOS 


cédas tapayyeiAaca Maxiorov oxorats. 


288. mevxn MSS. Blaydes says “nil mutandum,” holding 
that redxn is in opposition to isyi¢ w.X., but in the passage 





nd th anu 
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which he adduces in defence of this unlikely proposal 
(viz.: 1. 105, Ere yao Oc60ev Kararvele | weOa pwodray | adKav 
aiugutog aiwyv), meBot is undoubtedly the right reading. 
Editors suggest ij09n, wpoovpsn, éréovro, x.r.A. I propose 
oximre (CKHIITEI) as close to the ductus, cp. ll. 308, 310. 
305-8: 

mépmovet 8 dvdaiovres above péver 

pdroyds péyav Twywva, kat SapwviKxod 

mopOpov Kdtorrov mpav’ trepBarXev mpdcw 


pr€yovoav’ eit’ eoxnwev elt dduxero x.7.A. 


306. kai MSS. 

307. Umeo(3aAXAev MSS. 

It is really impossible to accept cai and urep3adAav, as 
Paley’s explanation is too tortuous (viz.: “ the construc- 
tion is, Wore <rijv HAdya Or Aauwada> brepaAXew Kai Tewva). 
I suggest yi) Lapwrixov | 7. k. w. UrepfadAa w. | pAéyovd’ 
Emer’ Eo. evr’ a. 

341-2: 

pus 5¢ uy Tis TWpOTeEpov eurinry oTpaTa 
ropbeiv & wn xp), Kepdeow viKwpéevovs. 

341. modreoov MSS. ‘* Mendosum videtur” (Blaydes), as 
few are likely to accept Paley’s explanation ‘ before they 
leave Troy.’ Herwerden reads rovnpic, which is too far 
from the ductus. I suggest Epwe 8% wh rig Erepoc, cp. Pind. 
Pyth. 3. 34 (60), Satuwy frepog = xaxdc, Dem. Or. 22, § 12, 
ayaa i) Oarepa, iva pndiv sitw pdAavpov. 

365-0: 

Omws &v 
pyre Tpo Katpod pyO brép daotpwrv 
BéXos HAGLov oxy Weer. 


365. utp daorowvy MSS. “ Mendosa videtur vulgata”’ 
(Blaydes). Hartung read imip aicav, Herwerden tarepov 
av (“ probabiliter” Blaydes), Blaydes (in text) iri abrov, 
which seems weak. I am not quite certain that the 
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proverb aoroa rokevev (Zenob. iii. 46) is not sufficient to 
justify the text,—if not, I would suggest ievavay, cp. 1. 786, 
mae ot oefsicw | ui’ vrepdpac whO’ iroxau ac | Karpov Xaptro¢. 
373-80: 

mépavra & éyydvous 

droApytwv “Apy 

TveovTw peiCov 7H SiKaiws, 

drcovrwv dwparwv trépdhev 

imép 7rd BéAticrov’ éotw WF aaypavtov jor’ 

aTapKetv 


> sy , 
ev tparidwv AaxovTa. 


373- &yydvoug MSS. éxrivovea Hart., Sidgw., Epyov ovea 
Margoliouth, “ verba corrupta” (Blaydes), ovo’ dvoue a 
réAua «.t.A., Blaydes. ‘“ requiri videtur epithetum aliquid 
vana fuitlis significans ” (Blaydes). I suggest ovdiv ovo’. 

379. umtp MSS. Impossible after tméogev. Blaydes 
suggests, with some probability, péroov &. 

totw © amipavrov MSS. “ Haec vitio laborant,” Blaydes, 
whose corrections are very wild. Sidgwick translates, “let 
there be what brings no woe, but suffices for him whose 
heart is wise,” but it is difficult to supply a subject with 
torw. Both sense and MSS. tradition are satisfied if we 
read torw St way’ tvdov, ‘let there be wealth about one 
to suffice for him who is wise’ (reading Aayévr). mapa 
‘ property,’ is found in Theocr. Fzs¢uda 12, Anth. P. 15, 25. 
Prof. Housman has some valuable remarks on this class of 
words in Journal of Phil. xvi., although I cannot accept 
his view that the same root occurs in mynovacg yéuwv tmae 
(1. 1012). 

497-98 : 

as ovr’ avavdos or're oor Saiwv pAdya. 


ov > 4 i . ~ a 4 
VANS OpEias Tnpavel KATY TUpOS. 


I can see no sense in carvy which would not be a 
satisfactory signal by night, Blaydes suggests gopvu«ry. 
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[ think wavy, which is very close to the ductus, is more 


probable. 


597 : 
Ounddyov KotpavTes evwdy pddya. 


As xomwvreg Seems to give the opposite of the sense 


required (kaiovreg Dobr., cevovrteg Schn., xtpvavreg Blaydes), 
cp. Virg. Aen. Vv. 74, 3, sofitos suscitat ¢gnes, I suggest rn- 


puvvrec, Which is further from the dac/ws than I could wish. 
636-7 : 
evpypov Hpap ob mpérer KaxayyeAw 


yAdooyn praive” xwpis 7 Tepy Gedv. 


637. xwpl¢e m ty) Oeov MSS.: ungrammatical for y. % r. 
rov 0.: besides the sense is obscure and unsatisfactory, 
‘the honour of the gods are apart (from evil tidings)’ 
Sidgwick. I suggest, as giving the sense which the con- 
text apparently requires, yaprov et re pa) Kvpet (Or Oposi). 

674-5: 

MevéAcwr yap obv 


ae ed , e 
mparov TE Kai padtota tpocddKa poXeiv. 


The aor. poAkiv, in the sense of wodcis@a, is impossible 
after mpooddxa (cp. Eur. //erc. 727), and the opposite sense 
is required. Wecklein suggests xayetv ; Blaydes reads in 
text Oaveiy; but how shall we explain the reading of Mss. ? 
Isuggest wovetv. 

804-5: 

Opavos Exovovov 


dvipao. OvygKover. 


804: I accept, with most recent edd., Franz’s brilliant 
emendation é« Ovo», which involves but the substitution 
of @ for o. 

805: Ovijoxovar, MSS., ‘dying through want of supplies’ 
(Paley), but few will think this a satisfactory explanation. 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XI. N 
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Blaydes reads éxvovor, Emper vipovor. I suggest with 
some confidence Oojoxorn (= ‘ superstitious,’ Hesych.)! 


931: 
kal piv Td ele pH Tapa yvopnv epoi. 

Blaydes reads efxe with much probability, and further- 
more «at for mu. I should prefer xei, EI being easily 
confounded with H, and «x with u (in minuscules), cp. Arist. 
Vesp. 1091 where I have read dpa davig i 160 hore wave’ 


éxet Sedorxévac for wavra wy Of MSS., and Cobet, VL., pp. 52, 
388. 


1001-3: 
pada yap to. Tas TOAAGS tyteias 
axdpectov Téppa. voros yap... 


yeitwv dpororxos épeider. 


1001: yap ro, Fl. v. I accept Headlam’s m yap; the 
usual reading yé roc (F.), ‘at any rate,’ makes no sense in 
this context. rag woAXac, F'1. v., “lectio corrupta” (Blaydes). 
I can see no probability in Paley’s or Blaydes’s 70 peyadag. 
Read ro reAéac. 

1002: tépua MSS. If this is right, it is hard to see the 
meaning of axégeorov, which may have come from 1. 1331, 
TO piv ev Tpaaoey ax. tv. The sense required is, ‘is ever 
near.’ I suggest yoija (cp. Arist. Mud. 1), rd xpipa tov 
vukt@y Oaov' | amépavrov. 


1075: 


ov yap To.ovTos Ware Opyvyrod Tx ECV. 


Margoliouth, Blaydes (in text) ciev. I suggest yareiv 
as closer to the ductus Ut. It is an Epic word, but such 
were affected by Aeschylus. 


1 It has been pointed out tome that many years ago. It still appears to 
the late Professor Kennedy proposed, me highly probable. 
but dd not adopt, this conjecture 
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1095-6: 
paptupiows yap toicd émimeIopar 


kNadpeva Tad Bpédyn ohayds. 


There seems to be no construction for 1. 1096. 
kladusva 7 ie Bpépn opayac. 
1133-5 : 
Kakov yap d.ai 
mwodvercis Téxvat Oeomimdav 


poBov pépovow pabeiv. 


1133: dat MSS. I fail to see the sense of dat, which is 
altered by many editors (viz. dvav, your, ae «rA.). Perhaps 
Mav is a possible conjecture. 

1230-32: 

> aD ° a aA 4 
ovK oldev O1a yAGooa pLonTHAS KUVOS 


A€faca Kai kteivaca phacdpovovs diknv 


” ‘ ré ~ ’ 
aTys Aabpaiov TEVCETAL KQKY) TUX): 


1231: Blaydes rightly gives in the text Madvig’s bril- 
liant emendations AciEaca Kaxrelvaca patdpdv ode dikyy. 

1232: Madvig dfgera. I should prefer to read arne 
AaDoaiag evEerar, AaNoaiag being suggested by Blaydes in 
the Addenda. 


W. J. M. STARKIE. 





AN UNPUBLISHED ESSAY BY BERKELEY, 


OTWITHSTANDING the very careful search in 

the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, made by 

Prof. A. C. Fraser when collecting materials for his account 
of Berkeley, two early essays of the great Idealist escaped 
his notice. One of these essays is a description of the cave 
of Dunmore, near Kilkenny; the other bears the title, “ Of 
Infinites.” Both are in Berkeley’s own handwriting, and 
are contained in that miscellaneons collection of MSS. of 
varying dates ranging from the middle of the seventeenth 
century to the middle of the eighteenth, known as the 
““ Molyneux Papers.” The collection contains many of 
the contributions to the proceedings of the Dublin Philo- 
sophical Society, the predecessor of the present Royal 
Dublin Society in one sense, and of the Royal Irish 
Academy in another. To William Molyneux, the patriot 
and friend of Locke, is due the credit of founding, in 1683, 
what was then calledsimply the Dublin Society. Molyneux 
was its first secretary, and managed its affairs successfully 
until the political disturbances of 1687-1690, by banishing 
its members, put a stop toits meetings. In 1692, Moly- 
neux brought about a reconstitution of the society, but it 
had not sufficient energy to survive his death in 1698. 
Towards the close of 1707 the Society was revived, and the 
post of secretary was passed on to the son, Samuel Moly- 
neux, then an undergraduate in Trinity College. The 
“ Molyneux Papers” contain essays read at each of these 
three periods of thesociety’s existence; and it isexceedingly 
probable that it is in this way, as contributions to the 
proceedings of the Society of 1707, the two essays by 
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Berkeley have been included in the collection. ‘The 
endorsement on each essay is in the handwriting of 
Samuel Molyneux, at least as far as it is safe to conclude 
from the few words used in each case, 

The description of the Dunmore cave, however, bears 
date, January 10, 1705/6: while the revived Dublin Society 
held its first meetings at the end of 1707. Now Prof. 
Fraser found, in Berkeley’s ‘‘ Commonplace Book,” codes 
of rules of two societies, the earlier code being headed 
thus :—‘‘ The following Statutes were agreed to and signed 
by a Society consisting of eight persons, January 10, A.D. 
1705.” One of these rules limits the membership to eight 
persons. The second of the two Societies, an enlargement 
of the first, appears to date from the end of 1706. Sothe 
history of these gatherings runs somewhat as follows :— 
In January, 1705/6, a small coterie of College men arranged 
meetings for discussing subjects of common interest. A 
successful session caused them to widen their lines for 
the following year, and finally, at the end of 1707, to 
attempt the much more ambitious task of reviving the 
Dublin Society. Berkeley’s “ Description of the Dunmore 
Cave” may have been the inaugural essay of the first stage, 
while certain corrections and additions that are in the 
copy seem to be a retouching for a subsequent reading 
at the more public meetings of the 1707 revival. Of the 
contents of this essay it is not necessary to treat, for it is 
practically identical with the description of the cave 
found by Prof. Fraser in Berkeley’s “Commonplace Book,” 
and printed by him in the biography. 

There is no date attached to the essay “ Of Infinites.” 
However that it is among the Molyneux Papers and 
endorsed by Samuel Molyneux points unmistakably 
towards the conclusion that this essay belongs to the 
same period as its companion. The only internal chrono- 
logical mark of any importance is the reference to Cheyne’s 


Na a A ELS IES 
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Philosophical Principles of Natural Religion, which was 
published in London in 1705. There is a passage in 
the “ Analyst” which may possibly refer to this essay :— 
Section 50. “ Of a long time I have suspected that these 
modern analytics were not scientifical, and gave some 
hints thereof to the public about twenty-five years ago,” 
Professor Fraser, however, regards this as an allusion 
to certain sections in the “ Principles.” The essay “Of 
Infinites” has much in common with the “ Analyst,” 
though it does not carry the argument into the religious 
province by the ad hominem method so prominent in the 
later attack on the mathematicians of the calculus. 

As the reference to Cheyne fixes 1705 as the earliest 
limit of the time of composition, so possibly 1709 may 
be assigned as a late limit, for in that year Samuel Moly- 
neux left Dublin. The somewhat disconnected character 
of the essay, and a certain impression of crudeness in the 
manner of thought, suggest the earlier portion of this 
period as the more probable. 


SWIFT P. JOHNSTON. 


OF INFINITES. 


Tho’ some mathematicians of this last age have made pro- 
digious advances and open’d divers admirable methods of investi- 
gation unknown to the ancients, yet something there is in their 
principles which occasions much controversy and dispute to the 
great scandal of the so much celebrated evidence of Geometry. 
These disputes and scruples arising from the use that is made of 
quantitys infinitely small in the above mentioned methods, I am 
bold to think they might easily be brought to an end by the sole 


. . . . ~ % ’ 
consideration of one passage in the incomparable Mr. Locke’s 
“Treatise of Humane Understanding,” b. 2. ch. 17.sec.7, where that 
authour, handling the subject of infinity with that judgment and 
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clearness which is so peculiar to him, has these remarkable 
words :—‘‘ I guess we cause great confusion in our thoughts when 
we joyn infinity to any suppos’d idea of quantity the mind can be 
thought to have, and so discourse or reason about an infinite 
quantity, viz., an infinite space or an infinite duration. For our 
idea of infinity being, as I think, an endless growing idea, but the 
idea of any quantity the mind has being at that time terminated in 
that idea, to join infinity to it is to adjust a standing measure to a 
growing bulk, and, therefore, I think ’tis not an insignificant 
subtilty if I say we are carefully to distinguish between the idea of 
infinity of space and the idea of space infinite.” 

Now if what Mr. Locke says were, mutatis mutandis, apply’d to 
quantity infinitely small, it would, I doubt not, deliver us from that 
obscurity and confusion which perplexes otherwise very great 
improvements of the Modern Analysis. For he that, with Mr. 
Locke, shall duly weigh the distinction there is betwixt the infinity 
of space and space infinitely great or small, and consider that we 
have an idea of the former but none at all of the later, will hardly 
go beyond his notions to talk of parts infinitely small or paries 
infinitesimae of finite quantitys and much less of znfintlesimae infint- 
lesimarum and so on. This, nevertheless, is very common with 
writers of fluxions or the differential calculus, &c. They represent, 
upon paper, infinitesimals of several orders, as if they had ideas in 
their minds corresponding to those words or signs, or as if it did 
not include a contradiction that there should be a line infinitely 
small and yet another infinitely less than it. ’Tis plain to me we 
ought to use no sign without an idea answering it and ’tis as plain 
that we have no idea of a line infinitely small, nay, ’tis evidently 
impossible there should be any such thing, for every line how 
minute soever, is still divisible into parts less than itself, therefore 
there can be no such thing as a line guavis data minor or infinitely 
small. 

Further it plainly follows that an infinitesimal even of the first 
degree is merely nothing from what Dr. Wallis, an approv’d 
mathematician, writes at the 95th proposition of his ‘‘ Arithmetic of 
Infinites,” where he makes the asymptotic space included between 
the two asymptotes and the curve of an hyperbola to be in his stile 
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a series reciproca primanorum, so that the first term of the series, viz., 
the asymptote, arises from the division of 1 by 0. Since, therefore, 
unity, ze. any finite line divided by o gives the asymptote of an 
hyperbola 7.e. a line infinitely long, it necessarily follows that a 
finite line divided by an infinite gives o in the quotient 7c. that the 
pars infinitesima of a finite line is just nothing. For by the nature 
of division the dividend divided by the quotient gives the divisor. 
Now a man speaking of lines infinitely small will hardly be 
suppos’d to mean nothing by them, and if he understands real 
finite quantitys he runs into inextricable difficultys. 

Let us look a little into the controversy between Mr. Nieuentiit 
and Mr. Leibnitz. Mr. Nieuentiit allows infinitesimals of the first 
order to he real quantitys but the differentia differentiarum or infini- 
tesimals of the following orders he takes away making them just so 
many noughts. This is the same thing as to say the square, cube, 
or other power of a real positive quantity is equal to nothing, which 
is manifestly absurd. 

Again Mr. Nieuentiit lays down this as a self evident axiom, 
viz., that betwixt two equal quantitys there can be no difference at 
all, or, which is the same thing, that their difference is equal to 
nothing. This truth, how plain soever, Mr. Leibnitz sticks not to 
deny, asserting that not onely those quantitys are equal which have 
no difference at all, but also those whose difference is incomparably 
small. Quemadmodum (says he) st lineae punctum alterius linee addas 
quantitatem non auges. But if lines are infinitely divisible, I ask 
how there can be any such thing as a point? Or granting there 
are points, how can it be thought the same thing to add an indivi- 
sible point as to add, for instance, the differentia of an ordinate in 
a parabola, which is so far from being a point that it is itself divi- 
sible into an infinite number of real quantitys whereof each can be 
subdivided in infinitum, and so on, according to Mr. Leibnitz. 
These are difficultys those great men have run into by applying the 
idea of infinity to particles of extension exceeding small but real 
and still divisible. 

More of this dispute may be seen in the Ac/a Eruditorum for the 


month of July, A.p. 1695, where, if we may believe the French 
author of Analyse des infiniments petits, Mr. Leibnitz has sufficiently 
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established and vindicated his principles. Tho’ ’tis plain he cares 
not for having ’em call’d in question, and seems afraid that nimza 
scrupulositate artt inveniendt obex ponatur, as if aman could be too 
scrupulous in Mathematics, or as if the principles of Geometry 
ought not to be as incontestable as the consequences drawn from 


them. 
There is an argument of Dr. Cheyne’s in the 4th chapter of his 


“Philosophical principles of natural religion” which seems to 
make for quantitys infinitely small. His words are as follows :— 
“The whole abstract geometry depends upon the possibility of 
infinitely great and small quantitys, and the truths discover’d by 
methods which depend upon these suppositions are confirm’d by 
other methods which have other foundations.”? To which I answer 
that the supposition of quantitys infinitely small is not essential to 
the great improvements of the modern Analysis. For Mr. Leibnitz 
acknowledges his Calculus differentials might be demonstrated 
reductione ad absurdum after the manner of the ancients, and Sir 
Isaac Newton, in a late treatise, informs us his method of Fluxions 
can be made out a prior? without the supposition of quantitys infi- 
nitely small. 

I can’t but take notice of a passage in Mr. Raphson’s treatise 
De Spatio Reali seu Ente Infinito, chap. 3, page 50, where he will 
have a particle infinitely small to be quasi extensa. But what Mr. 
Raphson would be thought to mean by jars continud quasi extensa I 
cannot comprehend. I must also crave leave to observe that some 
modern writers of note make no scruple to talk of a sphere of an 
infinite radius, or an equilateral triangle of an infinite side, which 
notions if thoroughly examin’d may perhaps be found not alto- 
gether free from inconsistencys. 

Now Iam of opinion that all disputes about infinites, would 
cease and the consideration of quantitys infinitely small no longer 
perplex Mathematicians, would they but joyn Metaphysics to their 
Mathematics and condescend to learn from Mr. Locke what distinc- 
tion there is betwixt infinity and infinite. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE CAUSE AND REGU. 
LATING PRINCIPLE OF VARIABLE AND 
COMMON QUANTITY IN LATIN. 


E occasionally meet in the classical poets cases of 
apparently abnormal quantity. Two such cases 
occur in these verses :— 
*‘istos commoda: nam volo ad Serapim 
deferri.” ‘‘mané me,” inquii puellae. 
CATULLUS, x. 26, 27. 
The shortening of the final syllables of commoda and mane 
has been regarded as so irregular, that many editors have 
proposed emendations. The late Professor Palmer retains 
the reading of the best MSS., and suggests that Catullus 
may have been imitating colloquial Latin. In favour of 
that view, evidence of various kinds can be adduced. 

It can scarcely be a coincidence that the final syllables 
of commoda and mane are shortened under precisely similar 
circumstances ; and under circumstances, moreover, which 
would have justified (if not required) their shortening in 
Plautine or Terentian verse. The a of commoda and the e 
of mane are both preceded by a short syllable and followed 
by a long one bearing the metrical zc¢us. From the fact, 
then, that Catullus has here used a so-called licence which 
is regularly found in the versification of comedy, there is a 
prima facte probability that he is imitating the spoken 
language; and that probability can by other pieces of 
evidence be strengthened almost to the point of certainty. 

It is, I think, possible to show that the peculiarities of 
comic verse rested on tendencies in spoken Latin so deep- 
seated and permanent as to have perceptibly influenced 
the verse of every period. In order to make this clear, 
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it will be necessary to state briefly once more the distinc- 
tive characteristic of comic verse. It is this:—In comic 
verse there appears variation in quantity. Certain syl- 
lables that are normally long are sometimes found long, 
sometimes short. The second syllable of senectutem, for 
instance, is sometimes long, sometimes short. Yet this 
variation is not indiscriminate, but obeys a definite and 
ascertainable law, the governing influence in which is 
metrical zcfus. What gravitation is to the solar system, 
metrical zc/ws is to comic verse. The law under which this 
governing principle operates may be formulated thus :— 
Any normally long syilable, whether long by nature or by 
position, may be shortened (1) if it be preceded by a short 
syllable bearing the metrical zc/ws ; OR (2) if it be preceded 
by a short syllable azd followed by a long one bearing 
the metrical zcfwvs. All disturbances of quantity in comic 
verse (at least in the dzverbza) are regulated by this law.' 
It is strikingly illustrated in the following examples :— 


mainé mané, Charine.—gerrae: sic me decipere hatid potes. 
Praut. Merc. 928. 
mané mané: quid ést quéd tam a nobis graviter crepuerant fores? 
TeER. Haut. 613. 
néc tibi nec tibi: nec vos est &quom quod facié mihi. 
Ter. Haut. 977. 
nolé volé: volé nélo rursum: cdpe cedo. TxER. Phorm. 950. 


TER. And, 288. 


et ad pudicitiam &t 4d rem tutanddm sient. 


m6d6 sursum m6d6 deorsum tamquam collus cérnui. 
Lucix. ap. Non. 21. 5. (= 200. 18). 


1The accentual law will not, of 
course, explain the supposed shorten- 
ing of the first syllables of the five 
words lle, iste, inde, unde, nempe; 
but it is not certain that they ever 
were shortened. It is certain that 
some of these five words, and highly 


probable that all of them, had mono- 
syllabic forms in the living language. 
This perfectly explains their peculiar 
prosody. Similarly, some other cases 
of supposed shortening beyond the 
limits of the accentual law admit of a 
different explanation. 
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There is nothing irregular, no licence: everything is 
in accordance with the law above formulated, as indeed 
is practically every seeming metrical irregularity in the 
dtverbia of Latin comedy. 

Assuming that comic verse imitates spoken Latin, we 
must suppose the above law to hold good equally for the 
latter, with the substitution of verbal accent for metrical 
zctus. ‘We must suppose, for instance, that the Romans 
said cémmoda nobts libellos, but cémmoda libéllos nobis. 

Turning now to classical verse, in order to discover in 
it traces of the influence of the same principle, it is well to 
observe, and to bear constantly in mind, the fact that, asa 
general rule, 2% comic verse no normally long syllable can 
posstbly be shortened, unless tt be preceded by a short syllable. 
A glance at the law as formulated above shows that this is 
so. That is the reason, for example, why zmmo always has 
its last syllable long in Plautus, while modo varies in the 
quantity of its last syllable. If then one compares these 
two verses of Ovid— 


et nihil ést annis velocius, &c. 


Met. x. 520; 


morte nihil opus est, nihil Icariotide tela 
Ex Ponto iii. i. 113— 


it is evident that here is an instance of variation of quan- 
tity occurring under conditions identical with those under 
which the same phenomenon occurs in comic verse: the 
variable syllable -z/, normally long, is, when shortened, pre- 
ceded by a short, and followed by a long, in avszs. Again, 
certain verbs have sometimes short o in the rst person. The 
commonest are fo, scto, nesciv: others are volo, rogo, sentio, 
destno, confero, peto, &c. All of these have a short syllable 
before the variable one, and the licence of shortening the 0 of 
verbs with long penultimate is, comparatively, so rare, that 
L. Miiller, in recording the fact that Propertius (iv. 8. 35) 
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ends a hexameter with mare findd carina, remarks, “ longe 
maiore grassatus audacia”’ (De re Metrica, p. 415). But 
that is not all. A little reflection will show that the 
shortened 0 of verbs like zo or destno must necessarily, 
in dactylic or logaoedic verse, immediately precede a long 
syllable in arsts; and thus the final o is shortened under 
conditions which would have justified (or rather necessi- 
tated) its correption in comic verse. Where this shortened 
0 occurs in lyric verse (not in Horace, except the noun 
Pollio: v. L. Miller, of. czt., p. 414), it will be found to be 
shortened under similar conditions: cf. Catull. xiii, 11; 
vi. 4; vi. 16.1 Again, in Verg. A. vi. 779, 


vidén Gt geminae stant vertice cristae, 


the shortening of ev (= és-me) occurs under the same con- 
ditions: cf. Cat. lxi. 77. Bené and malé also have their 
finals shortened, not because they were very commonly 
used, for the equally common Jdonge retained its quantity, 
but because their short penultimate brought them within 
the scope of the great accentual law. 

Turning now to variation of quantity in words of a 
different type, it is clear that the middle syllable of 
latebrae is normally long—from its derivation from dafere. 
If now we compare * 


‘ 
tum ldtébras animae, pectus, mucrone recludit 
VeERG. A. 10, 601, 
and 


quid dd me ibatis ?—rfdiculum—vérébamini, &c. 
TER. Phorm. 902, 


we have variation from normal quantity under substantially 
identical conditions. In either case it is the naturally long 


1 Really the so-called licence of Cat. _ the shortening of a in commoda and e 
xiii, I1—nam unguentum dab quéd in mane above. 
meae puellae—is strictly parallel with 
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e of the second conjungation that is shortened; in either 
case a short syllable precedes the shortened one, and a 
long syllable, bearing the metrical zctus, follows it. Yet 
almost all editors have been scandalised at the Terentian 
so-called licence, even Luc. Mueller refusing to accept the 
line (of. cit., p. 455). If it be said that the variable 
quantity of J/atebrae was deliberately created by the 
dactylic poets as a metrical convenience, it must be 
admitted that they only exercised that supposed licence 
under conditions which are always found to be present 
when Plautus and Terence shorten a long syllable; and it 
cannot be denied that /d/ébrae suits dactylic metre as well 
as latébrae. But further, verfebra and zllecebra have their 
penultimate naturally short, as appears from their deriva- 
tions, and yet they are never lengthened, though it might 
have been convenient for a writer of Sapphics to begin a 
verse with z/lecébrosas. Is it a mere coincidence that, in 
Plautus and Terence, normally short syllables are never, or, 
at least, only exceptionally, lengthened? It would seem 
from this that variation in quantity is due, not to poetical 
licence, but to some deep-seated and permanent principle. 
The case of Jatebrae does not stand alone. We find, with 
similarly varying quantity, cévébrum (cf. Gk. wépa), cenébrae 
(for ¢emesbrae), mulicbris (for muliesbri's}, celébrare (for celes- 
brare), and many others. Can it be a coincidence that all 
of these have a short syllable preceding the variable one, 
and are otherwise capable of satisfying the conditions under 
which alone syllables can be shortened in comedy? Can 
it be a coincidence that when a long syllable precedes, as 
in fanébris, there is no variation? Again, Vélabrum (from 
velare, the street having once had an awning), candélabrum, 
and similar words, never vary in quantity, though formed 
with the same suffix as da/ebrae. ‘The Romance languages 
bear further witness. French sevment, for instance, must 
come from sdadcrdméntum, not from sacrdmentum: contrast 
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ornement from drnamentum, in which the long a (as proved 
by the French medial ¢) was preserved by the preceding 
long syllable. Fr. vergogne represents véréciindia: con- 
trast cometicre from coemétertum. 

An important and interesting case of variable quantity 
occurs in words of the type of zarefacto, liqguefacto. Before 
Ritschl’s time no attempt seems to have been made to 
reduce to rule their seeming quantitative irregularities, and 
the history of that great philologer’s attempts to find such 
arule is instructive. He informs us (Ofuscuda ii., p. 618, 
sqg.) that when he first began his Plautine studies, he met 
such forms as caléfactus, commonéfactus, pitéfactus, etc., and 
consequently formulated a rule that the stem-vowel of the 
first element in all such compounds was always short in 
comedy. When he met fer/rigéfacet in Pl. Pseud. 1215, he 
corrected the line, and made the ¢ short. At a later time, 
however, under the pressure of new evidence, he was forced 
to abandon his first “‘ Gese/z,”’ and make a new one. He 
now said that all words like ca/éfactus had the e always 
short in comedy, and that all words like 7@ré/actus had the 
ealways long. He thereupon cancelled his previous cor- 
rection of per/rigéfacet in Pseud. 12:5, consenting to let it 
stand as it is in the MSS. But his troubles were not yet 
over. In Ter. Phorm. 284, all MSS. have 


ita eim tum timidum ibi dds/ipéfecit pudor, 


and in A/ost¢. 112 he found fii/réfaczt, both instances con- 
tradicting the revised version of Ritschl’s law. He conse- 
quently declared that both passages must be corrected. In 
the Terentian line he put sdz¢o for 2bz, and in the Plautine 
line he changed Aiitré/acit to pitéfacit, practically inventing 
a new compound—a rather summary method of dealing 
with recalcitrant facts. Ritschl was of course aware 
that words like calefactus very often have the e long in 
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the classical poets, but he attributed that fact to licence. 
As he says himself, in words like cd/efactus, “kurzes ¢ 
gesetzlich und urspriinglich war, wie die Komédie lehrt, 
und nur durch Licenz dactylischer Dichter ausnahmsweise 
verlangert,” p. 620. It can hardly be said, therefore, that 
Ritschl’s rule is satisfactory: it breaks down, as we have 
seen, even in comedy, unless recourse be had to correction. 

Is it possible to find a satisfactory rule? The indisput- 
able facts are these :— 


i. No words of the type of raréfaclus, candéfactus, ete. 
are found with short é.' 
ii. Most words of the type of calefactus, comminefactus, 
etc. have the é variable in quantity. 
iii. A few words of the type of ca/efactus (e.g. libefactus, 
according to L. Miller) do not seem to be found 
with long eé. 


From these facts it would seem that we may legitimately 
and safely infer that the e was always long when the pre- 
ceding syllable was long, always variable in quantity 
when the preceding syllable was short. The fact that a 
few words like /aefactus have not yet been noticed with the 
e long, does not prove that that quantity never occurred, and 
we may lawfully suppose that they followed the analogy of 
caléfactus, etc. 

Thus the evidence of this interesting class of words tends 
in the same direction as the evidence of those other classes 
of words already examined. The fixed quantity of expérgé- 
Jéctus is analogous to the fixed quantity of candélibrdrum, 
and the mutable quantity of cad/éfactus is analogous to the 


mutable quantity of litébrosus ; and when to caléfactus and 


latébrisus we add égo éxcli\dor and vércba\minz from Terence, 


1 Lewis and Short are wrong in the _facio, perfrigefacio, as in so many other 
quantities assigned by them to cande- cases. 
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we must surely suspect that there resides in a preceding 
short syllable, in cooperation with accent, some magic 
power whose influence is not restricted to any particular 
period, or to any particular literary form. 

Seeking further evidence, we find another well-known 
case of variable quantity in the terminations -r7s, -crimus, 


-ritis Here again we find a short syllable before the 


variable one, and it is clear the z cannot be shortened in 
dactylic or logacedic verse, unless the succeeding syllable be 


long, and bear the metrical ictus; e.g. egérimiis nosti (Verg. 
A. vi. 514), or vexéris imperto. The z is normally long, 
rexeris being for rexertés, cf. szés (= Gk. é[o]ing), the older 
form of s7s. Pdsstmus, malimus, nolimus, though formed with 
precisely the same suffix, never shorten the z, being pre- 
served against variation by their initial long syllable. 
Vélimus may perhaps be found with short z in comedy, but 
does not seem to be so found in classical verse: the analogy 
of malimus and nolimus, which could not vary, would tend to 
fix velémus in its long quantity. 

Again, the same instability of a normally long z is 
found in fortiiitus and gratititus. Here also the analogy 
of this case of variable quantity with those already 
examined is complete. It is interesting to observe, how- 
ever, that in this case a refuge has sometimes been sought 
in the supposition of a very improbable synizesis. E.g. in 
the verse 


Non quasi for/ii/is nec ventorum rabie, set. 
Juv. xiii. 225. 


1 Attempts have been made to ac- 
count for the variable quantity of the z 
in amaverimus, etc., by distinguishing 
between its use as completed future 
and perfect subjunctive, and supposing 
that the two tenses had become con- 
fused. Thus Mr, Roby, in his School 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XI, 


Latin Grammar, marks the 7 short in 
the completed future, but Jong in the 
perfect subjunctive. The evidence, 
both of the poets and of philology, is 
against any such distinction. The 
theory seems to be based on the assump- 
tion that the termination -erimus of th 
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Mayor, in his note, says “ possibly trisyllabic.” There is 
no such way of escape, however, in the following hendeca- 
syllabic verse :— 
Largis grdtititim cadit rapinis. 
Stat. Szlv. i. 6. 16. 
Again, we find in Vergil séz/ériintque comae, and in Lucre- 
tius such verses as— 


Et primae dédérunt solacia dulcia vitae 


Vi. 45— 


and in this case, too, it is obvious that such correption can 
only occur in dactylic verse under the same conditions 
which we have observed in other cases. It is also clear, 
as Munro points out on Lucretius i. 406, that dédérunt is 
not due to metrical necessity. The forms séé/éré, dédéré, 
etc., are never shortened; and it can scarcely be a coinci- 
dence that, in spoken Latin, it was impossible for their 
normally long é to be followed by a long accented syllable. 
Unlike dederunt, dedére has its accent practically fixed: it 
was possible to say dédérintne, but not dederéné. 

There are, of course, some apparent exceptions. For 
instance, /agibris seems to have variable quantity in a 
syllable preceded by a long one. But this is only an 
apparent exception, for the variable vowel does not seem 
to be normally and originally long. Where that is the 
case, as in fanébris, the long quantity remains. Cases of 
common quantity in words like /adibrium, piutris, nigrum,etc., 
in which the common vowel is normally short, should be 
carefully distinguished from those cases which we have 

been considering, in which the variable vowel is normally 


complete future has some connexion _ the Z is a thematic vowel ; but the 7 of 
with erimus, the future of sum; but amaverimus is identical with the 7 of 
no such connexion exists. Hrimus the Greek Optative. See Monro, Hom. 
(= esdmos) = Gk. Suew (= evouev), and Gr., § 80. 
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long. The second syllable of Zudibrium is truly common, 
because the poet could make it long or short at will, with- 
out reference to any: accentual law. The lengthening of 
such syllables was a true poetical licence, an artificial 
device borrowed from the Greek epic, lyric, and tragic 
poets, but foreign to both spoken languages, as is proved 
by the fact that it was never used in either Greek or Latin 
comedy. It was even forbidden in Roman tragedy. 
Again, saliitare, salibris,' valétudo,and some other words, 
seem not to vary in spite of their initial short syllables; 
but it is not certain that they never did so. On this point 
it may be said, as L. Miller says on another point, Quae- 
dam propter tnopiam scriptorum minus gnara nobis. Words 
like valefudo are naturally rarely found in verse, and to 
affirm that they were never pronounced with their second 
syllables short, is to affirm too much. 
_. Another apparent exception occurs when a word like 
emerunt ends an iambic line in comedy. This seems to 
occur only three times altogether (see Wagner on Ter. 
Eun, 20). This is a real difficulty, and I am unable satis- 
factorily toexplain it. But, in view of the rather numerous 
instances in which /rustra sis, or the like, occurs at the 
end of an iambic line (where the apparent shortening of 
the @ is equally irregular and equally inexplicable), is it 
absolutely certain—though I hardly dare to suggest such 
a heresy—that an irrational iambus was not very occa- 
sionally allowed to take the place of the pure iambus 
regularly required in the sixth foot? Verterunt, however, 
occurs in Hor. fod. ix. 17, in the fourth foot of an iambic. 
A very interesting case of apparent exception to the 
operation of the principle which I am seeking to establish 
is met with in words like dene, male, tta, ego, guia. If the 
principle of variable quantity is sound, it would seem that 
'The spelling valitudo, however, indicates that the ¢ was shortened. Cf. 


pudibundus for pudébundus. 
O2 
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their final syllables, instead of being always short, ought 
to have variable quantity, just as nihil, midd, vil, cavé, 


mihi, have variable quantity. For it must not be lost 
sight of that, in comedy, words like mane, dbz, volo, pitta 
are not always pyrrhics. They became pyrrhics under 
certain definite and ascertainable conditions; but, when 
those conditions are removed, they resume their natural 
and original metrical value as surely and inevitably as a 
spring resumes its natural shape when released from 
pressure. Thus, in the verse quoted above, mané ma\ne, 
Cha\rine, etc., mane has its e short in the first foot because, 
under the conditions, it could not be anything else; and 
long in the second foot, for the same reason. Strictly 
speaking, we can hardly even say that in comedy the e¢ of 
mane is common; for it was not in the poet’s power to 
make it long or short at will, but he instinctively, and 
automatically, as it were, obeyed a rhythmical law as 
binding as the law of gravitation itself,—a law which was 
obeyed by the little Roman child as surely and faultlessly 
as by the experienced poet. Why then do dene, male, tla, 
etc., never seem to revert to their original quantity? Why 
should these words have lost their spring, as it were, 
while uzhi/, mihi, etc., did not? But is it quite certain 
that the fact is as assumed? There is at least evidence 
tending to show that the final syllables of dene, male, tta, 
etc., were not always short, but as truly variable as the 
final syllables of tii, volo, etc. 

There can be no doubt as to the original long quantity 
of the final syllables of the words in question. It is 
known in the case of dene and made from the analogy of 
other adverbs in ¢; in the case of zfa and guza, from the 
analogy of conérd, etc.; in the case of ego, from the Gk. éyo. 
Moreover, if the final @ of z/a had been originally short, 
the classical form of the word must have been 7/: cf. zndé 
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= Gk. tv$a. Taking first the case of dene and male, it is 
well-known that lines of Plautus containing compounds of 
those words present metrical difficulties. Ritschl attempted 
to get rid of them by introducing such forms as denfi- 
cium, malfacta, etc. But that device will not always get 
rid of them. If we take a verse like 


Em méa malefacta, 6m meam avaritidm tibi 
Piactus, Zrin. 185 


nothing will get rid of the hiatus after malefacta, but 
either the “ Eznsetzung etnes Flickwortes,” as Brix expresses 
it, or the lengthening of the ¢ of maléfacta. Brix suggests 
that perhaps the comma would justify hiatus; yet six 
verses further on we have elision taking place after a full 
stop and a change of speakers.’ Passing to the case of z/a, 
C. F. W. Miiller collects more than twenty instances in 
which the MSS. of Plautus require its last syllable to be 
long (Plaut. Pros. p. 14). I select a single verse: 


Amphitruo, ita mihi animus etiam nfnc abest,—agedum éxpedi. 
Ip. Am. 1081. 


Miller, holding that zfa must always be a pyrrhic, would 
correct this verse by putting Eve Amphztruo: but surely 
such a correction is not very convincing? Besides, there 
are more than twenty other places in Plautus waiting to 
be corrected, if z/é@ is to be got rid of. J/a seems to have 
long @ also in the epitaph on Naevius, written in Satur- 
nians :— 


itaque péstquam est Orci tradiths thesatro, 
obliti sant Romaf loquiér lingua latfna. 


1Cf. v. 1130 of the same play (a _ perit,—where a similar difficulty occurs, 
trochaic septenarius): nam beneficium avoided by Niemeyer by the uncoavinc- 
hémini proprium quéd datur prorsim ing insertion of omme after beneficium. 
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“go also very often appears in the MSS. with a long 
final. For example :— 


nam quém pugnabant mdxume, ego fugiebam maxume. 
PL. Am. 199. 


This is the reading of the best MSS., but in B (cod. vet, 
Cam.) a later hand has placed ¢wm after ego as an inter- 
linear correction, and editors generally accept this, ignoring 
the probability that this ¢ is the insertion of a medieval 
reader who, having some knowledge of prosody according 
to Ovid and Vergil, was trying to mend what he naturally 
looked upon as a versum claudicantem, In two other verses 
of the same play, 598, 601, the MSS give ¢g0; but these also 
are generally corrected, together with a large number of 
similar lines in other plays. What has happened in the 
case of zfa, ego, bene, etc., can be well illustrated by 
the case of modo (adv.). Those who refuse to admit 
&g0, ila, béné, etc., unhesitatingly admit mddd in comedy, 
Why ? Like ego, it is said always to havea short final in the 
Augustan poets,’ but it occurs twice with a long final in 
Lucretius. According to Lachmann on Lucr. ii. 1135, modd 
occurs only five times outside the comedians,—twice in 
Lucretius (ii. 1135; iv. 1181), twice in the fragments of 
Lucilius (xiii. 15; xxvii. 34, Miller), once in a fragment of 
Cicero’s Aratea. Now suppose that the works of Lucretius 
had been lost, and that the fragments of Cicero and 


1 It seems probable that modé origi- accident.’ L. Miiller puts ‘amen for 


nally occurred in Hor. Ep. ii. 199, 
where the best Mss, have Pauperies 
immunda domus procul absit; ego ut- 
rum Nave ferar magna an parva, ferar 
unus et idem. Bentley pointed out 
the want of agreement between domus 
and mave, and Meineke approved the 
conjecture modo,—the only probable 
conjecture, modo = domo = domus, a 
development due either to design or to 


domus. A copyist with a moderate 
knowledge of prosody would almost 
certainly have corrected modo. More- 
over, modo and domo are constantly 
confused, even in the best MSS., e.g. in 
Pl. Stich. 623, the Ambrosian gives 
DOMO for modo, while in Cic. Fam. ii. 
16.4, M and G have modesticis for 
domesticts. 
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Lucilius had not been accidentally preserved: what 
would have been said as to the quantity of modo? 
Would it not have been said that the final of modo was 
short, and short only, and would not those places in 
comedy where the long final occurs have been ‘ corrected’ ? 

Just as the attempt is made in the case of bene, zfa, 
etc., to make absolute the rule that their finals are short,— 
to pin them down, as it were, to one quantity,—so in the 
case of one or two other originally and normally iambic 
words the attempt is made to confine them to Jong quantity 
in their finals. For example, just as we are told that z/a 
must always have short a, so we are told that 2/7 must 
always have long z; though the enforcing of the rule 
involves somewhat violent proceedings (see L. Miiller, 
op. ctt. p. 410). 

Further evidence tending to show that all words 
of original iambic value had variable quantity in all 
periods may be found in the remarkable fact that those 
of them that show exclusively short finals in classical 
poets again appear with long finals in the post-classical 
age. L. Miiller, of. cz¢. p. 411, remarks: ‘ Iam hoc memo- 
randum, auctores christianos relapsos, ut plerumque, ad 
imitationem antiquissimorum ex vocibus, quae breviari 
solent extra scaenam, in @, 0, 2 exeuntes ambigua rursus 
adhibuisse quantitate.’ L. Miiller’s opinion, of course, 
carries very great weight; but it seems strange that 
Christian poets, whose studies one would have expected 
to lie in quite another direction, should have turned to 
the comedies of Plautus and Terence in order to introduce 
their metrical peculiarities into poems on sacred subjects. 
The Christian poets, of all men, should have been free from 
archaistic affectations. Moreover, the poets who seem 
specially uncultured, and therefore specially incapable of 
direct imitation, seem to fall into the most startling imita- 
tions of Plautine ‘licence.’ For example, a certain ‘foefa 
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vulearts priorts saecult 712, Miller, p. 422, writes the 
following hendecasyllabic line :— 


pulcrum quéd vidés ésse nédstrum régem. 


Quite another explanation of this phenomenon is possible, 
namely, that the return of the very late poets to the earliest 
manner was involuntary. Those whom we call the 
classical poets, those doctz foefae, with their eyes turned 
ever towards Alexandria and Greece, succeeded for a 
time in partially disguising the native character of the 
Latin language. They made a careful selection among 
its possibilities, their guiding principle in the selection 
being aesthetic. Whatever did not sound too inharmo- 
niously in ears trained to fastidiousness by exercise in 
the ideally beautiful rhythms of the Greeks, that they 
admitted into their verse: whatever offended those ears, 
as harsh or never so little goprixdv kat Bwyoddyov, they 
avoided. It was a noble transformation, yet a real one, 
produced not so much by the importation of exotic 
beauties into the language, as by the omission of its 
more homely features. Among all peoples who have 
produced great literatures there is a certain line of de- 
marcation between the literary language and that of 
everyday life. In ancient Rome that line was drawn 
with unusual sharpness, because of the foreign origin of 
the material, and the inspiration, and the literary forms 
of Roman poetry. Roman poets looked to Greece, and 
after an apprenticeship that made them docfz, they were 
qualified to play their part in keeping up the disguise. 
But the classical age passed away, and the native and 
indestructible character of the Latin language reasserted 
itself. As learning decayed, it became harder and harder 
to keep up the disguise; and in late imperial times we 
have presented to us the remarkable phenomenon of an 
apparent return to the manner of the earliest age. If 
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that was due to deliberate imitation, it is strange that 
jt should sometimes peep out in those who were strug- 
gling hardest to continue the classical tradition. For 
instance, Claudian, who, with his contemporary Namati- 
anus, is conspicuous in the early fifth century for his 
effort, and his successful effort, to keep the torch still 
burning, even Claudian cannot avoid such slips as 


Non tamen hoc tardata Ceres. accenditur ultro 
relligione loci vibratque infesta securim 
ipsum etiam /ri/ira lovem. 
De Rapt. Pros. iii. 357 sqq- 


Here /féritira suffers precisely what virtbamint suffers in 
the verse of Terence ; and surely, in so elegant a poet the 
slip was unintentional. Such accidents are almost pathetic 
—ominous of the coming end. But although during the 
classical period the native and unsophisticated Roman 
speech seems, so far as literature is concerned, to have 
been dumb, yet it is not entirely so. The stream that for 
so long ran underground sometimes emerges. It does so, 
for instance, in Cicero’s letters. It has been often pointed 
out that Cicero’s language in the letters approximates to 
that of comedy. How much the popular language was 
dressed up even in the letters we cannot, of course, say ; 
but that it was so to some extent we may infer from the fact 
that different degrees of approximation may be detected in 
different letters. For instance, in the well-known letter 
written on the morrow of great Caesar’s visit (Att. xiii. 52), 
Cicero seems more colloquial than in his equally well- 
known appeal to Lucceius (Fam. v. 12) to write a history 
of his consulship; and perhaps if we could have been 


1In this passage Jeritura has given knowledges that ferttura is also found 
offence to editors from the earliest in Maximian, Elegies, 5. 97 (Baehrens, 
times: see Birt’s Claudian, p. 390. PLM, vol. v, p. 345): Quo tibi fervor 
Birt proposes feriatne, though he ac- abit per quem /ferttura placebas. 
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present when, zzéer scyphos and bene potus (Fam. vii. 22), 
the great man disputed with Trebatius on the law of 
Inheritances, the resemblance to Plautine language might 
have been still more remarkable. Idioms that are in lite. 
rary disfavour do not die, and when they appear again in 
literature their reappearance is not always due to imita- 
tion. Mr. Kipling writes, in a poem called ‘* Fuzzy-wuzzy,’ 
‘ Some of ’em was brave and some was not.’ Now, ‘’em’ 
for hem, the true dative plural of he (while them is the 
dative plural of the article, Germ. dem) is the form used by 
Chaucer; yet Mr. Kipling was not imitating Chaucer. It 
may be, then, that those characteristics of early Latin 
which reappear in late imperial times had never really 
ceased to exist, even if they had ceased to be generally 
used in polite literature, for reasons which we can often 
see, but which we sometimes cannot see. It may be that, 
in spite of scrupulous care, the spoken language often 
makes its influence felt in the most polished poets. What 
else can explain, for instance, such a line as this from 
Horace ?— 


regis opus, sterilisve diu pd/iis Aptaque remis. 
(A. P. 65). 


The shortening of the final syllable of Addis has been 
regarded as an unparalleled licence ; but it is accompanied 
by those conditions—a preceding short syllable and a 
following long syllable, bearing the metrical ictus,—which, 
as I have tried to show, are followed by the same result in 
so many other instances. Can it be a mere coincidence 
that fd/iis is a word of the same rhythm as nthil, moad, 
pula, and so many others? All the evidence seems to 
point to the fact that among those characteristics of 
Plautine Latin which may be supposed to have existed 
continuously in the spoken language, even when they 
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never, or very rarely, appear in the literary language, 
was a power possessed by all words of original iambic 
rhythm of oscillating between long and short quantity 
in their final syllables. Our traditional prosody, derived 
by a purely empirical process from the practice of the 
Augustan poets, strives to maintain such doctrines as 
that #7 always had its second syllable long, but w/igue 
always had it short; that wit had its second syllable 
common, but #bigue always had it long; that mddd had 
its second syllable common (except in the Augustan 
poets), but that 2g0 always had it short; and in order to 
defend such doctrines, passages in the MSS. of Plautus and 
Terence, and even of the classics, are corrected by the 
score! Are we not justified in inferring, from a review 
of all the undisputed facts concerning words of that 
type, that all originally iambic words without exception— 
palis, for instance, equally with x7zhz/ and 7/a—were cap- 
able of oscillating between long and short quantity in the 
spoken language, but that the classical poets sometimes 
preferred the one quantity to the other, and used it almost, 
or quite, exclusively? We must, of course, imitate the 
prevailing practice of the classical poets in writing Latin 
verses ourselves ; but prosodiacal rules founded upon that 
practice are not applicable to the language in its entire 
history. Even in the spoken language, doubtless; some 
iambic words were used preponderantly with one of the two 
possible quantities. Thus ego, while retaining the power to 
revert to its original iambic value, as, according to L. 
Miller (p. 412), is expressly testified by Auct. ad Caelesti- 
num, Gr, Lat. iv. 232, might, perhaps, have been more often 
used with short final, on account of the accident that the 


< 


Latin for ‘ you and I’ was ég@ dique, not tu egdgue.' 


'L. Miiller, of. cit., p. 409, attri- rhythm to the fact that iambic words 
butes the frequent appearance of short were more often used than other words, 
finals in words of original iambic and so, assuetudine quotidiant usius 
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A real instance of permanently lost quantity occurs in 
such words as mdniméntum for minémentum, and pudi- 
biundus for piidébiindus. Contrast cimpléiméntum and érra- 
biandus. The reason for the permanent loss of quantity is 
obvious: it was impossible for the verbal accent to fall on 
the second syllable in those words, as it could, e.g. in 
latébrae. Another instance is ddctiméntum, and there are 
many more. The spelling of sontmentum with short 
z (or wz) is the sign and mark of its permanently lost 
quantity: contrast mérétrix. The fluctuation between e 
and zin the MS. spelling of denefictum, valetudo, and other 
similar words, may be due to the original fluctuation in 
the quantity of their second syllables. 

From the facts here adduced, seeking to explain 
why it is that all oscillations between long and short 
quantity in syllables of original and normal long quantity 
seem to be preceded by a short syllable, and accompanied 
by similar accentual conditions, I venture provisionally— 
pending the production of further evidence, or a different 
interpretation of that here collected, by scholars more 
competent and experienced than myself—to put forward 
the following theory :— 


i. In the spoken Latin of ali periods every long syllable 
preceded by a short one became itself short tf the verbal accent 
Sell tmmedtately before or immediately after tt ; but, in the 
latter case, only on condition that the syllable on which the 
accent fell was long.’ When those conditions (or etther of 
them) were removed, the affected syllable necessartly regained 
tts temporarily lost quantity. It follows from this rule, as a 


detritae quasi fuere et concisae. But sane, or volo than malo. 


it is hard to understand why an iambic 
word should be more often used than, 
say, a spondaic word—why, for in- 
stance, mddo should have been more 
often used than immo, or probe than 


1It would seem, from the treatment 
of the proceleusmatic in comedy, that 
it was not absolutely necessary for the 
following accented syllable to be long, 
though it nearly always is so in verse. 
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corollary, that all normally tambic words had common quantity 
in their final syllables. 

ii. Zhe same law prevatled tn all verse at all periods ; but 
in verse metrical tctus took the place of, and temporarily sus- 
pended, verbal accent. 

iii. Zhe comedians avatled themselves of this law to the 
fullest possible extent, the classical poets only sparingly ; that 

' ts lo say, only when the syllable to be shortened was not con- 
sonantally long (or heavy), and not always even when tt was 
long by che original nature of tts vowel only. 

iv. Almost all instances of so-called common quantity tn 
Latin, whether occurring tn comedy or tn the classical poets, are 
to be explained by the operation of this law, provided always that 
they occur tn syllables normally and originally long. Common 
quantity tn vowels normally and originally short, foreign to the 
spoken language and to comedy, was a technical elocutionary 
device. 


v. Instances of exceptional, and apparently irregular, 
shortening of long syllables in classical verse are, tf short 
syllables precede the shortened ones, due to the operation of the 
same law. 


Examples will be found in almost every line of Plautus 
and Terence, and in the words and passages from classical 
Latin quoted above. 

I add the following, placing them side by side, and re- 
peating one or two lines already quoted, for the sake of 
ready comparison :— 


Vade vdlé cévé né titubes mandataque frangas. 
Hor. £p., i. 13. 19. 


Virtutem verba putas et 
lucum ligna: cavé ne portus occupet alter. 
Hor. £/., i. 6. 32. 
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Delds #7 nunc, Phoebe, tuast ? ii Délphica Python ? 


TIR. ii. 3. 27, 
CE. si 


Mdné mané Charine.—Gerrae! sfc me decipere haud potes. 
Pi. Merc., 928. 
Ego ut contendere durumst 
cum victore, sequor. ‘ Maecenas guomidd técum ? 
Hor. Saé., i. 9. 43. 
Qui sudor viés/is et quam malus undique membris | crescit odor. 
Ip. Epod., 13. 7. 


Contrast 
Nec supera caput eiusdem cecidissé vié/am | vestem. 


Lucr. iii. 385. 


Regis opus, sterilisve diu pa/its Aptaque remis. 
Hor. A.P., 65. 


‘Et quid agam ?’—rdgas ? En, saperdas advehe Ponto.' 
PERS. v. 134. 


Deinde é& dérmitum, non sollicitus, mihi quod cras. 
Ip. Saé., i. 6. 119. 
Dixérs quid, si forte iocosius; hoc mihi iuris. 
Ip. Sat., i. 4. 104. 
Obsécrd et Sbtestor, vitae me redde priori! 
Ip. Lpist., i. 7. 95. 


[The elision, or rather synaloepha, of the final of odsécré 
in short ef would be impossible unless that final were 
shortened: see L. Miiller, of. cz¢., pp. 327 sgqg., and cf.i— 


Nescio sed fieri sez/7d et éxcrucior. 
Cat. 85.2. 


1 This verse, an excellent example, codd. dett., et quid agam? rogitas ? 
has, like many of the others here en, saperdam advehe Ponto, writes the 
quoted, severely exercised the critics. following critical note: Quod dedi 
For instance, Jahn, reading, with the metro et sensui convenit, et si totam 
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Namque tibi reduces socios classemque relatam 
nuntio et in tutum versis Aquilonibus actam. 


VERG. A. i. 390-1. ] 


Quam paene furvae regnd Prisérpinae. 


Contrast 


Hor. C., ii. 13. 21. 


Sdeva capit Prisérpina fagit. 


Ip. C., i. 28: 20. 


Agite ite ad alta Gallae, Cydé/és nemora simul. 


Contrast 


CAT. 63. 12. 


Typanum tubam Cybélles tua mater initia. 


and cf. 


Ip. 70. 9., 


Supélléctile opus est: Spus est sumptu ad naptias. 


TER. Phorm. 666. 


Nam tnguentim dado quod meaé puéllae. 


Cat. 13. 2%: 


Hanc unum éxcipio, at £2/5, pudenter. 


Dic nobfs. 


Tp. 15.13. 


volo té ac tuds améres. 


Ib. 6. 16. 


Alta /péfactet permixta flumine caede. 


Ip. 64. 360. 


Frigida deserto #p¢fécit membra cubili. 


Ip. 68. 29. 


N{ te plas oculfs mefs Hordati 
Plas iam di/igd, ti tuum soddlem. 


variarum lectionum farraginem consi- 
deres a codicibus optime munitum est. 
Saperdas scriptum videtur ab eo qui 
singulari numero offendebatur, eadem- 
que lectio aliis labantem versum fulcire 


MAECENAS. 


visa est. Nam rogas negligentiae 
tantum vitium esse videtur, et metrum 
corrumpit quod aliquo modo varie 
sustentare conati sunt, Cf. also Mr. 
G. R. Scott in Class. Review, iv. 1890. 
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Istos commidd: nam volo ad Serapim 
Deferri. J/dné mé inquii puellae. 
CAT. 10. 26. 27. 
Virginés nam sibi quisque domi Romanus habet sas. 
ENN. Ann. 102M. 
Clitéméstra iuxtim, tértias natae dccupant. 


Liv. ANDRON. 77ag. 11. 


Vindicem adulterii cum C/i/émés/ra necet. 
Auson. Lpitaphia Heroum, i. 4. 


That some common principle underlies such instances 
of deviation from normal prosody seems evident. As 
our texts originally stood, there were probably more of 
them; for it is the natural tendency of editors, whether 
ancient or modern, to eliminate them. For instance, L, 
Miiller remarks in the zzdex gram. et metric. to his text of 
Horace (Teubner), under the heading of zzhiz/: “nil pro- 
miscue reponendum apud Hor.” It is a significant fact 
that where metrically irregular lines occur, it is usually 
the best MSS. which record them, while the inferior Mss. 
often have readings in which the metre has been more 
or less mended at the expense of the sense: for a striking 
example see Persius v. 134. 

Miiller’s list of words occurring in Horace with final o 
shortened is interesting and significant: menti0, Polio, dix- 
érd, & (verb), nescid, obsécrd, rigd, sci, vétd, gquomddd. It thus 
appears that Horace never once shortens final 0 unless 
a short syllable precedes: can that possibly be a coinci- 
dence ! 

It will at once be seen that the rules formulated above 
are by no means entirely novel. They consist of a re- 
statement, with modifications and with a very much 
widened application, of the accentual law, sometimes 
called the ‘Law of Breves Breviantes,’ which, since 
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Bentley’s time, has been called in to explain many 
Plautine and Terentian deviations from classical prosody.! 
But it does not seem to have been hitherto attempted to 
explain by it the phenomenon of variable or common 
quantity generally, and also those occasional deviations 
from normally long quantity met with in classical texts. 
Even in comedy many editors seem to admit the operation 
of this law with reluctance, and only when other devices 
for the solution of metrical difficulties—such as synizesis 
and syncope—have failed. For example, in Pl. 7777. 835, 
an anapestic tetrameter ends with /urbines venti, and 
Brix, who is conspicuous for the prominence which he 
gives to the accentual law in explaining comic prosody, 
admits the shortening of the final syllable of /urdines 
{though his note, “¢urbzmes scheint durchs Metrum 
entschuldigt,” seems to indicate doubt) ; but in ver. 838, 
only three lines lower, when ofzo is found occupying the 
place of an anapest, he unhesitatingly declares that 
synizesis takes place (see note on ver. 821). If the -és of 
turbines, long both by nature and by position, can be 
shortened, why may not the same thing happen to the 
final of of0, long by nature only? ‘The resulting consecu- 
tion of dactyl and anapest, otis | daré me is, of course, 
quite permissible in anapzstic verse. It would be rash, 
no doubt, to decide that of0 was not pronounced with 
synizesis; but is it sound reasoning to decide positively 
that it was so pronounced? The accentual law is capable 
of explaining almost every difficulty in comic prosody, 
and if the principle formulated above is sound, it explains 
many difficulties in classic prosody also. 

‘A very clear and compact statement kept quite distinct. The law is also 
of the law, as restricted to comic stated—but somewhat vaguely, and 
prosody, may be found in Brix, Pl. with much restricted application,—by 
frin, Einleit. s, 16, with which the Mr. W. M. Lindsay, Latin Language, 
only fault to be found is that in it — ch. iii., § 34; cf. also ch. iii., § 42. 


verbal accent and metrical ictus are not 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XI, 
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It may seem bold to affirm that a// long syllables 
preceded by a short syllable could be shortened in spoken 
Latin under certain conditions, but is it possible to draw 
with any certainty a line between those which could and 
those which could not be shortened? On what principle 
are we to draw such a line? If, confining ourselves to 
the empirical method, we tabulate and classify all the 
instances of accentual shortening occurring in the extant 
comedies, is it sound reasoning to lay down the rule that 
the phenomenon was necessarily confined to those par- 
ticular instances? Any result obtained by a purely em- 
pirical process is necessarily unsatisfying, and, in the case 
of Latin prosody, owing to the scantiness of the extant 
remains, such a result is likely to be misleading. For 
instance, our knowledge of the fact, that the stem-vowel of 
the second conjugation could be shortened seems to rest 
upon a single instance in Ter. Phor. 902, a reading fortu- 
nately supported by the best MSs., and confirmed by one 
or two other isolated fragments of evidence; but that line 
might conceivably never have been written, or might have 
been lost. If, then, there are particular instances of 
accentual shortening which occur only once or twice, may 
there not be others which were possible, but which do not 
happen to occur at all in the extant remains? I would 
suggest, then, that we are justified in advancing beyond 
the empirical method, and seeking to establish some 
inductive generalization — guarding with all care, of 
course, against basing the generalization on insufficient 
or erroneous data, 

As for the physiological principle which may be 
supposed to underlie the law formulated above, that lies 
within the domain of the professed phonetician. I would 
suggest that perhaps what physicists call zzer/za may have 
something to do with it. When uttering a short syllable, 
the voice may be compared to a man running; when 
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uttering a long one, it may be compared to a man walking. 
To require the voice, therefore, to pass from short to long 
time immediately before or after the effort of the accent, is 
something like requiring a runner to greatly check his 
speed immediately before or after taking a hurdle. Both 
can be done, of course, but only with an effort; and that 
effort is likely to be avoided in everyday conversation. 
It would seem, also, that accented syllables when short 
have both higher tone and stronger stress than accented 
long syllables: for example, in English, ‘not’ seems to 
have higher tone and stronger stress than ‘node.’ That 
would still further increase the tendency to accentual 
shortening in those cases where the stress falls on the 
preceding short syllable. 

As for the spoken language, I suppose the poet to have 
heard on all sides of him such pronunciation as this: sz 
perventrimus vidérimiisque amicos summam inde caplemus 
voliiptatem ; nam non est mator tlla voliiptas.—Commida 
libillos nobis.—Libillisne mé rogis ?—Commida nobis, 1n- 
quam, libéllos.— Sed subits consule dicente fit clamor quidam 
fortititus.—Iténe vero? fortititusne futt iste clamor? ralid 
“ fugit, The first of these variations ot quantity, 
-erimus, he admitted to his verse when the conditions 
allowed, because it was not inharmonious: the second, 
uptas, he rejected: the comedians, less fastidious, but more 
consistent, admitted both. It may be thought that this 
rapid alternation must have been very bewildering, and 
have tended to obscure the normal quantity of syllables ; 
but in modern Italian, there is an analogous, and equally 
rapid, alternation between the two possible gzadzties of the 
vowels ¢ and 9. For instance, in Arego (= late Lat. Arico) 
the ¢ is open (aferta), in pregava (imperfect, with the accent 
on the second syllable) the ¢ is close (s¢retta); and this 
alternation of quality, as it may be called, is observed 
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throughout the language. Yet no Italian forgets the 
original and normal quality of ¢ or 0 in any word, answer- 
ing instantly, for example, that the ¢ in Arego is ‘ aperta,’ 
the e in vedo, ‘ stretta.’ 

To come back to the two verses of Catullus from which 
this discussion started, it would seem that in them, too, we 
have an example of the working of the same accentual 
law. If that is so, then Professor Palmer, with his sound 
judgment as to what was and what was not corrigible, 
rightly retained these lines just as they stand, and assigned 
the right reason for their seeming metrical irregularity— 
two echoes sounding to us still in Catullus’ verses, caught 
up by him from that impetuous stream of old Roman 
speech which is now for ever silent. 


CHARLES EXON. 


TABLE OF WoRDS OF ANALOGOUS FORMATION, BUT SHOWING 
DIFFERENT QUANTITY IN CORRESPONDING SYLLABLES ACCORDING 
AS THEY ARE PRECEDED BY A SHORT OR A LONG SYLLABLE. 


SHORT SYLLABLE PRECEDING. LONG SYLLABLE PRECEDING, 


ctrébrum, cf. Kapa. 
latébrae, from \atére. 
ténébrae, Jor temesbrae. 
mérétrix. 

muliébris. 


vélabrum (/rom vélare). 
cribrum (cf. pivw). 
candélabrum, 

vénatrix. 

fanébris. 





fortiitus. 
gratiitus. 


tépéfactus, 


patéfactus. 

liquéfactus. 

commdnéfactus. 

pitréfactus. 

viétus (viétus Hor. pod. 12.. 7. 
dédérunt, stétérunt, and many more, 


cérritus. 
auritus. 
raréfactus. 
candéfactus, 
aréfactus. 
expérgéfactus. 
conférvéfactus. 
délétus. 
mansérunt. 
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TABLE OF WorpDs OF ANALOGOUS FORMATION—con/inued. 


SHORT SYLLABLE PRECEDING. LONG SYLLABLE PRECEDING, 


monimentum) , testamentum. 
long quantity perma- aa 
vélimentum. 


érrabundus. 


décimentum 

. : 5 nently lost. 
piidibundus 
amavéris. possis. 
vidérimus. nolimus. 

’ 

rextrimus, and all such forms. malimus. 
modo. imm6., 
béné (béné ?) valdé, 


malé (malé ?) purée. 


probe. sané. 


ibi, tibi, ete. illi (adv). 

mihi, tibi, sibi. illi (daz. pron.). 

volo. nolo. 

dabé. stabo. 

miné (verb, imperat.). ridé, 

& (verb, Horace). fio. 

piita. J vita (verb, imperat.). 
nisi (nisi). si. 

did (ditd ?). ambo. 

citd (cité). 


palus (Horace, A. P., 65). inciis. 


crébro. 


Ita (ita in comedy), contra, 


quia (quia ?). éxtra, 


/ 
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The Syriac Chronicle known as that of Zachariah of Mitylene. Trans- 
lated into English by F. J. HamILton, p.p., and E. W. 
Brooks, M.A. (Byzantine Texts, Methuen & Co., 1899). 


Notice Pun Manuscrit del Histoire de Michelle Grand. By F. Nav, 
in Journal Asialigque, tome 8 (Nouvelles et Mélanges, Nov.- 
Dec. 1896). 


Vole sur [ Epoque a laquelle écrivatt [ Historien Zacharie. By F.Nav, 
in Journal Asiatique, tome 9 (WVouvelles et Mélanges, Mai et 
Juin 1897) 


}- 


Dr. Bury has been well advised in adding this Syriac Chronicle to 
his series of ‘* Byzantine Texts.” And the translators, Dr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Brooks, have done their work accurately, and with a 
thoroughness extending even to a (much needed) revision of the 
Syriac text as printed. In their footnotes are to be found many 
emendations, some derived from reinspection of the ms. (Brit. 
Mus., Add. 17202) on which that text rests ; some conjectural—all 
deserving to be welcomed by students of the original. 

In his Introduction, Mr. Brooks has given a full summary of 
what is known or surmised about the formation and date of this 
Chronicle, and about the author of its central document by whose 
name the whole is usually designated. He has also collected and 
incorporated such fragments of it as are recoverable from other 
annals, to supply, as far as may be, the portions lacking in the Ms., 
which is, unfortunately, seriously mutilated in its latter parts. 

The ms. is, however, complete in its most important portion; 
and it is not the least valuable to the student of the Eastern Church 
and Empire, among the many precious remains of long-buried 
literature in Syriac dress, that have been within the last fifty or sixty 
years unearthed from the cellars of the ‘‘ Monastery of the Syrians” 
in the Nitrian Desert of Egypt. The historical work which it con- 
tains is, as a whole, anonymous. It was printed by Dr. Land of 
Utrecht in 1870 (vol. iii. of his Amecdola Syriaca), but without any 
accompanying translation. Its first appearance in any modem 
Janguage was in a small volume, printed privately by Dr. Hamilton 
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in 1892,' containing the four most important (iii.—vi.) of its twelve 
Books in English, with a brief but valuable Introduction. The 
volume now before us embodies that earlier translation, and com- 
pletes it by adding a version of the foregoing and following books 
(omitting only some non-historical portions)—part of which is also 
due to Dr. Hamilton, but the greater part to Mr. Brooks. A 
German translation has lately been published, the work of K. Ahrens 
and G. Kriiger. A review of it by Mr. Brooks appears in the July 
issue of the Journal of Theological Studies, which is valuable 
especially as containing a list of corrected readings, supplementary 
to those appended to the English version. 

Before the discovery of the Nitrian Ms., however, a series of 
extracts from this work was found by J. S. Assemani in a Vatican 
ms., and described by him in Bibliotheca Orientalis (tom. ii., p. 54) 
in 1721; and in 1838 Cardinal Mai printed them in full, with a 
Latin version, in his Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio (tom. x.). 
Both these editors ascribed it, though without authority from their 
Ms., to Zacharias, surnamed the Rhetorician, whom they described 
as Bishop of Melitene (in Armenia), and supposed to be a Syriac 
author. 

The name and designation of this writer had long been 
known to the readers of the Z£cclesiastical History of Evagrius, who 
(writing A.D. 594) repeatedly cites—though often with censure— 
the statements of Zayapias 6 Pyrwp concerning events of the reign of 
Marcian and the Emperors who followed him, from the time of the 
Council of Chalcedon (453) to the latter days of the Emperor Zeno, 
who died in 491. This long-lost work Assemani and Mai naturally 
concluded that they had recovered, in great measure, in theirVatican 
collection of extracts. A question had been previously raised, 
whether this Zacharias Rhetor was identical with the Zayapias Syxo- 
Aacrikds, described as ‘afterwards Bishop of Mitylene” (in Lesbos), 
who is author of the (Greek) Disputation with Ammonius, entitled 
llepit ris Kocporotias, first edited by Barth (1619), included in 
Gallandi’s Velerum Patrum Bibliotheca (1776), and other Patristic 
Collections. Cave (Historia Literaria), writing in 1688, seems to 
have been the first to lay down that these two descriptions denoted 
two different persons: the former of whom he assigns to 491 (the 
last year of Zeno) on the evidence of the citations in Evagrius ; 
the latter to 536, in which year Zacharias, Bishop of Mitylene, is 
recorded as present at the Synod held by Mennas in Constantinople. 
This conclusion, though questioned by J. A. Fabricius in 1719 (in 
Bibliotheca Greca, t. ix., p. 355),? and afterwards by Mai (w/ supr.),° 
was generally adopted by succeeding writers for many generations. 


1 This volume was in that year pre- 2 ** Zach. Scholasticus, non diversus 
sented and accepted as a 7hesis for the fortassis a Z. Rhetore.”’ 


degree of D.p. in the University of % «* Cavaeus .. . duos ex uno homine 
Dublin. fecit.”’ 
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It was apparently corroborated when Assemani (w/ supr.), not only 
adduced specimens of the missing //is/ory in Syriac, not in Greek, 
but further showed that it was cited as the work of Zacharias, not 
of Mitylene, but of Meliténé [Malatia] in Armenia, in the (still 
inedited) Commentary on the Gospels of Dionysius BarSalibi, the 
most learned Divine of the Jacobite Church in Mesopotamia of the 
twelfth century. Accordingly, the accepted belief among Oriental 
scholars and historians was, until quite recently, that Zacharias the 
Scholastic (7.e. lawyer) was a Greek author, a controversialist, Bishop 
of Mitylene, under the jurisdiction of Constantinople; while 
Zacharias the Rhe/orician wrote, in Syriac, the His/ory known to 
Evagrius, and was Bishop of Melitene in the Patriarchate of 
Antioch.’ 

But the publication of Land’s edition of the text, and of the 
Introduction in which he described its contents, served to bring to 
light the true facts concerning the personality of Zacharias, the 
nature and limits of his A7s/ory, and its relation to the work 
known to BarSalibi and in recent.days (in the shape of extracts) 
to Assemani and to Mai. This work, now accessible to English 
readers in the volume before us, proves, on examination, to be of 
composite and very unequal structure. Yet it is no mere collection 
of extracts; it is continuous, and framed on a definite plan, by a 
writer who, though anonymous, gives ample particulars about the 
date (or more properly, dates) at which it was written, and the 
sources whence its matter was derived. Its general title in the Ms. 
is simply, “A Volume [ penkithd = rivag| of Narratives of Events 
which have happened in the World”; but the running title, “ Zhe 
Ecclésiastiké of Zachariah,” appears at the head of each leaf in the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, of the twelve Books into which it is 
divided (and also in two leaves of the first Book). On examining 
the four Books so distinguished, we find that they, and they alone, 
are, at the close of the second Book, at the opening of the third 
and fourth, and at the close of the sixth, stated by the writer to be 
derived ‘from the History of Zachariah the Rhetorician [m’/i/é],” 
who (he expressly adds) ‘‘ wrote im Greek.” 

The first Book and the first chapter of the second consist mainly 
of legendary and hagiological matter. These, though Dr. Land 
printed them with the rest, our translators have very properly 
left out (except the introductory chapter of the first Book) as not 








1 The two names stand as separate 
headings in the Catalogue of the T.C.D. 
Library (but with a note appended, 
which refers to Jécher’s Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, for their possible identifica- 
tion), and probably in many others. 
So, likewise in Smith and Wace’s Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography, they 


are the subjects of two separate notices, 
in the latter of which, however, the 
identification of the two is admitted to 
be established. They are duly dis- 
tinguished in Herzog’s /ncyclopadie. 
In Schaff’s LAncyclopedia there is 
mention only of the Scholasticus. 
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belonging to history, and alien from the main purpose of the com- 
piler who, in this opening chapter (I. 1), describes his aim to be to 
provide “ that the rest of the events which have occurred after 
those chronicled in the three Ecclesiastical Histories, of Eusebius, 
Socrates, and Theodoret,... are, as far as is possible, collected 
together from epistles or manuscripts, or trustworthy reports, and set 
down forthe benefit of the believers.” Accordingly, it is with Book 
u., chap. 2, that he begins his historical narrative—taking up the 
thread where Socrates dropped it in 439—and relates the proceedings 
of the Synod held at Constantinople in 448, at which Eutyches was 
deprived: and he closes that Book with the death of Theodosius 
II. in 450. 

But in the four following Books (111.-v1.) the writer assumes a 
new attitude. In them he professedly translates and embodies 
the work of Zacharias Rhetor, and marks them off (as above 
noted) by an express attribution to him as their source, prefixed, 
twice repeated, and subjoined, to them. At the end of Book vt. 
he. further informs us that he has abridged the work which he 
translated, ‘‘ concisely and briefly (so to speak) in contracted style,” 
or (as the words may be more accurately rendered), “in the way of 
epitome, summarily, in brevity of narrative,” as compared with his 
original, “ which Zacharias wrote thus far, in extended narrative, 
after the manner of the wAdros of the Greeks.” In _ these 
Books we havea record of the reigns of Marcian, Leo I., Leo II., 
and Zeno, with whose death (491) Book vi. ends—a period satis- 
factorily corresponding to that indicated by the references of 
Evagrius. These Books, therefore, are (with a few exceptions of 
insertions from other sources, duly noted by Mr, Brooks), to be 
accepted as an epitomized version of the lost LWisfory of Zacharias 
Rhetor. 

“Thus far,” then, but no farther (as our Syriac translator dis- 
tinctly affirms in the sentence just cited), the hand of Zacharias is 
to be recognized in this Syriac Chronicle: the rest of it, as we shall 
presently show, is proved by its own internal evidence to be due to 
a different author. But along with this knowledge of the extent of 
the narrative of Zacharias, we owe to Dr. Land much information 
about his other works, and his personality; we are taught, not only 
to distinguish the ‘“‘ Rhetor”’ from the Syriac compiler of Books r., 
ll., Vit, and the following, but to identify him with the ‘‘ Scholas- 
ticus” who wrote the Ammonius. To the Chronicle, Dr. Land 
appended the text of another treatise (not included in the English 
volume now before us), extracted from a Ms. series of Syriac Lives 
of Saints (Brit. Mus., Add. 12174; belonging, like Add. 17202, to 
the Nitrian collection), A Life of Isaiah of Skélé, which is headed 
. Written by Zachariah Schélasitké who wrote the Lkklésiastiké.” 
This express identification assures us that we may appropriate to 
our historian the facts gathered from the ‘Ywd@eors to the Ammonius, 
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which tells of the Scholasticus that he had studied at Alexandria, and 
was residing at Berytus [Beirut] when the disputation recorded in 
that treatise was held—and from the title of the same treatise, which 
states that he afterwards became Bishop of Mitylene. Yet another 
document which confirms and adds to these facts has more recently 
come to light (included with the Lz/e of /sazah, in Ms. 321, Collection 
Sachau, Berlin),—a Syriac Life of Severus of Antioch, also claiming 
Zacharias Scholasticus as its author.’ It isnot a complete biography 
of Severus, but rather a pamphlet in his defence, written seemingly 
in 516, twenty-five years before the death of its subject. It does not 
even carry its narrative down to the close of his episcopate, which 
was terminated by his deposition and flight in 518. The writer of 
this Z7fe tells us of himself that he was born near Gaza, that, in Zeno’s 
reign (474-491), he studied rhetoric at Alexandria, and law at Bery- 
tus, with Severus, whom he brought to baptism at Tripolis; and that 
he practised as an advocate at Constantinople, where he was living 
at the time of writing the Z7/e. This mention of Gaza raises into 
certainty the acute conjecture of Mai (w/ supr., p. xv) that he is the 
** Zachariah of Gaza” whom John of Gaza addressed in an Ode, and 
Procopius of Gaza’ in several letters. Thus his birth must apparently 
have been between the years 450-470, probably nearer the latter than 
the former; for (as we have seen) he was present, as Bishop of Mity- 
lene, at Constantinople in 536. And his sphere of life and action is 
clearly defined—Gaza, Beirut, Tripoli, Alexandria, Constantinople, 
Lesbos; agreeing well with the range of his H7s/ory, which treats 
mainly of the Churches subject to the Patriarchal Sees of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Constantinople—not Antioch. And thus the 
** Rhetor” and the ‘‘ Scholasticus ” being proved to be one and the 
same person, the theory of a Zacharias of Melitene, distinct from 
the Zacharias of Mitylene, falls to the ground. The ‘ Melitene” 
of BarSalibi is (therefore) a mere blunder arising out of the simi- 
larity of the two names, a natural one on the part of a writer who 
was himself a native of that city. 

In passing to the succeeding Books, the reader is at once made 
aware of a change of scene. The centre of interest has shifted 
eastward, and the circle now includes Antioch and the remoter 
regions subject to that See. The narrative in Books vil. and viii. 
deals largely with the history of Severus and Philoxenus [ Aks’nayd }, 
the leaders of the Monophysite party in the east ; and in Book 1x. 
the annals of Monophysitism occupy nearly the whole narrative. 
‘The remaining Books, so far as we can judge from the fragments 
that survive, bore the same general character, and were similar in 


! Edited by Dr. Spanuth, Géttingen, see Mai’s collection Classtcorum Auc- 
1593. torum, tom. iv. The Odes of John of 
* Not the historian, but a contem- Gaza areinedited, Both these authors 
porary, a rhetorician mentioned by wrote in Greek. 
Vhotius (Liblioth, clx). For his Zpistles 
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scope and range. And the writers cited throughout this latter 

ortion of the work are all, with hardly an exception, connected 
with Antioch and the Sees of Mesopotamia,—Rabbala of Edessa, 
Mara of Amid [Diarbekr], Simeon of Betharsham, Severus. 

The seventh Book, though Land persuaded himself to accept it 
also as derived from Zacharias, is rightly judged by our translators, 
as Dr. Hamilton, in his earlier publication, had previously judged it, 
with Dr. Wright (Syriac Literature, p. 107),' to be the work of the 
Syriac compiler, who, for the rest of the volume, is the continuator, 
not the abridger and translator, of the work of Zacharias. ‘The 
evidence of Books 11.-vi., already stated, proves that this is so. 
The change of sphere and scope, as we have pointed out, and, as 
Mr. Brooks justly remarks, ‘‘the different character of this Book,” 
confirm the conclusion which the preceding four Books indicate, 
namely, that Book vit. is not derived from the same source as they. 
It may be the continuator’s own narrative, or it may be borrowed, in 
whole or part, from some unnamed writer or writers. In it, the 
narrator records, with much detail in some instances, such events 
as seemed to him most noteworthy of the reign of Anastasius (491- 
518), a period of more than twenty-seven years. Book vill. 
comprises the short reign of Justin I. (518-527), with an appendix, 
interesting though irrelevant, drawn from matter inserted in a 
Greek copy of the Gospels by Mara, Bishop of Amid, including the 
Prricope de Adultera ina peculiar recension, being the passage which, 
as above mentioned, is cited as from Zachariah by BarSalibi. Book 
1x., though twice as long as any of the previous Books, covers only 
the first ten years of Justinian (527-537). Forthe remaining Books, 
the latter part of the Ms. is so mutilated that only the Preface and 
three of the sixteen chapters of the tenth survive, and of the twelfth 
but four—two of them incomplete; while the eleventh is entirely 
lost. Some fragments however, which Mr. Brooks has skilfully identi- 
fied and collected from other sources, especially from the Chronicles 
of Jacob of Edessa and of the Patriarch Michael the Great,? serve 
to fill some part of the gaps in Book x. This Book carried on the 
narrative of Justinian’s reign for eleven years more, to 548. The 
fragments of Book x11. only reach to his twenty-eighth year (556). 
But when entire, this Book covered the whole reign of Justinian 
and the earlier years of his successor, the second Justin. For the 
compiler (Book t. i.) expressly defines the range of his ‘‘ Volume 
of Records” as reaching from the thirty-second year of Theodosius 
(A.D. 440) to the year 880 of the Greeks (A.D. 569). Now Justinian 
died in 565; and the compiler’s twelfth and last Book must there- 
fore have extended into the fourth year of Justin II. 


1M. Duval (Za Littérature Syria- publication, the Syriac text reproduced 
que, p. 195) agrees in this judgment. photographically, by M. Chabot. Only 
* This Chronicle is now in course of _ the first fascicule has as yet appeared. 
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The work contains internal evidence that it was composed at 
intervals. The writer spe ‘aks of Justinian as “the king of our day” 
(viii. 5, x. 1,—s0 too, xii. 7) , though, as has been shown, the whole 
was not completed and finally arranged till four years at least after 
Justinian’s death. One chapter (4) of the last Book appears to 
have been written in 561, a later one (7) in 555. Turning back to 
Book vii. we find at the close of it (chapter 15) a list of the occu- 
pants of the Patriarchal sees during the reign of Anastasius (who 


died in §:8), in which we read “‘Of Rome.... Hormisdas who 
as still diving. Of Alexandria, .... Dioscorus who now occupies the 
see.’ This chapter was therefore written in the pontificate of 
Hormisdas (§14-523); and the limits of its date are yet farther 


narrowed bythe mention of Dioscorus, whose short Patriarchate 
lasted only from 516 to 519. But as the Book extends to the 
death of Anastasius, we infer that it was completed 518-519. And 
it follows farther that the original //7s/ory of Zacharias, of which it 
is a continuation, was published before 519. 

Yet Book vir., as we now have it, contains tokens of a later 
date. Even in the list of the Patriarchs of the reign of Anastasius, 
in chapter 15 just cited, the chronology is disturbed, by the addi- 
tion of 1 piphanius of Constantinop le and Peter of Jerusalem,— 
neither of whom attained to his Patriarchate until after the death 
(in 518) of Anastasius—the former in 520, the latter in 524. So 
too, in chapter 6, the account of the building of the city of Dara, 
and of its erection into an episcopal see by Anastasius (in 506), is 
carried on so as to include the withdrawal of its second Bishop in 
the next reign, and the death of a disciple of that Bishop ‘in the 
year when Chosroes went up to Antioch,” that is (as related in 
chapter 3 of Book x.), in 540. Mr. Brooks (page 2, note 1) notes 
these inconsistencies, but seems to account for them by assuming 
that our continuator, writing at a later date, has drawn the list of 
Patriarchs from an annalist ‘of 518-519, and inserted it unchanged. 
On the irreconcilability of dates, implied in the list as it has 
reached us, Dr. Land (Introduction, pp. xi, xii) founded his opinion, 
that chapter vii, with the rest of the Book, was written by Zacharias 
in §18-<19, and that the names of Epiphanius and Peter are intrusions 
ofa later hand. M. Nau, on the other hand ( Journal Asiatique, sér.1X., 
tome ix, pp. 527 ff.), though, with Land, he regards Book vi1.—and 
goes beyond him in regarding the rest of our Chronicle—as the 
work of Zacharias, yet reverses his solution of the problem before 


1 So Dr. Hamilton renders the sen- the next sentence we read of Dioscorus 
tence. But in Jand’s text, the verb who now sits (ydthébh). But there is 
in the Syriac is plural, and in the past no note to state whether the emendation 
(W’wau) unmeaningly. No doubt the — is o— ctural or authorized by any evi- 
translator follows a reading which, by dence. The Brit. Mus. Ms. gives the 


change of the Jast letter only, gives the — verb as printed by Land. 
present participle singular (Aawé), as in 








‘1x.), and is therefore due to the continuator.’ 
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us by dec iding that the list is borrowed from an earlier writer, and 
that the disturbing additions were made by Zacharias, whom he 
believes to have written at a time much later than Land supposed ; 
for he considers it certain that Zacharias was writing his //is/ory 


as late as 544, because BarHebraeus (Chrontcon Syr., sub anno Gr. 
855) cites him as his authority for a plague which occurred in 
that year. Accordingly he holds that the expressions “ qui étaient 
maintenant,” “ qui si¢ge maintenant ” (forso he reads and translates 
the “dhasha h’wau,”’ “a hasha yathibh” of vii. 15) mark the time 
yresent—not to Zacharias, but—to this supposed previous annalist 
of the last ye ar of Anastasius.' 

But M. Nau, in this argument, strangely overrates the authority 
of BarHe ae It is true that this thirteenth-ce ntury writer assigns 
to “ Zachariah”? the account of the plague of 544 which formed 
chapter 9 of Book x. of our Chronicle, and which, though wanting 
in the Ms. used by Land, has been inserted in its place (p. 312) by 
Mr. Brooks from the Chronich Michael the Great. In fact, 
Michael (who was the Monophysite Patriarch, 1166-1199—aicen- 
tury earlier than BarHebraus) in recording this narrative, gives 
it as derived from ‘* Zachariah.” ‘The same — ler also, ina 
passage printed by M. Nau himself (Journ, Aszat., t. viii, p. 525), 
expressly describes the History of Zacharias as sit nding from 
Theodosius to Justin?, thus attributing to him the entire twelve 
Books. So likewise Michael’s better known conte meer Bar- 
Salibi, as we have already seen, cited the Pericope de Adultera in the 
shape in which it was told by Mara of Amid, as from “ Zachariah ”; 
whereas it belongs to Book vii. (perhaps more properly to Book 
These facts only 


1M. Nau, who has contributed so ness, of those emploved in ix. 15. 
much valuable matter to the study of ‘*Now” [Adshd] marks the present 





the writings of John of Asia, and other moment expressly, not like the wide 
and vague ‘‘at this time.’? And it is 
only in a man’s lifetime that one can 
say he ‘*xow sits”; whereas that he 
‘at this time (or ‘ now’) ts known,’ 
or ‘zs noted,’? may be said of him as 
long as he is remembered, 

* That is, apparently, JustinII. But 
the Ms. of Michael (M. Nau states 
reads Yustian, and it is possible that 
Justinianis meant. Either agrees suffhi- 
ciently with the facts of our Chronicle, 
which includes the last ten years of 
‘Theodosius, and the first four of Justin 
If.: but may be roughly described as 
extending from the close of Theodosius’ 
reign to the close of Justinian’s, 

% This Pericope, as known to Mara, 
was in Greek, for the copy of the 
Gospels in which it was inserted was a 


Syriac authors of the sixth century, 
proposes a second solution of the prob- 
lem raised by this list. The expres- 
sions qui étaient maintenant,” ** qui 
siége maintenant,’? may be regarded 


(he suggests) as implying no note of 


time, but merely as analogous to a 
similar expression in a like list of the 
same period given in the Chronicle 
usually (but, as he has elsewhere proved, 


wrongly) attributed to Dionysius of 


Tell-mahar,—namely, the note attached 
to certain names, ‘‘celui-ci est célébre 
4 cette époque,’’? ‘this person was 
noted at this time’? [hand méthidd 
Vhand zibhnd|. But it is obvious that 
the phrase of pseudo- Dionysius (which 
is a common one in many chronicles) 
falls very far short, in point of definite- 
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prove that Michael, and with him BarSalibi, and after them Bar- 
Hebrzus, did not know—possibly did not care—to distinguisl 
between the work which is properly that of Zacharias, and the work 
which claims to be his only in a secondary sense, and is loosely 
called his as being that of his continuator. It would require much 
stronger evidence than these late obz/er dic/a, to rebut the strong 
presumption which lies against any theory that ascribes to an 
author whose life and training, and knowledge of affairs, and field 
of labour, lay in Palestine and Syria, in Alexandria and Constanti- 
nople, the close and engrossing familiarity with the affairs of 
Antioch and the Mesopotamian cities, shown by the writer of the 
seventh and following Books. 

Elsewhere, indeed, M. Nau supplies a piece of external 
evidence which is fatal to his belief that Zacharias wrote the later 
Books of our Chronicle as well as the earlier. For he decides that 
the Life of Severus was written by Zacharias in 516. But, as Mr. 
Brooks notes, p. 3), whereas the //is/ory is dedicated (11. 1.) 
to one Eupraxius, described as an official of the Imperial house- 
hold, who, when the dedication was written, was ‘‘ dwelling in the 
royal palace and occupied in the service of kings,” the Zz/e men- 
tions the same person with the addition, ‘ of illustrious memory” 
| ‘whdhand |—a phrase that can hardly be understood otherwise than 
as implying that he was dead when this Zz/e was written. If this be 
so, the A/zs/ory must have been written before the Z7z/e; therefore 
before 516, just thirty years earlier than the date wrongly inferred 
by M. Nau from BarHebrzus. 

So far, therefore, as we may rely on the internal indications of 
date, we are warranted in our conclusions, that of the twelve Books, 
the third and three following alone represent the Greek His/ory of 
Zacharias; while the first and second, with the seventh and the rest, 
were supplied in Syriac by his Syriac translator; with the object 
first, of connecting Zacharias’ narrative with that of Socrates, and 
secondly, of extending it down to his own day. Syriac readers 
were thus supplied with a continuous history which is now before 
us, and which, when unmutilated, carried on the chronicle of events 
from the point where Socrates left off, down to the time when the 
compiler closed his work, in the latter part of the sixth century." 


Greek one (viii. 5,7). The Syriac is larged, as we have it now, into this 











therefore due to our continuator, who 
appends it to chapter 7 of his Book viii. 
But the Syriac text of it, as given by 
BarSalibi in his Commentary (where it 
follows St. John viii. 20), is practically 
identical with that of our continuator. 
It follows, therefore, that BarSalibi 
(and, no doubt, Michael also, and Bar- 
Hebrzeus) knew Zacharias, not in the 
Greck original, but in the Syriac, en- 





Chronicle. 

1 Mai states (of. cit., p. xii) that he 
has found evidence of the existence of 
a MS. copy of Zacharias’ History (pre- 
sumably in Greek) ‘‘in a Byzantine 
library.’? Until this or some other such 
copy is found, the question of the 
extent and contents of the History 
can hardly ,be regarded as absolutely 
setuled. 
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It must be admitted, however, that in treating of a work so 
much of the nature of a compilation, one cannot absolutely rely on 
what seems to be—and in the work of an original writer might 
be confidently taken as being—trustworthy notes of time. As 
regards this list of Patriarchs, in particular, it is certain that the 
form in which it has reached us is not that in which it was at first 
drawn up; for it professes to be a list for the reign of Anastasius, 
and yet it includes names belonging to the reign of his successor, and 
notes that they so belong. Yet it is unlikely that even a compiler, 
if moderately careful and intelligent, would embody in his work 
extracts from his authorities just as he found them, without 
removing or altering such obviously misleading expressions as ‘‘the 
Patriarch who now sis,” and ‘ the King of our days.” The listand 
other parts of these Books have been rehandled, no doubt; but 
why should the rehandling have been done by anyone but the 
original compiler in a final revision of his work when completed ? 
The facts of the case may be sufficiently explained, and the diffi- 
culties solved, by the assumption that (as we have above shown to 
be probable) Book vii. and the rest of the work were written 
at intervals, by an industrious collector of facts and documents, 
who began his work in 518 or 519 (possibly earlier, as regards 
Books i. and ii.), and completed it in 569, or perhaps later. 
Thus the Syriac continuator, to whom we owe the compendium 
of Zacharias’ History embodied in his compilation, is to be 


regarded as having his work on hands for some fifty years; it is a 
collection of memoranda made, and documents brought together 
from time to time throughout a long life, and finally put into the 


shape in which it has come down to us, in his old age. Before 
issuing it into its final form, he would naturally take occasion here 
and there to make insertions, or recast statements, so as to bring 
his record up to date, or to connect the past with the time present 
to his readers; but he might easily forget, in some cases, to har- 
monize his original draft with his final alterations.’ In case of vii. 
15, it is easy to see why he would rehandle the list of the occupants 
of the five Patriarchal sees in 519 under Anastasius. As he 
originally wrote it, we may presume that he appended the words 
‘*‘who now is,” or “who now sits,” to the names of the prelates 
who then held the Patriarchates of Antioch, Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem, as he has done for Hormisdas of Rome, and Dioscorus 
of Alexandria. But, in subsequently revising it, he would, as a 
zealous Monophysite, remove the words that acknowledged the rank 


' That some displacements and inter- 
polations may be due to transcribers is 
possible, Yet it is not likely that such 
corruptions were extensive, consider- 
ing that the Ms. is a very early copy; in 


Dr. W. Wright’s judgment (Catal. of 


MSS., Brit. Mus., p. 1046), to be 
assigned to ‘‘ the end of the sixth, or 
beginning of the seventh century’’; and 
was transcribed therefore little more 
than thirty years after the completion 
of the Chronicle. 
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John of Constantinople, and John of Jerusalem, and would 
substitute the note of apostasy which, as the list now stands, 
records of each of them that he “received the Synod”’ (that of 
Chalcedon which condemned the Monophysite tenets) after the 
accession of Justin I. in 518. Under the head of Antioch, he would 
be at a loss how to express the position of the occupant of that see, 
Severus, the great leader of the Monophysite sect, who was forced 
to abdicate and placed under anathema in Justin’s first year, and 

urvived for many years in exile—and he would naturally avoid the 

lifficulty, and mark the contrast as we find he has done, by sub- 
joining to his name only the word “believer” [m’haimnd |, the 
usual title which Monophysites claimed for themselves and their 
co-religionists. On the other hand, he would have no reason to 
iter the note on the name of Dioscorus of Alexandria, who (as he 
records further on, viii. 5) ‘‘ did not withdraw or accept the Synod 
in the days of Justin.” The note on the Bishops of Rome he would 
likewise leave untouched, inasmuch as his work deals with the 
Churches of the East, not (except incidentally) of the west. A like 
instance of rehandling is his anticipation, in vii. 6, of the history of 
the see of Dara. The erection of that see is there related as being 
due to Thomas, Metropolitan of Amid, of whom (compare viil. 5 
and of whose city our compiler had special and exact knowledge. 
He would therefore be disposed, in reviewing his record, to 
supplement it by adding such information as he possessed con- 
cerning Dara and the persons connected with its early history. 

In surveying, as a whole, the composite narrative of this 
Chronicle, and comparing Books iii.—vi. with their supplement, the 
(creek Zacharias with the Syriac deutero-Zacharias (as we may style 
the continuator). the reader is impressed by the difference between 
them, not only (as already pointed out) in their sphere and range, 
but in their manner. The supplement is more discursive than the 
origina] history, and of looser structure ; its narrative parts are on 
a larger scale (though fewer), being greater in bulk in proportion 
to the time covered. This is especially notable in Book ix., which, 

ling the story of ten years, occupies in the English translation 
eventy-eight pages, while forty- -six suffice for the seventeen years 
of Books y. and vi. ‘The explanation of this difference is, no doubt, 
that the latter part is, and the former is not, a contemporaneous 
record. Zacharias seems to have composed his History in literary 
method, constructing it out of materials gathered by study and 
records, or from oral information—not simply noting down his own 
personal and first-hand knowledge of events: for no such knowledge 
at least as regards the earlier years included in his work, which 
begins with 453) was possible to one who in 536 (as we have above 
pointed out) was still living and acting as a Bishop, and who was 
therefore probably not born till after the middle of the fifth century. 
Jie deutero-Zacharias, on the contrary, writes apparently—at least 
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in Book viii. and what follows—as one contemporary with the facts 
he records, and with the writers of most of the documents which 
he embodies in his work. 

One writer of his time from whom our continuator seems to 
have borrowed something, is the well-known John of Asia, whose 
History in its second part (extant in a series of extracts edited by 
Land in Anecdofa, tom. ii.) covered nearly the same ground. The 
relation between these two parallel chronicles is well treated by 
Mr. Brooks (pp. 5-7), but cannot be regarded as completely de- 
termined until the documents bearing on it are more fully known. 

Of the personal facts concerning Zacharias, there is little to be 
added to what has been already stated. We have negative evidence 
that he died or was deposed before 553; for, in that year, the fifth 
(Ecumenical Council was held at Constantinople, and Palladius, not 
Zacharias, signed its acts as Bishop of Mitylene. Mr. Brooks 
suggests that his elevation to that see may indicate that he had 
abjured the Monophysite tenets, which in his History he so plainly 
avows, under the persecution of Justin or of Justinian. But it is much 
more probable that he had been promoted, as Anthimus was to 
Constantinople, in the brief space when the Monophysites regained 
favour through the influence of Justinian’s consort, Theodora ; 
and was, like Anthimus, driven out by the action of the Synod at 
which he was present in 536. It is difficult to suppose that his 
continuator, an ardent Monophysite, would have appropriated the 
work of one whom, if he had accepted the decrees of Chalcedon, he 
would have counted an apostate from the faith. 

Of the continuator’s personality we are ignorant, even of his 
name. We know only that he shows himself throughout to be a 
Monophysite ; and we may infer from the dates above determined 
that he lived and wrote through at least half the sixth century, 
beginning in 518 or 519, and that he was therefore a younger 
contemporary of the historian, whose work he has translated and 
supplemented. 

But, as we have seen, the leaders of learning and literature among 
the Monophysites of Mesopotamia in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, Michael, BarSalibi, BarHebraeus, were even more igno- 
rant, for they identified him with Zacharias. Their mistake is all 
the more strange, if Mr. Brooks is right in his very plausible conjec- 
ture that this unnamed compiler belonged to the great Mesopotamian 
city of Amid, of which BarSalibi was bishop. ‘The grounds of this 
conjecture are, that all through, from vii. 2 ff., where its siege and 
sufferings occupy three chapters, to xii. 6 and 7 (see pp. 151 ff.; 
324, 329), he shows special and intimate knowledge of the fortunes 
ofthat city and its people, and to have had personal relation with 
several Amidenes; and (more particularly) that in xii. 5, he speaks 
of an occurrence at Amid, which he is about to relate in 6, as 
having “happened fere.”” In addition to these, we would note two 
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farther facts pointing the same way: (1) the fulness with which 
(as already referred to) he details the doings of Thomas, Bishop 
of Amid; and (2) the minuteness of his information about Mari, 
a later bishop of the same see, and about the library formed by 
him at Alexandria and preserved afterwards “in the treasury of 
the Church of Amid,’”’—information extending even to the con- 
tents of a notable volume in that library, the copy of the Gospels 
in Greek, from which he translated a Prologue, inserted (rather 
irrelevantly) in viii. 7, followed by the Pertcope above referred to, 
These he introduces thus: ‘‘The Prologue composed by Mara, 
bishop of Amid, in the Greek tongue in the Zefreuangelién”; and 
‘‘ There was inserted in the Gospel of the holy Mara, the bishop, in 
the eighty-ninth Canon,’ a chapter which is related only by John 
in his Gospel, and is not found in other manuscripts.” These 
extracts must therefore have been obtained by our writer by direct 
access to this library and use of this unique copy. 

Whoever he was, it is clear that students of the annals of the 
fifth and sixth centuries owe much to him, both for the preservation 
of the valuable work of Zacharias which he has incorporated into 
his Chronicle, and for the fresh matter added to it in the supple- 
mentary Books. The Chronicle, as a whole, ranks among the 
earliest and most authentic sources for the history of that period. 
The part of it whichis due to Zacharias is, as we have seen, one of 
the authorities used by Evagrius, himself a sixth-century writer ; 
and even the part which has been supplied by the unnamed continu- 
ator is prior by five-and-twenty years to the A/sfory of Evagrius, 
which was written in 594. 

In conclusion, it is worth while to observe on the fact implied 
in the construction of this Chronicle: that a work written in Greek 
by an ecclesiastic holding office in the Constantinopolitan Patri- 
archate, certainly not earlier than the very last years of the fifth 
century, was read, abridged, and translated, by a Syriac-speaking 
writer, probably of Mesopotamia, as early as §19. Thus the trans- 
lator was dealing with the work of a living author, for Zacharias, 
as we have seen, sat in a Synod held seventeen years after that 
date. This is evidence of a freedom in inter-communication, and in 
circulation of literature, such as we should hardly have expected to 
find existing in that age, between places so remote from one 
another. 

JoHN Gwynn. 


1 Je, Eusebio- Ammonian section 89, Received Text places the Pericope (vii. 
which is St. John viii. 20. The Greek 53-viii. 11) in section 88. 
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Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian: by R. H: Cuaxuss, 
D.D. (A. & C. Black, 1899.) 


In this weighty and learned treatise Dr. Charles has given us the 
fruit of many years’ study. The substance of the work was delivered 
last year in lectures instituted under the Jowett Trust, but many 
amplifications and additions have been made since then. Dr. 
Charles has special qualifications for writing such a book as this 
inasmuch as he has a wider and more detailed knowledge than any 
other English scholar of the remarkable literature which was pro- 
duced by the Jews between the close of the Old Testament Canon 
and the dawn of Christianity. His editions of the Ethiopic and 
the Sclavonic Znoch, of the Book of Jubilees, of the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, and of the Assumption of Moses are the standard editions 
for scholars; and he has written many important articles on kindred 
subjects in the new Bible Dictionaries which are being brought out 
by Dr. Hastings and Dr. Cheyne. Dr. Charles has thus approached 
his great subject with an equipment which it is safe to say no 
former writer upon it possessed ; and the advantage of knowledge 
of these curious by-products of the Jewish mind is apparent on 
every page of his work. 

It is difficult to summarise his conclusions in a brief notice. 
But his main idea is that two distinct lines of development may be 
traced in the literature of the Old Testament, the doctrine of the 
eschatology of the individual Israelite, and the doctrine of the 
eschatology of the nation. It is notjuntil the fourth century B.c. 
that, according to Dr. Charles, these streams unite. Then the hope 
of individual immortality became merged in the national hope of a 
glorious and eternal future; only to be again distinguished from it 
and to find its true relation thereto, in the teaching of Christianity. 

HERMATHENA is not a Theological review, and we could not 
enter here upon the discussion of disputed doctrinal questions. It is 
sufficient to indicate Dr. Charles’ methods; and we observe that he 
works altogether on the literature as dissected by the modern 
school of Old Testament critics. We may be permitted to doubt 
if the systems of dissection which he adopts will, in all cases, bear 
the test of time. For example, when Dr. Charles finds himself 
obliged in the exposition of his view of St. Mark, xiii., to remove 
w. 7, 8, 14-20, 24-27, 30, 31 from their context, and to treat the 
excised portions as forming in themselves a little Apocalypse which 
has found its way in fragments into the text, we confess that we 
are more disposed to admire his ingenuity than to accept his 
theory. 

More germane to HERMATHENA is the Professor’s very interesting 
account of the doctrine of a future life in Greek literature (pp. 137- 
157). He makes the acute observations that it is not a human 
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soul with which Plato’s final teaching deals, but a pure intelligence; 
and that Plato’s doctrine, as set over against the Jewish and Chris- 
tian, is ‘“‘the glorification of an unbridled individualism.” 

The excellent index with which the book is furnished will enable 
it to be consulted with ease; and we have no doubt that it will be 
consulted by many readers. It is indeed bare justice to say that it 
is the most important treatise on the subject which has been pro- 
duced for many years, and that it will be indispensable to the 
student of Biblical Theology. 


Aeschyli Tragoediae ; cum fabularum deperditarum fragmentis, poelae 
vita, ef operum catalogo: recensuit ARTURUS SIDGWICK, litter- 
arum graecarum apud Oxonienses praelector publicus, Collegii 
Corporis Christi Socius. Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis. Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano. 


THE university public of this country are so well acquainted with 
Mr. Sidgwick’s various eminent services to classical scholarship, 
that a text of Aeschylus edited by him is sure to be received with 
confidence. The work before us will, we venture to assert, amply 
justify such confidence. This and the other volumes of the same 
series already issued from the Clarendon Press are characterised by 
neat binding, convenient size, beautiful paper and printing, and 
almost everything that recommends a book at first sight. But these 
publications are not meant for the idle book-lover, but for the 
diligent student who will spend little time in contemplating their 
appearance, and will turn his attention immediately to their in- 
trinsic qualities. So far as we can judge from the specimens which 
have come into our hands, they will prove a boon both to learners 
and to teachers in our university classes. The fundamental idea of 
the series is distinctly practical—to provide students with texts as 
sound as can be obtained from the mss. by editors who, without 
extravagance, are content to be influenced by constant regard for 
documentary evidence, but who also walk at every step in the full 
light of modern scholarship, critical and exegetical. The task 
which confronts an editor of Aeschylus is especially difficult. He 
must have studied a mass of Aeschylean writings—editions of the 
poet’s works, whether complete or in single plays ;—and must have, 
at least, endeavoured to form a judgment on each of the multitude 
of more or less ingenious ‘‘ emendations” proposed by scholars of 
the last three centuries. Moreover, he must have instructed him- 
self as to the inter-relationship of the surviving Mss., and as to their 
origin and history, so far as this is possible. This herculean labour 
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seems to have been successfully performed by Mr. Sidgwick, whose 
successors will gratefully feel their own labours lightened as they 
avail themselves of the results of his work. 

He tells us, in his preface, of the plan on which he has proceeded. 
He has adhered as closely as possible to the Medicean Codex, 
admitting the readings of later Mss. only when these are manifestly 
“more correct”; adopting, when all mss. are at fault, conjectures 
of sufficient positive merit, provided that they are not too widely 
divergent from the Codices; and recommending in his notes such 
conjectures only as are ‘“ probable,” while wisely allowing the re- 
mainder to sink into oblivion (so far as this work is concerned) 
unnoticed and in silence. 

His views on the comparative worth of the Mss. are orthodox. 
He naturally regards the Medicean Codex as his leading authority. 
As to the question whether the other mss. have (as has been 
asserted by Cobet, W. Dindorf, Kirchhoff, and Wecklein) been 
derived from this, or whether they and M alike have been derived 
from a common source, Mr. Sidgwick is inclined to adopt the 
latter view. For this he depends on such facts as that the 
excellent verse Sep/em 195—Towadrad trav yovargt ovvvaiwv €xous—, 
while found in the more recent Mss., is absent from M; and that 
the later Mss. are in many places right where M is wrong, while 
exhibiting errors of their own not traceable to M, so that their 
superior readings (when they a@ze superior) cannot reasonably be 
ascribed to a ‘‘ corrector.” Influenced by these and similar argu- 
ments (for which he refers to Mr. C. Brennan, Journ. Phil., xxii.), 
he seems to believe that at least four of the later Mss. do not simply 
witness to the text of M, but are derived from a common archetype. 
He does not, however, express himself dogmatically to this effect, 
nor will he grant that the comparative value of M is lessened 
by such considerations. Whenever he departs from this great 
authority, he carefully records its readings in the footnotes, except 
as regards the most trifling points. Where M fails, he states in 
detail the various readings of the inferior Mss. on which one has 
then to rely. The references in the notes to the names of the long 
train of Aeschylean critics from 1518 (when the Aldine edition 
appeared) to the present day are sufficient to vindicate the com- 
petence of the present editor, and to acknowledge the vast debt 
which he owes to his predecessors. In perusing the volume before 
us we have sought for Mr. Sidgwick’s own contributions to the text. 
These appear to be uniformly good, commending themselves @ prior? 
by the improvements they effect in the sense and grammar. No one 
will think there are too many of them. We have noticed, among 
others, the following:—Supplices, 146 dopary (dodadrés, Codd.) ; 
165 ovpavovixwy, with Tucker’s yayerov for the corrupt yaperoupavov- 
exwv of Codd.; 342 dvorjoes (dvorioas, Codd.); 405-6 peradyés 
(meraAyeis, Codd.); 989 &« mpupvis dpevés (edrpupvg, Codd.), where 
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Hermann had read év mpipvy dpevds; Septem, 1007 Oa (drov, 
Codd.) ; Agam., 1340 érixpdvy (émixpavet, Codd.); Choephoroe, 434 
tapas ativous (Td wav dripws, M); Fragm., 179 od tis aAXos (oi. 
dAXos, Codd.); 360 dAxyv (dixnv, Codd.). 

This edition, as a whole, is highly satisfactory. It has been 
planned and executed for the advancement of Aeschylean studies, 
and is therefore disfigured by none of the clever idiosyncrasies 
which at once display the ingenuity of editors and fatally limit the 
usefulness of their work. 


Thucydidis Historiae: recognovit brevique adnotatione critica in- 
struxit HENRicus STUART JONES. Tomus prior. Oxonii e 
typographeo Clarendoniano, 1900. 


TuHIs volume is a member of the series which is intended to remove 
the long-standing and notorious disgrace of English publishers by 
making it needless to go to Germany for our classical texts. To 
judge from the present work, this aim is unquestionably attained ; 
but the merit so acquired is after all of a merely negative order, 
and if this were all the praise we could give, it would be faint 


indeed. Mr. Jones, however, deserves much more cordial treat- 
ment at our hands. He has done his work well, and has produced 
an excellent text of his author’s first four books. Unlike many 
editors, he has not failed to recognise that the manuscripts were 
made for man, not man for the manuscripts; he neither re-writes 
them nor slavishly transcribes them: but, by bringing scholarship, 
taste, and sound judgment to bear upon their evidence, he has 
contrived to extract from them what must be very near the truth. 
Similar firmness and good sense mark the editor’s treatment of the 
countless suggestions made by scholars. Plausibility does not 
carry him off his feet. Cobet’s éuveé#AOov appears in 1, 3, 4, and 
te is struck out in 1, 9, 3; but Ullrich’s perouynoers is rightly con- 
fined to the note on 1, 2, 6. Reiske’s certain wepwovre displaces 
mepovte (1, 30, 3); Kriiger’s xaraOnoecbe (1, 33, 1); Herwerden’s 
omission of qv in 3, 31, 1; the introduction of ot in 3, 37, 2; the 
MS. reading in 3, 39, 4, despite a score of editors; the necessary 
7 for 7d in 3, 42, 6; Stahl’s T'paixis (3, 91, 3)—all these appear 
in Mr. Jones’s text. They have been taken almost at random, and 
we are sure that a careful examination would supply dozens more. 
As no two students of Thucydides have ever agreed on all 
points, or ever will agree till the end of time, it might be 
expected that this notice would not terminate without a few sug- 
gestions which, as their maker at least thinks, would much 
improve even Mr. Jones’s excellent text. In 1, 25, 4, opoia at 
any rate is impossible, whatever may be right. Surely Linwood’s 
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simple change to opoto, and that, too, without Steup’s needless 
omission of the three next words, remedies the sentence. In 
1, 57, 6., not merely déxa, but per’ dAdwv déxa should be obe- 
lised, as the locution is solecistic. In 3, 11, 2 Steup rightly 
omits S¢os: otherwise the sentiment flatly contradicts 12, 1. 
In 3, 51, 2 Mr. Jones prints the incredible accusative TOUS 
IleAorovvnaiovs, giving Hiinneke’s zpés in the critical note. A 
more likely cure is to insert oxoreitv between the proper name 
and érws, where it might readily have fallen out. This would 
be an improvement on Stahl’s oxorév. The infamous crux near 
the end of the fourth book (117, 2) demands emendation of some 
kind. We suggest rods for rots. The ér clause implies that 
the Lacedaemonians contemplated the possibility of a check to 
Brasidas; the rest of the sentence means that even if so much 
further success attended his arms as to efface the Athenian 
superiority in Thrace, there still remained to counterbalance it the 
probability that their captive fellow-countrymen (rv pév) would be 
put to death (rv pév oréperGar is euphemistic), and that the enemy 
(rovs d€), even though ex hypothest encountered on equal terms, 
might in the long run (xa/) prove victorious. ods is the subject of 
kpatnoew ; the violent order is due merely to the antithesis. The 
phrase é« rod ivov refers to dvrirada xataort., not, as has been said, 
to an equalising of things by the execution of the captives. If the 
dative, rots, be preferred, tév pév means the captives, rots dé the 
Lacedaemonians in Thrace; but it becomes necessary to under- 
stand kwévvevew kpatnoev as “to be in danger as to the ultimate 
victory,” Ze, likely to lose it. There seems to be no authority in 
Thucydides for this construction of «vdvvevew, though it would give 
a perfect sense here, and for that reason we prefer to read rovs. 


Platonis Opera: recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 
JOANNES BuRNET, in universitate Andreana litterarum grae- 
carum professor, Collegii Mertonis olim socius; tomus I. 
tetralogias 1.-11. continens. Scriptorum Classicorum Biblio- 
theca Oxoniensis. Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano. 


A yew issue of the text of Plato’s works has long been needed. 
lhe editions of Stallbaum and the Ziirich editors have fallen behind 
the requirements of the present day. Work like that of Schanz and 
others has revolutionized Platonic criticism. To us it is most 
Satisfactory that the great Clarendon Press, ever quick to perceive 
and do what is best for the cause of /’//erae humaniores, has under- 
taken to publish an edition which shall really represent the present 
condition of Platonic scholarship. 
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The volume which has just appeared bears the external marks 
of excellence which characterise publications of the Oxford Press ; 
while exhibiting internal evidences of carefulness and learning 
sufficient to entitle it to the complete confidence of readers. Mr. 
Burnet’s conception of the duty incumbent on him is one with 
which no fault can be found, and to this conception he seems to 
have adhered steadfastly when executing his work in detail. 

In accordance with the judgment of all scholars, he gives the 
chief place, in Platonic criticism, to three great fountains of the 
text—the Clarke ms. (B), Parisinus A, and the ms., in St. Mark’s 
Library at Venice, called by Schanz T. For tetralogies 1-vit., 
however, the authorities are the Clarke and the Marcian Codices, 
the first volume of Parisinus A having perished. On these, accord- 
ingly, the editor has had to depend for the portion of his work 
which has appeared—tetralogies I. (containing Lu/hyphro, Apologia 
Socratis, Crito, Phaedo); and 11. (containing Cratylus, Theaetetus, 
Sophista, Politicus). Vhough it has not been demonstrated, and 
may not be true, that the other ss. of these dialogues depend upon 
the Bodleian and Marcian Codices, he is convinced that “his 
libris Platonis memoriam ita contineri ut ceteris omnibus paene 
sine damno carere possemus.” Contenting himself with stating 
this in his preface, he refers us for the arguments in its support 
to a critical work of his own which will soon appear. He recognises 
the services of Schanz in restoring the Marcian Codex to the high 
place it deserves in the esteem of Platonic scholars. ‘Though the 
positive merits of the Bodleian (or Clarke) Ms. entitle it to the 
highest consideration, yet it contains lacunae, &c., which may, 
however, be repaired without difficulty from the Marcian Codex, 
This, before Schanz, was not understood, and, in order to make 
good the deficiencies of the Clarke Ms., it was thought necessary to 
have recourse to Mss. of no independent authority, such as Venetus 
184—a mere transcript made for the use of Bessarion. Further, 
the original text of the Clarke ms. has in many places perished 
under unhappy “‘ corrections” written into it, so that, if thisCodex 
alone remained, we should have Plato’s words, no doubt, but often 
so mutilated that criticism could have no hope of restoring their 
integrity. The editor gives some instances to illustrate the com- 
parative values of the Marcian and Bodleian Codices, and the 
way in which the one helps to remedy the defects of the other. 
“ In tetralogies 1.-v1., the Bodleian Codex heads one family of Mss., 
the Marcian another.” The latter appears to have been transcribed 
from some excellent exemplar, ‘“‘ which” (says Mr. Burnet) “ one 
may suspect to have been the now lost first volume of Codex 
Parisinus A.” 

He gives some interesting details of the Codex Vindobon- 
ensis—an important member of a class of interpolated Mss. which 
seems somehow connected with the families of both B and 
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T. It mainly follows the Clarke Ms., yet everywhere exhibits 
readings derived from the Marcian Codex ; but a very remarkable 
feature in it is that it also exhibits readings which occur in neither 
of these Mss., and yet bear unmistakable signs of antiquity. This 
must have been very like the Ms. used by the “ vetus Armenius 
interpres” of the Luthyphro Crifo and Apologia, whose readings 
have been published by Mr. F. C. Conybeare (Amer. Journ. Phil., 
vol. xii,, pp. 193, sgg-). Our Editor thinks there was an ancient 
recension of Plato’s works, different from any we possess, of which 
traces are to be found in Eusebius, Stobaeus, &c. This recension 
may have been the remote source of the peculiar readings common 
to the Codex Vindobonensis, and the ms. used for the Armenian 
version. 

The Editor briefly appraises the value of the papyrus frag- 
ments (Papyrus Arsinoiticus) of the Phaedo, recently discovered by 
Mr. Flinders Petrie—‘‘ Tanta incuria scripta sunt, tot manifestis 
erroribus scatent, ut vel inde colligas quantum praestent codices 
nostri, ex optimis exemplaribus descripti, apographis quae iam tum 
vili pretio in usum litteratorum plebis prostabant.” In his notes, 
nevertheless, he records not only the various readings of the 
Clarke and Marcian Codices, but the chief variations from our 
texts observable in these fragments, as well as in the Versio 
Armeniaca, and in citations of Plato by Eusebius, Stobaeus, 
Iamblichus, &c. 

For the purpose of his work he has inspected, ‘‘ multis locis” 
(he tells us), the Clarke Ms., and he much regrets that the photo- 
type copy of this had not been issued in time for him to use it. 

The footnotes inform the reader of the chief results obtained 
(or attempted) by the several great Platonic scholars of the present 
century. Of emendations of his own, adopted in the text by Mr. 
Burnet, the following may be mentioned :—Lushyphro, 12 b 1, 
Ocha. vecxeiv (€OéXers eiretv, BT); 151, tpoooydv (rpocexwr, B; 
mpooxav, T); Apologia, 32 a 8, ddAAd Kav (dpa kai dua av, B); 35 c 8, 
tay’ dv ov (ray’ ov, B; taxa votv, T); 35 a1, Tw Ywxpary (7a 
Zwxpdrer, B; tov Swxpdryn, T); Phaedo, 657, pare tw’ (pijre TH, 
BT); 7447, tw éxetvov (7d, B), where Burnet brackets ro ioov ; 
7542, 7o “atrd & éotr” (rotto 5 €or, BT); 85 at, péeyorov 
(udktora, BT, Stobaeus); 112d 3, <> 7 éwnvrActro (as also in 5, 
after Wyttenbach); 117 a 1, oddév yap <dv> olpar xepdaive. He has 
also (so far as we have observed) made about sx independent 
changes in the text of the Cratylus, three in the Theaelelus, five in 
the Sophis/a, and three in the Politicus. Besides the comparatively 
few new readings thus admitted into the text, he has recorded a 
great number of probable suggestions, diverging, however, too 
widely from the codices to be adopted among the words of Plato. 

_ _We heartily welcome this edition as constituting a new dpopyy 
in Platonic studies. 
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1. A Commentary, with Introduction and Appendix, on the Hellenica of 
Xenophon. By G. E. UNDERHILL, M.A., Fellow and Senior 
Tutor of Magdalen College. 


Nenophontis Opera Omnia recognovit brevique adnotatione instruxit. 
E.C. MARCHANT. E Collegio Sanctae et Individuae Trini- 
tatis apud Oxonienses. Tomus I. Historia Graeca. Oxonii 
e typographeo Clarendoniano. 


In presenting us with his completed commentary on the Hellenica 
of Xenophon, Mr. Underhill has allowed his work to suffer from the 
lack of a steady adherence to a single object. To the student of 
Greek history this book must be of great value. The introduction 
contains an interesting and judicious estimate of Xenophon’s aims 
and limitations as a writer of history ; a carefully compiled excursus 
on Xenophon’s chronology is affixed, in which the principal points 
in dispute are thoroughly and lucidly discussed; the notes are 
filled with valuable references to the other historians of the period, 
and to the various inscriptions bearing on the subject matter; the 
appendix supplies us with fuller details on sundry points of the 
story which have been left obscure by Xenophon, and adds two 
short but useful essays on the constitutions and resources of Sparta 
and Thebes. Where so much is given to us it seems ungrateful 
to complain; yet a reader who is capable of appreciating these 
merits will probably feel annoyed at the way in which they are 
clogged and concealed by a mass of elementary grammatical 
criticisms and unnecessary elucidations. On the other hand, the 
schoolboy, for whose benefit these explanatory notes are pre- 
sumably furnished, will be merely bewildered by the copious 
supply of historical references and discussions. Unfortunately 
this is not all; at times it seems clear that Mr. Underhill has 
allowed his interest in the historical side of his work to lead him 
to slur over the critical commentary, the result being that his 
explanatory notes on places of real difficulty are sometimes 
inadequate, while in quite simple passages his renderings are 
occasionally slovenly, and even misleading. Such a note as that 
on Bk. vi. iv.§ 11, combines every defect in a single line; and 
if, in Bk, Iv. vii. 4, the words @ovro dméva: are held to require a 
note, the translation “thought they ought to retire” will scarcely 
improve matters, Again, at Bk. v.i.19, Mr. Underhill rejects 
Liddell and Scott’s translation of kémats mpooxopsfépevos without 
alleging reasons; but he certainly ought to produce some argu- 
ments in support of his own rendering, “ setting the sailors to 
work at the oars.” One would like to know why Mr. Underhill, 
while repeatedly describing the office of érurroAeds as “tne second 
in command,” and quoting the definition of Pollux, 6 ém tov 
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arédov dudSoxos Tov vavdpxov, still persists in rendering the title 
“secretary”; or why, at VI. iv., 12, he fixes the number of men in 
the évwporia at 24, when the passage would certainly lead one to 
suppose that in this case, at least, it was 36 (Thucydides, in Bk. 
5, c. 68, states it at 32); or again, what his authority is for de- 
scribing the Euripus of Mytilene as a shallow channel between the 
two harbours of the city, an account which renders the manceuvres 
of Callicratidas and Diomedon absolutely unintelligible. 

It is to be doubted, moreover, if Mr. Underhill was wise 
in publishing his commentary without the customary accompani- 
ment of a text and a full critical apparatus. True, he adopts 
Mr. Marchant’s excellent edition of the text for all purposes of 
reference, and is content to point out in his appendix the rare 
occasions on which he disagrees with the judgment of the 
Clarendon Press editor. But skilful and thorough though Mr. 
Marchant’s work is, he is precluded by the very nature of his task 
from giving arguments and citing parallel passages to justify his 
selection and rejection of readings or emendations; and Mr. 
Underhill’s commentary makes no effort to supply this deficiency, 
so that the student is often left dissatisfied and unconvinced. And 
here we may complain that Mr. Marchant is inclined to carry con- 
servative principles too far. How can he retain such obviously false 
readings as ovdev, dv (1. vi. 14), and mpd tov dAdwv (11. iv. 34), when 
Naber’s ovdév’ dv, and Dindorf’s mpd trav “Addy, are as certain as 
any emendation can be? And surely Peter’s clever suggestion at 
I. vii. 27, GAA’ tows av Tiva Kai ovK aitiov Ovta droxKTeivarte ; peTapedH- 
ca de vorepov avapvycOynre ws dAyewov KtX, is deserving of a place 
in the text. 

But it is to historical annotation that Mr. Underhill has given 
most of his labour, and here the results are thoroughly satisfactory. 
His defence of Xenophon’s honesty against the attacks of Grote 
and his school is a skilful piece of pleading. He points out that 
his author's so-called partialities are evinced entirely in his omis- 
sions, never in active misrepresentation ; and proceeds to show 
that these omissions, except in one case, tell as much against his 
supposed favourites, the Spartans, as against their opponents, and 
are such as must inevitably be found in a narrative based for the 
most part on personal observation and oral information, and 
compiled by degrees during a long period of time. The one 
exception is found in his treatment of the exploits of Thebes. 
Here Xenophon is undeniably unjust, but what justice could be 
expected from the high-bred Athenian gentleman towards the 
traditional butts of his country’s wits; from the well-drilled 
tactician of the old school towards the innovators, who had been 
the first to meet the invincible Spartan infantry face to face and to 
crush it by the inartistic argument of avoirdupois ; from the friend 
of Agesilaus, to his patron’s private enemies ? ‘Thebes, the champion 
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of Hellenic liberty! That was a change of view too complete to 
demand of a retired Major-General. 

On the question of the relation of the Hed/enica to the work of 
Thucydides, Mr. Underhill takes a middle course. He refuses to 
accept the theory based on a statement of Marcellinus, that 
Xenophon edited the works of Thucydides, and finding the 
history incomplete proceeded to finish it in the first two books of 
the He/lenica, working on a rough scheme already drawn up by the 
elder writer. Atthe same time he recognises a distinction between 
this earlier part of the He//entca and the rest in arrangement and 
style, which leads him to accept the tradition of antiquity that in 
it Xenophon was consciously writing a sequel to Thucydides. The 
other books he supposes to have been added from time to time as 
events passed by, the tone of the writer varying throughout with 
the changes in the fortunes of his friends and hosts, the Spartans. 

Perhaps the most carefully prepared portion of the book is the 
section of the introduction devoted to chronology. Here Mr. 
Underhill has spared no pains in collecting evidence from all 
sources, external and internal, to enable him to gather into a single 
consecutive narrative the tangled medley of alarums and excursions 
which serves for the history of Greece between the Syracusan 
expedition and the Peace of Antalcidas. His task is the more 
difficult as he agrees with most recent commentators in rejecting 
as interpolations all the passages in the text which offer direct 
indications of dates. 

The appendix is full of interesting matter. Especially worthy 
of note is the section in which Mr. Underhill endeavours to prove 
that the Peace of Antalcidas was directed not so much against the 
Theban confederacy as against a systematic effort on the part of 
Athens, led by Thrasybulus, to recover her old empire. 


Apollonii Rhodit Argonautica, recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit R. C. Searon, M.A., Coll. Jesu. apud 
Cantab. quondam Socius. Oxonii e typographeo Claren- 
doniano. 


Tue Clarendon Press, as part of their new series of classical texts, 
have now furnished us with the epic of the undeservedly neglected 
Alexandrian author, Apollonius. Like the other editions which 
have already appeared in the series, it is most excellently produced 
as regards externals, but one must regret the adamantine fetters 
of Conservatism by which the editors are shackled, and which 
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seem likely to lead scholars to prefer the familiar German series. 
German editions, though often abounding in rash corrections, yet 
always contain much that is new and suggestive. Mr. Seaton’s 
own contributions to establishing the text of Apollonius are infini- 
tesimally small, consisting merely of two trifling changes, ore, for 
obdé, in iii. 936; and éxdays, for éxdwys, iniv. 1015. ‘The editor states 
in the Preface, ‘‘ Huius editionis lex emendationes fieri vetat nisi 
certissimas.” A ‘‘ certissima emendatio,” however, seems rather 
a subjective matter; for to us Merkel’s érejy, for trejvt xara Bdgw, 
in i. 8, and pjvipa, for tu) (nevf, in iii. 891, present themselves as 
amongst those davracia xatadyrrixai, which the Stoics regarded as 
the test of truth, and yet neither is adopted in this edition. On 
the other hand, danpooivyow, for éAnpooivycw, in ii. 1260, appears 
very far from being either certain or even probable. In the 
selected list of emendations which the editor subjoins to the text, 
we find, on i. 110, an emendation of Rzach, 7Av@’ éeAdopévorow, an 
impossible ending for a Greek hexameter. 
In i. 516-7, we find, in Mr. Seaton’s text: 


obd’ émi div perérecta Kepaoodpevor Avi AorBas 
tH) O€uts eri, réws éxi re yAwooyor xéovTo.t 


In the second line Merkel reads etayéws. The primary cause 
of the corruption was the introduction of éoré after 4 O¢uis (or 7 
us), which is quite superfluous, and when we turn to Odyssey 111. 
336-341, where we find the same custom described, viz. the pouring 
of wine over the tongues of the victims, we have the true reading 
suggested by line 341: 


ydooas 8’ év rupi BadXAov, dvordpevor 5 éréAecBov. 
Read, therefore, for the corrupt line in Apollonius : 
7) O€ucs (or 7) O€uus) Eornadres emi yAdooynar xéovro. 


In-i. 881-882: 


tat 5% yAukiv aAdore dAXov 
KapTov dpépyourw memoTnpevac’ 


Rutgers’ dAdor’ ém’ ddAov seems extremely probable, and for 
duépyovow (v.1. dueAyovow) we may suggest dudpdovew : cf. Anth. 
P. 7. 657. 7, Acimaviov dvOos duépoas. 

In ii. 98: 


Oid’ dpa BéBpuxes dvdpes ddetdnoav BacrAAos. 


Mr. Seaton fails to adopt the true reading, d«jdycav, preserved 
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by Choeroboscus. The line at once recalls Soph. Antig. 413, 
€i Tis TOD’ tadeidnoo. wovov, where Bonitz has restored axndnoor, 
Professor Jebb, in his note, shows conclusively that, both in 
Sophocles and Apollonius, dpedetv, in this sense, is quite inde. 
fensible. 

In iii. 756-757: 


‘ , e , , » » 
mukva d€ of Kpadin ornOewv Evrorbev EOviev 
e , o , , >. , vy 
neArov ds tis Te Sdpors everaAXeTaL alyAy 
vdatos efaviovoa. 


Knaack’s correction, Soxots, for Sduors, is rendered almost con- 
vincing if we compare the reproduction of the simile in Virg. Aen. 
viii. 22, foll., especially line 25 : 


“ Erigitur summique ferit laquearia tecti.” 


In iii. 1384, either xvnpov or yovvwy (or Merkel’s xiAwv) might 
have been read for the obelised and meaningless pov. 


Lucreti De Rerum Natura libri sex, recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit CyRILLUS Batxey, Collegii Exoniensis Socius. 
Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano. 


In his Preface the new editor of Lucrefcus thus states his position : 
“In hac editione perraro invenientur quae nova sint aut non prius 
temptata. Malui editorum laboribus fretus libellum bene sanatum 
proferre quam nova adhibendo medicamina aut nova vulnera 
adferre aut vetera adgravare.’”’ One seeks in vain for anything 
new in this ‘‘ bene sanatus libellus”; an array of obelised passages 
is all that rewards our search. A mere reproduction of all the 
MSS. errors might be uniformly unsatisfactory, but it would be 
more valuable than a text in which many dubious emendations 
are embedded, while many corrections which are generally 
accepted are omitted. In i. 289, Munro’s simple correction, 
quicquid for quidguid, restores the line perfectly, and yet this 
reading is not adopted. In ii. 42, one would have thought that 
Munro's ef ecum vi had exorcised tZpicuri for ever. In iii. 198, 
ipse Eurw movere, for tspicarumque, has won no place in Mr. Bailey’s 
edition. In v. 1409, Munro’s excellent restoration, servare recens 
for servare tgenus, is rejected; and Lachmann’s moris, for modis, in 
vi. 453, shares the same fate. As a general rule Mr. Bailey’s 
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deviations from Munro’s text are not happy. For example in 
i. 469, Munro’s Zeucris, for téerris, is in every way preferable 
to Bernays’ saec/’s, which appears in this edition, and in ii. 1061, 
colarunt, ‘strained through,’ meets the requirements both of 
sense and metre better than Lachmann’s co/uerunt (from coalesco). 
In some cases the readings adopted in Munro’s text are not even 
mentioned in Mr. Bailey’s critical notes, e.g. Praefer eat, in ii. 342 ; 
superat et lambens, in V. 396; and subw’ sic, in v.970. In the well- 
known corruption in v. ro10o, Mr. Bailey reads nunc dant <aliis> 
sollertius ipst. We would like to know how he proposes to translate 
that solecistic 7ps7, and also what he makes out of the mystical 
form /orrat, which he reads in iii.917. Palmer’s parum apfum, for 
teorupfum, should be mentioned in the critical notes on vi. 1135, 
also his pupt, for purt, in iv. 1026. 


Cornelit Taciti Opera Minora, recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit HENRIcus FURNEAUXx, Coll. C.C. olim socius. 
Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano. 


TuIs volume of the new Oxford Texts leaves little to be desired: 
and that was to be expected when the work was entrusted to the 
best Tacitean scholar in the country. Thoroughness, lucidity, 
judiciousness, these are marks of Mr. Furneaux’s works: and they 
are all exhibited here within the narrow limits to which he has been 
confined. Scholars have every reason to deplore that his brain 
and hand are now stilled, and that he has not been permitted to 
crown the edifice of his life-work with such an edition of the 
Histories as he alone could have produced. For the soundness and 
learning of this little work of his, unhappily his last, show that his 
powers were as vigorous as ever, and make us feel the more deeply 
the loss we have sustained. 

The introductions in this volume are mereiy the briefest state- 
ment of the manuscript authority available. The critical notes, 
distinctly conservative on the whole, are also very brief: but, 
though we could have wished that the promoters of the series had 
allowed a somewhat longer critical apparatus, still in the present 
case most of the disputed passages are adequately handled. We 
have noticed that in Germania 4. 1, Mr. Furneaux (who read opiniont 
in his larger edition) adopts the Ms. reading opznionibus, without 
doubt rightly; for two opinions are stated (1) that the Germans 
were a ‘sincera gens,” (2) that they are like none but themselves. 
This has been well shown by Professor Gudeman in Philologus 
§8 (1899), pp. 39-40. We wish that Mr. Furneaux had also followed 
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the American scholar in reading /oc? with some ss. for “ joci” 
in 22. 4 (the subjects were serious and not jokes, and zocus could 
hardly mean “ conviviality”); and in 46.1, in maintaining the 
MSS. reading sordes omnium et torpor procerum, ‘all are dirty and the 
chiefs lazy”; for omnes opposed to proceres, Prof. Gudeman com- 
pares II. I. ‘But he seems to have rightly disregarded Lipsius’s 
omission of non (approved of by Prof. Gudeman) before multum in 
15.1. The succeeding lines show that the nation had become 
less active since Cesar’s time. We venture to think that v/cfus 
inter hospites comis (21. fin.) is sound. It was not only that the 
Germans kept open ee but they did so willingly: they were 
always quite courteous towards their uninvited guests, a course of 
conduct a sophisticated people like the Romans of Tacitus’s day 
would marvel at. In 33.1, pent/us excisis is rightly retained, though 
inaccurate historically. Tacitus was not infallible. Perhaps in 38. 
3 we should read refrosum comuntur for “retro sequuntur”: in 40. 4 
fota for *“‘nota”’ ( fovere being a word much affected by Virgil, and in 
harmony with the general poetical colouring of the passage, and with 
‘‘amata” immediately following) ; and in 45. 7 gua, for “ quae,” and 
translate ‘‘as there are groves in the East where balsam exudes, so 
there are [ groves] in the West where substances, forced out by the 
heat of the sun which is close to them, and becoming liquid, flow 
into the sea,” &c. Of course sucina for ‘‘ vicini” is very attractive, 
but we fear delusive. 

In Agricola 10. 4, pevhaps we should read sed /ransgressis ef: and 
in 11. 2, we think that Mr. Furneaux should not have adopted v7 of 
Rhenanus for the mss. usu which gives a very fair sense ‘‘the 
practices of their original state still continuing.” Also we cannot 
approve of his deserting the manuscripts in 19. 4, which virtually 
give ¢ribulorum auctionem (or -es) tnaequalitatem onerum. In 28.2 
remigrante of Puteanus (Mss. ‘‘ remigante”) seems very probable ; 
t simply means ‘returning’: cf. Cic. Fam. ix. 18.4. The simplest 
remedy of 34. 3 is to suppose a small lacuna ex/remo me/u corpora 
defix<a fix>ere aciem in his vestigiis. In 36.2, there is no reason to reject 
the mss. foedare (cp. Plaut. Amph. 246) for fodere: in 37. 4, perhaps 
‘*ntem” conceals ‘/emere rather than zdem: and in 38. 1, Schoene’s 
Britanni <ubi>que palantes, for “ Britannique palantes” at least 
deserved mention. It is deeply to be deplored that the Toledo ms. 
is not yet accessible; as it will probably throw some light on the 
many serious corruptions of this most interesting treatise. 

We think that in Dialogus 10. 4 a mention “should have been 
made of Andresen’s al/iorum for ‘‘aliarum”: but we think Mr 
Furneaux is certainly right in ejecting “ex his” and ‘‘ expressis” 
in §§ 7 and 8 of that chapter. Possibly in § 6 ‘‘aut’’ should be 
altered to ‘‘ aufem,” either = ‘on the other hand’ (cf. Brix on Plaut. 

Menaech. 1090, and perhaps 32. 1 below), or = ‘now,’ like the 
(Greek 67, a usage common in Plautus and Terence: cf. for example 
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Adelph. 185. We could have wished that the difficult Ms. reading 
in 18. 5, a/¢ritum (which can be defended: cf. Plin. Ep. v. 10. 3: ix. 
35. 2: Quintil. x. 4. 4, quoted by Peterson) had not been postponed 
in favour of the easy ar‘dum, however suitable that word may be as far 
as the sense goes. Mention should have been made of Peterson’s 
quigque alii omnes in 21. 1. Possibly in 22. 5 we should read ol<eum 
redol>entia: cf. what Pytheas said of Demosthenes (Plut. Dem. 8. 
3) that his arguments éAAvyviwv dfew: and in 26. 3 the desperate 
corruption ‘‘sicut his ela,” possibly conceals saeculi hucus: cf. Cic. 
Phil. ix. 13. 

There are excellent indices of proper names. As the work 
issues from the Clarendon Press, it is superfluous to praise the 
printing and general external appearance. 


A History of Spain, by U. R. Burke, M.A., Second Edition, with 
Additional Notes and an Introduction by Martin A. S. Hume, 
in 2 vols. 1900. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Tue second edition of Mr. Ulick Burke’s valuable “ History of 
Spain” differs in no important respect from the first. The /ormat 
is smaller, and the chapters on the Bullfight, Architecture, the 
Monetary System, and Music, have been translated to the end of 
the second volume. We think that Mr. Burke was right in his 
instinct to attempt to work these subjects into his text, but it must 
be owned that he did not wholly succeed; they bore the air of an 
interruption, and it is better that they should wear the air of an 
appendix. Mr. Hume, who hopes that the work ‘‘ may be regarded 
as a classic,”” has corrected mistakes which the author would have 
corrected himself, if he had lived, and has added a few additional 
footnotes of his own. 

In his preface Mr. Hume insists upon the fact that “the social 
impress that the Romans left upon the people has never been 
obliterated or greatly diminished.” It is true ; and it brings us to 
one great defect in Mr. Burke’s book, namely, his inadequate treat- 
ment. Hehad not investigated Roman civilisation in Spain, in its 
full length and breadth and depth; Hispania Romana is dismissed 
in about ten pages. If the Roman period has exerted such a 
permanent influence over the subsequent history, then surely the 
historian is bound to set forth fully what is known of the condition 
of the country and the municipalities under Roman government. 
Mr. Burke was aware of the important documents of Julia Genetiva, 
Salpensa, and Malaca; but he dismissed them in a note. The 
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early chapters are the weakest part of the work, and an editor 
would have been justified in dealing more freely with them than 
Mr. Hume has thought it right to do. On p. 10 the reader is left 
to suppose that Saguntum may have something to do with Zacynthus. 
On p. 8 the note on Tarshish is not up to date. The author was 
right in identifying it with Tartessus ; but it is perfectly useless to 
refer to persons like Depping, Marina, or Dean Stanley, whose 
authority is of no account in such a matter; while the reference, 
which is at once necessary and sufficient, to a paper by M. Th. 
Reinach, is omitted. 

We cannot think that the editor’s note on the Iberian question 
is illuminating. It would have been well if he had withheld his 
hand here ; for a writer who talks of the Celtiberians as “ speaking 
some form of Sanskrit, more or less closely allied to what we know 
as Celtic,” shows that he is absolutely ignorant of Indo-European 
philology, and totally incompetent to speak on the problems of 
prehistoric Europe. 

The new Priscillian documents were unknown to Mr. Burke 
(p. 60), they seem to be likewise unknown to Mr. Hume. 

But the early periods, in which Mr. Hume is not at home, form 
but a small fraction of the work, which on the whole could not 
have found a fitter or more capable editor. 
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Ep.2.§ 2. altera epistula de Madaro scripta, apud quem nullum 
gaAdkwpua (so Med., but # written over an erasure), ut putas; pro- 
cessit enim, sed minus, diutius sermone enim sum retentus. 


ICERO writes from the house of Matius (Madarus), 
about three or four weeks after Caesar’s murder. 
Inthe preceding letter, written the day before ep. 2, Cicero 
had given Atticus a brief account of a conversation with his 
host, which had disclosed alarming matter. The gentle and 
scholarly friend of Caesar declared that the assassination 
had “ ruined everything,” and this he said “ with an air of 
joy” (gaudens). His behaviour is unfavourably compared 
with that of Oppius who “ loquitur nihil quod quemquam 
bonum offendat”’; words curiously like those used a few 
months later by Matius himself (Fam. 11, 28, 1): Conscius 
mihi eram nihil a me commissum esse quod boni cuius- 
quam offenderet animum. In ep. 3, 1 we learn that Matius 
regarded a new civil war as certain; and in ep. 4, 1 Cicero 
asks what the rest of the Caesareans must be saying, ifthe 
usually mild Matius could talk thus. A great many diffe- 
rent views have been taken both of the general drift, and of 
the details of the passage quoted above. One thing is cer- 


tain from the letters written about this time, that Atticus (a 
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friend of Matius) was also rendered uneasy by the conver- 
sation. He at once questioned Cicero about some points 
which were not clear to him. The clue to the general 
sense seems to be given by the words dzutius sermone sum 
retentus, “he button-holed me in talk for a long time.” 
With these words frocesszt, the reading of the MSS., agrees 
well: “he went ahead,” z.e., he talked without reserve. 
Atticus, we may naturally suppose, misled by Cicero’s 
brevity, had suggested that Matius had spoken hurriedly 
and had been misunderstood. With this general drift the 
Greek word written by Cicero, and now hidden beneath 
paddkwpua (Med.) or caddxwya (ed. Rom. &c.), must have been 
inaccord. The distortion is of course traceable to the pre- 
sence of padaxpwua a few lines below. That the missing 
word is Aaxwvispov is suggested by a very similar passage 
in Fam. 11, 25, 2: non imitor Aakwyicpov tuum; altera iam 
pagella procedit. If we read nullum axwropdv, the 
accusative depends on some prohibitive phrase not ex- 
pressed : ‘‘don’t imagine any enigmatic brevity, as your 
letter assumes.” (Compare Att. 10, 10, 3 habes oxuraAnv 
Aaxwuixiv.) By vetentus Cicero intimates that the conver- 
sation was one from which he would fain have escaped; it 
was Matius who would not stop. But the reading sed mznus 
is impossible, whether we keep frocessz¢ or change it to pro- 
cesst. Cicero, I think, wrote mznuz: ‘I made less of it (in 
writing to you) than I might have done.” In Latin rhetorical 
writings minuere frequently represents peovv, with much 
the same sense as I suppose it to bear here. One more 
point. Most editors have justly regarded the position of 
enim after sermone as intolerable. A survey of the examples 
of enim “tertio loco positum,”’ which are placed by them- 
selves s.u. evtm in Merguet’s two Lexica, brings to light 
none which are exactly on a level with this. In many 
instances the second word is a part of esse to which enim 
attaches itself enclitically; in others ezzm is preceded by a 
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verb with a negative, or a preposition with its case, or by 
some other simple combination in which the two parts are 
connected together very closely. Either e727 is a corruption 
(a very common one) for ezvs,as Tyrrell and Purser suppose, 
or (more probably, I think) the position of exzm has been 
altered by the scribes. Originally the text may have had 
diutius entm sum sermone retentus, or d. sum enim s.r. Itis 
atrick of Cicero’s style to keep apart the two elements of 
the compound tenses of passive or deponent verbs; while 
on the side of the copyists there was a tendency to change 
the order of words so as to bring the two elements into 


proximity. 
2. § 3. habes igitur PaAdxpwua inimicissimum oti, id est Bruti. 


The Dublin editors imply in their note that zd est, used 
thus correctively, is less usual than hoc est. The case is 
rather the reverse, at all events in the Letters: see the 
examples quoted in a note of mine on Academ. 1, 5, some 
of which are closely parallel. 


3. § 1. rumorem adferunt magnum Romae domum ad Antonium 
frumentum omne portari. 


“This is the proper Latin for ‘to Antony’s house,’ not 
ad domum Antonit’”’ (Tyrrell and Purser). But the geni- 
tive is not very uncommon; see Caes. B.C. 2, 18, 2: arma 
in domum Galloni contulit; Cic. in Cat. 1, 8; Q. Rosc. 26; 
Off. 3, 112. 


4. § 2. si noui nihil, nostro more tamen, ne patiamur intermitti 
litterulas. Equidem non committam. 


So the passage should be punctuated, the ze-clause 
being dependent. Nostro more, sc. scribamus, i.e. day by 
day: cf. Att. 5,7, 13 or more than once a day: cf. Att. 
13, 23,1. For patiamur contrasted with commutiam cf. 13, 


at 


$2 
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5- § 2. (vides) eos qui orbis terrae custodiis non modo saepti 
uerum etiam magni sedebant (so Med. prim. man.) tantum modo 
laudari atque amari, sed parietibus contineri. 

The vulgate reading for magnz sedebant is magnt esse 
debebant, and among the many emendations that have been 
proposed, none involves so small a change. It cannot be 
said that magnz is impossible, implying as it does that the 
guardian care of the whole world should have guaranteed 
to the heroes (the “tyrannoctoni”) not only safety but 
greatness, of course with its accompanying power. For 
magnt compare Att. 2,9, 2: uidebis breui tempore magnos 
non modo eos qui nihil titubarunt, sed illum ipsum qui 
peccauit, Catonem. Among corrections most favoured is 
that of Manutius, adopted by Tyrrell and Purser, viz., wagt 
esse debebant. Used thus absolutely wagz esse suggests exile 
rather than freedom. The passages commonly quoted in 
support are far different: Att. 7, 11, 5: uagus esse cogita- 
bam, “I think of roaming”; ib. 14, 8, 2: spero (Brutum) iam 
tuto uel solum tota urbe uagari posse. Indeed just at this 
time Brutus was free enough to “‘ wander” abroad, but not 
to show his face in the forum ; and wagz esse, without some 
further definition, could scarcely be restricted to the city. 
When Dolabella hurled from the Tarpeian rock and cruci- 
fied those who had worshipped at the column erected in 
Caesar’s honour, Cicero thought for a moment that Brutus 
had gained the desired freedom; cf. Att. 14, 16, 2: mihi 
quidem uidetur Brutus noster iam uel coronam auream per 
forum ferre posse. Clearly, then, wag? esse is unsuitable. 
In the place of magni esse C. F. W. Mueller puts éectz esse, 
a conjecture which has nothing to recommend it, either on 
paleographical grounds, or from considerations of sense. 
If a word of the same class as saef¢z is to be substituted for 
magnt, it should be a stronger word than sacf/z, not a 
weaker, and looking to the paleographical probabilities, 
munttt would be preferable. Compare Tusc. 5, 41: uolumus 
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eum qui beatus sit, tutum esse, inexpugnabilem, saeptum 
atque munitum ; Pro imp. Cn. Pomp. 65: domum clausam 
ac munitam; Sest. 95: stipatus sicariis, saeptus armatis, 
munitus indicibus; Verr. 2, 5, 39: nullius domus clausa, 
nullius uita saepta, nullius pudicitia munita; Fin. 1, 51.! 


5. § 3. uelim scire quid aduentus Octaui, num qui concursus ad 
eum. 

C. F. W. Mueller expresses surprise that the MSS. 
reading guzd should be defended, and refers to a note of his 
own in which are collected instances of the confusion in 
MSS. of forms belonging to guz guzs. There is no scholar 
whose opinion in the general way on a question of usage, 
such as this, deserves more respect than that of Muel- 
ler. But he seems to have overlooked an idiomatic em- 
ployment of guzd, meaning “what of. . .?” “how about 


.?” or “what are we to think of ...?” which here 


appears in the indirect construction. The force is often 


that of guale, and indeed the two words are sometimes 
interchanged, as in Lucret. 4, 118. In a note on Academ. 
2, 76: quid Cyrenaici tibi uidentur?, I have collected 
examples, all containing the verb wzderz, but instances 
with esse are common enough. In Phil. 2, 75 the MSS. 
give tu wero guid es? This has been variously emended, 
and Mueller himself says of the reading “‘ uerum esse non 
credo.” If the judgment were correct, emendations of 
many passages would ensue, including the familiar one: 
“Vergilius, post hune Varius dixere quid essem,” Hor. 
Sat. 1, 6, 55. Compare also Ovid, Pont. 1, 6, 11 and Her. 
12, 31 (where guzd@ should probably be read: see Palmer’s 
note), Some cognate passages in Virgil have given un- 
necessary trouble to editors. Thus Conington, commenting 
on “ quid tua sancta fides ?” (“‘what are we to think of your 
sacred promise ?”’) in Aen. 7, 365, says that it is hard to 


* The order of the words in Har. resp. 15: munita atque saepta is suspicious. 
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explain the ellipse. There can be no doubt that es¢ should 
be supplied. Even in Aen. 3, 339: quid puer Ascanius? 
(‘what of the lad A.?”) the ellipse is more probably that 
of es¢ than of agzt; cf. Hor. Carm. 4, 8, 22, “quid foret 
Iliae Mauortisque puer,” and Cic. Acad. 2, 89. 


7. § 1. postridie idus Paulum in Caietae uidi. Is mihi de Mario 
et de p. aliqua quaedam sane pessima. 


So Med.; but 27 before Cazefae has been scored out. 
The reading zz Cazelae appears to be a conflate one, 
derived from zz Cazefa on the one hand, and Cazée/ae on 
the other. Editors generally have preferred Cazefae; but 
there seems to be good reason for accepting zz Cazefa. 
It is well known that locatives from many names (4g. 
those from names like Bazae, Baulc) were seldom or never 
used in the time of Cicero. And it appears from other 
passages that Cazetae was unacceptable. See Att. 8, 3, 6: 
nauis et in Caieta nobis est parata et Brundisii; 2d. 1, 3, 2: 
signa quae nobis curasti, ea sunt ad Caietam exposita; 
De Orat. 2, 22: solet narrare Scaeuola conchas eos (sc. 
Scipionem et Laelium) et umbilicos ad Caietam et ad 
Laurentum legere consuesse. It is curious that Valerius 
Maximus, in making use of the passage last quoted, writes 
(8, 8, 1): constat eos Caietae et Laurenti uagos litoribus 
conchulas et umbilicos lectitasse. The locative Cazefae 
occurs in inscriptions, and is given by Weissenborn and 
most editors in a somewhat doubtful passage of Livy 
(40, 2, 4): nuntiatum erat et a Formiis aedem Apollinis 
Caietae de caelo tactam. The evidence of MSS. points 
rather to a reading ac Caze/ae, but this necessitates the not 
very probable supposition that at Formiae Apollo and 
Caieta possessed a common temple. The quotations 
given above from Cicero suggest that ac Cazelae is an 
error for ad Catetam. And probably ad Cazetam should be 
substituted for ab Cazefa in Seneca Suas. 6, 17: ab Caieta 
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nauem conscensurus. In any case Seneca eschewed 
Catetae. In Att. 14, 7, 1, reading 2% Cazefa, it would be 
possible to understand by Cazefa Cicero’s villa at the 
place; cf. 1, 4, 3: Caietam ... ornabo (where many 
editors change Cazefam into Cazefanum without need). 
So Att. 12, 32, 3: mercedes Argileti et Aventini. The 
substitution of the name of a place for the name of a villa 
there, seems to occur in Att. 12, 4o, 3: si quis requirit 
...cur non sim in eis meis praediolis quae sunt huius 
temporis; Guia frequentiam illam non facile ferrem ; ibi 
sum igitur ubi is qui optimas Baias habebat, quotannis 
hoc tempus consumere solebat. This has been generally 
supposed to mean that the person in question deemed 
Baiae the best of watering places; but Bazas optimas 
habere, in that sense, is a strange expression. More pro- 
bably the meaning is that he had a most excellent house 
there. In the same manner Cicero, in Att. 14, 8, 1, denotes 
by actae nostrae the estates denoted in 12, 4o, 3, by mezs 
praediolis, The word acfae appears to be restricted to villas 
on the coast of the bay of Naples, and may have been a 
local phrase in use there. In Att. 14, 8, 1, the villas at 
Astura and Caieta are not reckoned among acfae. Com- 
pare too Cael. 35: Baias, actas, with the context. Prof. 
Purser points out to me that Mommsen, on C. I. L. 10, 
p. 603, says:  Caieta suam rempublicam non habuit, unde 
boni auctores zz Cazefa magis dicunt quam Cazefae.” L. 
Havet, in “ Révue de Philologie,” 1887 (pp. 75 ff.) says that 
the proposition is inserted because Caieta is treated as a 


port. 
For de ~. altgua the correct reading doubtless is de re 


publica aligua, “about a certain affair of state,” viz. the 
proposal by Antony of a law to confirm Caesar’s acta. 


8. § 1. optime tam etiam Bruto nostro probari Antonium. 
Tam is retained by Boot, and Tyrrell and Purser, but 
changed to zam by most editors; rightly, I think, since 
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tam in the sense of ¢/ant/o opere, with a verb, appears to have 
been restricted, by Cicero at least, to negative sentences, 


10. § 1. meministine clamare illo ipso primo Capitolino die 
senatum in Capitolium a praetoribus uocari. 


Editors generally insert me before clamare; but a 
passage in 15, 11, 2 rather suggests clamarz. Then the 
question arises, can clamare be constructed with an 
accusative and infinitive like fostulare? The caprices of 
the Latin language with regard to the employment of 
infinitive-clauses and wf-clauses are numerous; but in face 
of the fact that the accusative and infinitive construction 
with Jelo, oro, rogo, precor, and other verbs, more or less 
analogous to clamo, is post-Ciceronian, it is over-bold to 
stand by the mss. here. It seems to be of little use to 
appeal to the same construction, commonly employed 
after censere, or to the reading of the fr¢ma manus in Med. 
at Att. 4, 18, 4 (16, 12): Cato affirmat se uiuo illum non 
triumphare; or to phrases like zmusne sessum? There is no 
question in our passage of a vivid substitution of present 
for future. Nor can we well suppose that Cicero or others 
shouted out “ primo Capitolino die,” that the Senate was 
going to be summoned. Most editors insert ofortere before 
uocart, and oportuisse occurs twice in the parallel passage 
of 15,11,2. But it would be better to place debere after aie, 
in which position contraction would bring it into similarity 
with dze, and cause its disappearance. A passage which 
is defective in like manner, though it seems not to have 
been questioned, is ep. 20, 5: audes dicere pi woArredeoBa. 
Here no rendering is possible which accords with grammar 


or sense, and decere, or debere, must have fallen out after 
ducere. 


1 Expeto, followed by accusative and 
infinitive, is found in a fragment of 


Ennius, and in Plautus, and in Livy, 
and later writers, but only once in 
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11. § 2. cras mane uadit. 


The employment of wadere here and in 4, 10, 2 for 
discedere is an example of the mild jocosity which sub- 
stitutes unusual for usual words. Parallels are abundant 
in the “slang” of all languages. In Cicero’s correspon- 
dence are to be found many examples, as raudusculum, 
“the penny-fee,” and ambulare in Att. 8, 14,13 9, 4, 33 
7,1, 1 (ut philosophi ambulant). In the remnants of Latin, 
older than the works of Cicero, wadere is rare; Ennius has 
it twice, Accius twice, Lucilius once, Terence not at all, 
and the dictionaries supply no example from Plautus, nor 
have I noted any. It occurs in a high-flown piece of 
rhetoric in the treatise “‘ Ad Herennium.” Catullus uses 
the word twice; in Lucretius, I think, there is no instance. 
In Cicero, outside the Letters, wadere appears only in a 
curious passage of Tusc. Disp., viz. 1, 97, which has been 
very commonly supposed to be corrupt. After telling the 
famous story of the death of Theramenes, with the /ro- 
pinatio of the hemlock to Critias, Cicero passes to the 
death of Socrates: uadit enim in eundem carcerem atque 
in eundem paucis post annis scyphum Socrates eodem 
scelere iudicum quo tyrannorum Theramenes. The rare 
use of wadit seems to be sound. Theramenes, “ con- 
iectus est in carcerem”; Socrates marches thither of 
his own will. The word wadzt was chosen because, as 
Moser said, it bears the sense of anzmose tnceditt. That 
uadit in scyphum would never, by itself, have been written 
by Cicero is certain; the question whether it comes within 
the proper limits of zeugma has been disputed. To me it 
seems a simpler example of zeugma than many which have 
been retained in our texts without debate. The expression 


Cicero’s writings, viz. Q. Fratr. 1,1, 2 of Med. expedito, suggests corruption, 
dum nostram gloriam tua uirtute augeri perhaps from spe ducor. 
expeto; the reading of the prim. man. 
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uadit tn carcerem recalls tre tm eculeum (Tusc. 5, 14); 
Socrates advances to meet the terror of the prison and the 
poison-cup as of enemies to whom his spirit will not 
yield.' 


12. § 1. uerum illuc refero. 





Editors generally read referor or me refero. The former 
would only be suitable if there were something in the 
context to show that the subject in question was one to 
which Cicero returned unwzllingly. For the latter cf. 
Academ. 2, 66: mox referam me in ordinem. C. F. W. 
Mueller reads vedeo, but the corruption of the word into 
refero would not be easy. It is better to adopt veuertor, 
The transition from that to vefero may have been caused 
by a similarity of sound which led to the substitution of 
f for v and consequent correction. Madvig has rightly 
rejected the theory which would account for many errors 
in MSS. by supposing that copying from dictation was 
common among the scribes. But that a likeness between 
sounds unconsciously misleads the hand in writing is a 
fact familiar enough. Madvig himself (Adversaria 2, 79) 
emends a passage of Ovid on the assumption that v and / 
have been interchanged. Compare the confusion between 
uestigium and fastidium in Seneca, Dial. 2, 6, 8. 






















12. § 2. nobiscum hic perhonorifice et peramice Octavius. 
Quem quidem sui Caesarem salutabant, Philippus non; itaque ne 
nos quidem, quem nego posse bonum ciuem ; ita multi circumstant, 
qui quidem nostris mortem minitantur, negant haec ferri posse. 


That it is not necessary to insert z/em after non is proved 
by a number of parallels, some of which are quoted by 
C. F. W. Mueller in cr. note ; others are given by Seyffert- 









1 It is curious that Ussing, in a re- mark of late fabrication. It is com- 
cent paper on Vitruvius, should have mon after Cicero’s time. 


treated the use of uadere for tre as a 
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Miller, Laelius, p. 122. Examples not given by these 
scholars are Att. 6, 1, 6: quod si cuiquam, huic tamen 
non ; 20. 8, 3,5: eam (fugam) si nunc sequor, quonam ? cum 
illo non; Brut. 255: hanc autem, inquit, gloriam . . . tuae 
quidem supplicationi non, sed triumphis multorum ante- 
pono (where Weidner, in ‘‘ Philologus,” 1879, proposed, 
unacceptably, mznus for mow). Also Sen. Rhet. contr. 7, 4, 
5. The abrupt on, without verb, for “no,” is found in 
Cicero’s writings; though Draeger, Hist. Synt., § 84, says, 
“der Klassicismus hat es vermieden.” Compare Verr. 
act. pr. 20; Q. Rosc. 41; S. Rosc. 54; Fam. 4, 9, 3; also 
Ad Herenn. 3, 33, and 4, 33; Varro, der.r. 1, 9,7, and 
i 28y.8. 

On the other hand, the addition of esse after Aosse is a 
necessity. Gurlitt’s proposal (supported by Tyrrell and 
Purser) to understand guem nego posse bonum ciuem salutare 
Caesarem, seems to me to be out of harmony with the con- 
text. Cicero clearly indicates by z/ague that he refrained 
from the salutation, not because he claimed to be a Jonus 
ciuts, but because Philippus refrained. Moreover, Gurlitt’s 
explanation deprives the succeeding words z¢a mult . . 
posse of all their point. 


12.§ 2. Romam...ubi nostri liberatores tuti esse non possunt. 


Cicero’s usage is strongly in favour of reading ‘tuto 
here. 


12. § 2. Itaque exire aueo “ubi nec Pelopidarum ” inquit. 


It is strange that many editors (including the latest) 
should regard zzguzt here as corrupt. There are scores of 
passages in which zzguzt is referred to a person not expli- 
citly named, but easily understood, as here. Tyrrell and 
Purser think that the sense “as the saying is” would call 
for tngutunt; but enguit for tngut alzguzs is often found ; 
quotations are given in my note on Academ. 2, 79. Some 
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of the references collected there supply ample defence for 
enguit, the reading of Med. pr. man. in Att. 7, 9, 3: ‘at 
tum imbecillus plus,’ inquit, ‘ualuit quam tota res publica,’ 
as against zzguzs (Med. man. sec.) adopted by most editors, 
The sudden transition from the second to the third person 
has given offence, but the impatient zzgzzt, ‘ quoth he,’ is 
sometimes addressed to a person present. There is a very 
similar transition in Hor. Sat. 2, 2,94-99. The subject tobe 
supplied here to zzguit may be either the poet or the char- 
acter in the play who speaks the words quoted. In the 
latter case cf. Lael. 98: ‘ magnas uero agere gratias Thais 
mihi?’ satis erat respondere ‘magnas’; ‘ingentis’ inquit. 
And the reading of the MSs. in Tusc. 1, 31, where wf azt in 
Synephebis follows a quotation, may very well be right, 
though it has often been condemned. In Muren. 26, some 
archaic legal forms are quoted with the indefinite zguzt 
tacked on to them. Compare, too, Pro Tullio 50: furem... 
luce occidi uetant XII tabulae; cum intra parictes tuos 
hostem certissimum teneas, nisi se telo defendit, inquit, ... 
non occides. 


12. § 3. quam dudum nihil habeo quod ad te scribam! Scribo 
tamen, non ut delectem his litteris. ... 


There is no need to insert Ze before delectem here, as it 
is easily supplied from the context; so in Fam. 4, 4, 5 
(where Harl. has /e); and in Att. 4, 18, 2 (16, 10) it is equally 
easy to understand me. Whether the style of the epistles 
admits the absolute use of delectare, as is thought by Leh- 
mann and others, is doubtful. The proofs adduced are not 
convincing. C.F. W. Mueller (on Fam. 4, 4, 5) refers to 
consolabere in Fam. 11, 11,2: maleuolentiae hominum in 
me, si poteris, occurres; si non potueris, hoc consolabere, 
quod.... But all the extant instances of consolari = c¢. se 
are of later date than the time of Cicero. Why not under- 
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stand consolabere maleuolentiam? The use of consolarz alt- 
quid for c. aliquem de aliqua re is familiar enough. 


12. § 3. haec conscripsi X Kal. accubans apud Vestorium, 
hominem remotum a dialecticis, in arithmeticis satis exercitatum. 

This passage has generally been taken to mean that 
Vestorius was an ignorant man of business; erroneously, I 
believe. He appears elsewhere as a cultivated man. 
Cicero admired his “ Latin Atticism ” (Att. 4, 19 (17), 1),a 
phrase which may fairly be taken to mean that the fruits of 
Greek culture were apparent in his use of the Latin tongue. 
Some words in Att. 15, 4, 3 make it probable that he was 
an Epicurean: “ut in Saufei eam relinquamque Tusculanas 
disputationes, ad quas tu etiam Vestorium hortaris.” The 
Epicurean school is jestingly called the school of Saufeius, 
and Atticus, an Epicurean, is represented as urging another 
Epicurean to read the “Tusculan Disputations.” The 
expression vemotum a dialecticts now becomes intelligible ; 
Vestorius spurned dialectics along with Epicurus, who 
ejected it from his philosophy. Philosophical topics were 
often discussed at the dinner-table; and at the dinner in 
question Vestorius probably insisted on the topics being 
ethical or physical. I venture to make an attempt to 
throw some light on another passage (one of the darkest in 
these letters) connected with Vestorius. It is in 14, 14,1: 
ioca tua plena facetiarum de haeresi Vestoriana et de 
Pherionum more Puteolano risisse me satis nihil est 
necesse rescribere. I suppose that, just as Cicero, in the 
words quoted above, described the Epicurean school as 
“the school of Saufeius,” so Atticus called it “ the sect of 
Vestorius.” What lies hidden under phertonum is hard to 
guess. The termination -wm may have been added when 
some Greek word in the genitive plural had been degraded 
to pherton. 1 suggest gvoxev, and think that Atticus 
laughed at the manner in which the Epicureans of Puteoli 
discussed physical problems. 
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13. § 2, restat ut in castra Sexti aut, si forte, Bruti nos confera- 
mus: res odiosa et aliena nostris aetatibus et incerto exitu belli. 


‘Two reasons appear to be given for the statement that to 
join a camp is ves odtosa; (1) because Cicero and Atticus 
are too old for a military life (compare ep. 19, 1); and (2) 
because the issue of the war is uncertain. But the sense 
required is not properly expressed by the words. Tyrrell 
and Purser (with Klotz) read es¢ for e¢ before zzcerto. This 
reading seems to give a wrong form to the sentence. The 
encertus exttus belli now becomes the reason why joining 
the camp is ves odtosa and res aliena aetatibus nostris. But 
camp-life would be unsuitable for elderly men, even if the 
upshot of the war were certain. C.F. W. Mueller proposes 
but does not print e¢ zncertus exttus belli. This again 
upsets the sentence ; ves odtosa and res altena are phrases 
in apposition to the preceding passage, but zvcertus exttus 
belit is different and not to be connected with the other two 
by ane¢. With this reading it would be necessary to place 
a full stop at ae/atzbus. The corruption of the text must be 
traceable to one of two things. Either (1) gwod or perhaps 
guza has been lost before a/zena, or (2) bella is a gloss. Of 
these alternatives (2) is the better; zzcerto exitu becomes 
an adjectival phrase qualifying ves, and parallel with odzosa 
and alzena. With (1) there is a change of construction 
which could be justified, but is somewhat harsh. I think 
it may be fairly said of de//z (in the old scholars’ jargon), 
“ glossam sapit.”’ 
























13. § 6. Antonius ad me scripsit . . . quam dissolute, quam tur- 
piter, quamque ita perniciose, ut non numquam Caesar desiderandus 
esse uideatur, facile existimabis. 


That za is sound (though it has been sometimes sus- 


pected) may be seen by comparison with Lael. 30 and 
Academ. 2, 55. 
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134. § 1. occupationibus est factum meis et subita tua profec- 


tione, ne tecum coram de hac re agerem: quam ob causam uereor 
ne absentia mea leuior sit apud te. 

Scholars have often been hasty in pointing out supposed 
divergences between the Latinity of Cicero in his letters 
and that of his correspondents. In the passage just quoted 
there is nothing noticeable in the construction /actum... 
ne, which occurs in Verr. 3, 81; also 5, 5; Balb. 32; a frag- 
ment ap. Non. 283; and often in later writers. On the other 
hand, it is possible that we have here the earliest example of 
absentia (the word is probably in the ablative, the subject to 
sit being ves). There are indeed two places where our texts 
of Cicero present the word, which is avoided by Caesar, 
Sallust, Livy and some other writers near their time. Both 
passages of Cicero are in the speech In Pisonem. The first is 
in § 37 and runs thus in the ancient Vatican MS. (Halm’s V): 
confer te nunc, Epicure, ex hara producte non ex schola, 
confer, si audes, absentiam tuam cum mea. Editors gener- 
ally omit /e with the later Mss. I believe that the word should 
be kept, and absentiam tuam cum mea excised as agloss. It 
is true that Arusianus Messius (Gram. Lat. vii. 462, ed. 
Keil) found the words in MSS, existent in the fourth century ; 
but the speech is grievously defiled by additions, some of 
which are of very ancient date, and probably the text had 
become polluted to some extent in this manner, even by the 
fourth century. In§63,again we find: “iam uides et digres- 
sum meum et absentiam et reditum ita longe tuo praesti- 
tisse.” In the earlier passage Piso is invited to compare 
his absence from Rome with that of Cicero; in the latter it 
is implied that the comparison had been made for him by 
Cicero in the speech ; but in the intervening space, there 
is not a word about Cicero’s absentia. This clearly shows 
that both references to it are spurious. In § 63 absentiam 
appears to have crept in from a gloss on dégressum. In 
§ 37 the gloss may have arisen because the employment of 
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conferre with a personal object, and wzthout a cum-clause 
following, was misunderstood. When the gloss is re. 
moved, we may compare § 63: quoniam quidem ita egomet 
mihi fui inimicus ut me tecum compararem. 


13 A. § 2. P. Clodium optima in spe puerum repositum. 


Tyrrell and Purser say that we have here “a rather 
anomalous modification of the common phrase spem repo- 
nere tn altguo.”” But the phrase ceases to look unnatural 
when we remember adzguts est in spe beside aliquid est in 
spe. So side by side with fonere or reponere aliquid in spe 
(Att. 13, 22, 4) there may well have existed fonere or repo- 
nere aliquem in spe. 


134. § 3. patere, obsecro, te pro re publica uideri gessisse 
simultatem cum patre eius, non contempseris hanc familiam; 
honestius enim et libentius deponimus inimicitias rei publicae 
nomine susceptas quam contumaciae. 


There is nothing in the Latinity either of this letter 
of Antony’s or of the others by him, which are extant, to 
justify the belief that he could have written son contemp- 
serts. In a well-known passage (Phil. 13, 43), Cicero 
rates him for fzsszmus, but that is “ another story.” And 
a close examination shows that 2on contempseris yields no 
satisfactory meaning. Just as the words fro7. p. .. . are 
parallel to zmzmzcttias .. . susceptas,so must non... familiam 
(as originally written) have corresponded to gzam contuma- 
cvae. And a prohibition against despising the Clodian 
family is, in the circumstances, inept. C. F. W. Mueller 
also points out that, with the MSS. reading, ezm is meaning- 
less. The emendation on guo contempserts (often adopted) 
is unsatisfactory, as an effort to construe it will show; 
non quod c. (Mueller) is certainly better. But I prefer to 
read contempsisse ; the confusion of verbal endings, common 
everywhere, is widely spread in the MSS. of the letters. 
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In Att. 10, 8, 5, where MSS. give on ... transtertmus, and 
elaborate corrections have been proposed, it is only neces- 
sary to change one letter, reading ¢vansteramus. [The 
remark of Tyrrell and Purser, that Quintilian 1, 5, 50, 
“ mentions the use of on fecerts for ne fecer’s as a common 
error,” is not quite correct. His words are: “et‘an’ et 
‘aut’ coniunctiones sunt, male tamen interroges ‘ hic aut 
ille sit,’ et ‘ne’ ac ‘non’ aduerbia: qui tamen dicat pro 
illo ‘ne feceris,’ ‘non feceris,’ in idem incidat uitium, quia 
alterum negandi est, alterum uetandi.” The whole state- 
ment is hypothetical, and implies that mon /fecerts was as 
rare as aut used for az in a dependent interrogation, 7. ¢. 
that it was practically unknown.] As to contumactae, the 
Dublin editors suppose that Antony wrote the word by a 
slip of the pen for contumeliae. But that contumacia often 
lies very close in meaning to contumelia and superbia, and 
indicates insolence and insult, will become obvious on 


examination of a series of examples. I will only refer here 
to Att. 15, 15, 2, where contumacem, as is shown by the 
context, means not “obstinate” but “insolent,” and is 
followed up by szferdbia. ; 


13 A. § 3. postremo meo iure te hoc beneficium rogo. 


Tyrrell and Purser say—‘ Béckel remarks that vogo 
with a double substantival accusative is ante-classical. 
In Cicero this use is never found unless one of the 
accusatives is a pronoun.” The word “ neuter” has slipt 
out here before “ pronoun,” and the ordinary phrase 
rogare aliquem sententiam has been overlooked; also the 
use of vogare, meaning “to ask a loan,” as e.g. in Verr. 2, 
2,36. And even outside these limits a double accusative 
occurs, as in Lael. yo: neque rogemus res turpes neque 
faciamus rogati, where although amzcos is not expressed, 


it is to be understood from the context. Cicero’s use of 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XI. T 
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the accusative with vogo does not differ much from that of 
earlier writers; but he has not rogare aliquid ab aliguo (Ad 
Herenn.) nor such a Graecism as “patriam te rogo quae 
sit tua ” (Plaut. Pers. 635). 


14. § 1. ioca tua plena facetiarum de haeresi Vestoriana et de 
Pherionum more Puteolano risisse me satis nihil est necesse 
rescribere. 


For note on this passage, see above on 13. § 3, p. 255. 


14. § 2. nam Liberalibus quis potuit in senatum non uenire ? 
Fac id potuisse aliquo modo: num, etiam cum uenissemus, libere 
potuimus sententiam dicere ? 


The passage has been generally felt to be difficult, and 
some corrections have been proposed. I think it is capable 
of satisfactory explanation as it stands. It must be 
remembered that Cicero is replying to remarks made by 
Atticus on the course of events after the death of Caesar. 
Atticus had declared that the ill success of the senatorial 
party was not to be laid at the door of the Bruti and of 
Cassius, but of those who were responsible for what 
happened at the meeting of the senate on the 17th March. 
Compare ep. 10, 1: Liberalia tu accusas: quid fieri tum 
potuit? Iam pridem perieramus. In the present passage 
Cicero seems to repel two suggestions of Atticus—(1) that 
it would have been better for those who sympathised with 
the murderers of Caesar to absent themselves from the 
meeting; (2) that, having chosen to attend, they might 
have made a better fight. The answer Cicero makes 
to (1) is that senators were practically forced to attend ; 
violence would have been used had they hung back (cf. 
Phil. 1, 12), with regard to (2) he says that in the 
circumstances those who attended were helpless, The 
words fac td potutsse indicate a concession for sake of 
argument. Even if the first point be granted to Atticus, 
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he is wrong about the second. The correction guz... 
potut is hardly right, as Atticus did not blame Cicero 
personally, but the whole senatorial party. Cicero speaks 
in Phil. 2, 89 of his personal unwillingness to attend the 
session of the senate on the Lzderalza. 


16. § 1. V. Nonas conscendens ab hortis Cluuianis . . . has dedi 
litteras, cum Piliae nostrae uillam ad Lucrinum, uilicos, pro- 
curatores tradidissem. Ipse autem eo die in Paeti nostri tyrotari- 
chum imminebam. 


C. F. W. Mueller says of eo die, “ferri non posse 
uidetur, sed scribendum ¢odem die.” But co die may 
well mean “the day of writing this letter”; cf. Att. 5, 
2, 1: a. d. vi. idus Maias, cum has dabam litteras, ex 
Pompeiano proficiscebar, ut eo die manerem in Trebulano 
apud Pontium. So 7, 16, 2. On the other hand in 16, 
10, 1, we have: vii. idus ueni ad me in Sinuessanum ; 


eodem die uolgo loquebantur Antonium mansurum esse 
Casilini. 


21.§ 4. postridie apud Hirtium cogitabam (sc. cenare) et quidem 
mevreAourov: sic hominem traducere ad optimates paro. Ajpos 


mous. 


With this passage must be taken another, viz. 15, 2, 4: 
mevréAourov mouere ista uidentur. 

The explanation of wevréAotrov is a notoriously difficult 
matter. In 14, 21, 4, Cicero is ridiculing the expectation 
of some of his friends, who seriously thought that Hirtius 
might be won over to the side of the senate; see 14, 20, 4: 
Hirtium per me meliorem fieri uolunt; 15, 5,1: Cassius 
uero uehementer orat ac petit ut Hirtium quam optimum 
faciam ; sanum putas? 15, 6, 1: cum ad me Brutus noster 
scripsisset et Cassius, ut Hirtium, qui adhuc bonus fuisset 
(lacuna) sciebam neque eum confidebam fore mea auctori- 


tate meliorem. I assume mevréAorwov to be incapable of 
T2 
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defence. It is incredible that it could have been used to 
mean “ the last man left out of five.’”” The expression which 
mevréAorrov conceals serves in 15, 2,4 as a sobriquet of 
Hirtius. But it does not seem to have been applied in 
exactly the same way in 14, 21, 4. The words ef quidem 
introduce apparently something which strengthens cogzia- 
bam cenare,and leads up to the words that follow. Cicero’s 
jest about bringing over Hirtius to the cause of the off- 
mates must have had referenceto a course ofdining (like that 
of which he speaksin Fam. 9, 16, 7) rather than to a single 
dinner. Is there any simple correction of revréAourov which 
will be intelligible in itself and applicable both to 14, 21, 
4 and to 15, 2,4? I think thereis, and would read zav rd 
Aoirdy in both places. Cicero may be repeating with 
mockery in the former passage a phrase which Hirtius, 
the arch-dinner-giver, often addressed to his friends: “dine 
with me to-morrow, and to the end of the chapter.” The 


expression zav ro Aourov may have stuck to him as a nick- 
name, just as a certain prince of Denmark came to be 


described as “ est-il-possible ?” 


J. S. REID. 





THE HELLENIC ELEMENT IN THE EPISTLE 
TO THE HEBREWS. 


—. influence of Greece on the New Testament is far 
greater than is generally supposed. Laying aside 
the ideas of those who lack acquaintance with any Greek, 
or with any Greek outside the New Testament, it may, I 
think, be fairly said that most scholars, either classical or 
Biblical, would hesitate to consider the New Testament, 
as a whole, in any way Hellenic. Its language has been 
called a barbarous fafors. Its writers have been declared 
purely Hebraist in all their modes of thought. And, if 
classical scholars have hastily assumed that the contents 
of the New Testament, both as to thought and language, 
lie outside their sphere, theologians are often no less 
bigoted in believing that the New Testament must be 
taken as purely Jewish. Many believe—and I have heard 
some say—that there is something almost indecent in the 
suggestion that the writers of the New Covenant used 
either classical ideas or Greek philosophy in conveying 
the message of the Gospel to men. 

But there seems no just reason for marking off the New 
Testament from the whole of Greek literature in this way. 
Its language is no pators. Some of its books fall far below 
the standard of pure Greek: there are strange bits of 
grammar in the Apocalypse, and the Second Epistle of 
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S. Peter is weird and appalling in style. But, as a whole, 
the language of the New Testament is as honest Greek as 
the language we speak to-day is honest English. It is not 
the Greek of Euripides, nor is ours the English of Chaucer, 
One might as well refuse to call the language of Herodotus 
Hellenic because it is not Attic. 

Again, certain New Testament authors bear individual 
marks of contact with Hellenism. Just as the Alexandrine 
dialect was a natural and orderly development from Attic 
Greek, so those who used that dialect could hardly avoid 
the influence of Greek thought. The Alexandrine school 
was a development of Platonism, and the vocabulary and 
method of S. John’s Gospel certainly show traces of 
Alexandrine influence. So, too, S. Paul, the pupil of that 
most liberal and most Hellenistic of Rabbis, Gamaliel, 
distinctly shows ‘‘a gentleman’s acquaintance” with Greek 
classical literature. He quotes Aratus (or Cleanthes) with 
approval, incorporates a line from Menander in one of his 
most telling arguments, and brands the Cretans with a 
scathing remark derived from one of their own poets. 

None, however, of these effects of Greek influence has 
any special importance. It was as easy to embody Hebrew 
thought in Greek as it is to sing “God save Ireland” in 
English ; and, though S. Paul spoke and wrote very 
excellent Greek, he constantly presses on us the fact that 
he was a Hebrew of the Hebrews. More significant is the 
point that, side by side with his claim to pure Jewish blood, 
we find him constantly declaring that, in religious philo- 
sophy, he was a Pharisee. Now Pharisaism, in its best 
form, was simply the shape taken by Stoicism when com- 
bined with Hebrew religious thought, and Stoicism found 
its way into Judea by way of Greece. From the hills 
round Tarsus came several leading doctors of the Painted 
Porch : of the nature of Gamaliel’s teaching there can be 
no historic doubt; and S. Paul’s writings declare his 
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Stoicism almost as plainly as his Christianity.' His use 
of almost fatalist terms, though not of fatalist /eaching—all 
that element in his writings from which Calvin deduced 
his own very terrible doctrines—his view of ixavdrne, 
through Christ and in the Christian, all have their basis in 
Pharisaism. But the Pharisees learned them from the 
Stoics. 

Still, even in this, we cannot say that we have found 
pure Hellenic thought, for Stoicism was only Hellenic by 
accident. Zeno was notoriously a Pheenician, and his 
greatest successors came from Asia Minor and Palestine. 
So the Pheenician taught the Greek, and the Greek taught 
the Jew: and in Pharisaism—strangely enough—it was 
the dread gods of the Kananites that were the ultimate 


victors. 


But there is one book in the New Testament that stands 
Its vocabulary* is very peculiar, 


apart from all others. 


'A full account of the connexion 
between Pauline theology and Stoic- 
ism, through the via media of Phari- 
saism, may be found in Sir Alexander 
Grant’s L£thics of Aristotle. It is 
worth observing that S. Paul himseli 
continued, after his conversion, to call 
himself a Pharisee ; and his doctrine of 
election,” as given in the Epistle to 
the Romans, shows distinct traces of 
Stoicism. But S. Paul’s doctrine was 
not exactly identical with that of the 
Pharisees, which may be found in 
several parts of the Gospels. Their 
doctrine was ‘‘harder”’ than his, and 
much more markedly Stoic. 

* The Episile to the Hebrews con- 
tains about 120 words that are not 
found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. Many are absolutely démat Aeyd- 
eva; some occur for the first time 
here, but are borrowed by later writers. 
Others have a more remarkable his- 
tory. 


Thus—(a) some are found only in 
this Epistle, and in the works of Philo 
and his school. The only tangible 
date in Philo’s life is that of his 
embassy to Rome (A.D. 39 or 40) ; but 
while there seems no good reason to 
believe that the writer of our Epistle 
was acquainted with Philo’s writings, 
it seems probable that the works of the 
latter are somewhat the earlier in date. 
These words, then, were probably 
derived by our writer and Philo from a 
common source. But Philo’s object 
was to reconcile the Old Testament 
with Greek philosophy, in which he 
was deeply read: so these words are 
most probably derived from the lost 
writings of some Greek philosophers. 
But (8) many of the peculiar words in 
the Epistle are recognised technical 
philosophical terms, Aristotelian or 
Platonic. Of these I have spoken in 
the text. (y) Others, again, though 
not technical terms, are used in a 
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and it possesses some strange grammatical idiosyncrasies : 
yet its language is pellucid, and its arguments clear and 


straightforward. 


In its relation to Christian doctrine it is 


probably the most influential book outside the Gospels : 
the Nicene Creed, if destroyed and forgotten, could be 
almost entirely reconstructed from this one anonymous 
But it is practically impossible to account for the 


book.! 


special sense, or as favourite words, by 
Plato or Aristotle, or by both. 

Before noticing some of these most 
interesting words, it may be well to 
point out that there are two principal 
grammatical peculiarities in the Epistle: 
(1) avery sparing use of the definite 
article, which I have noticed and com- 
mented on in my ‘‘ City of the Living 
God.”’ This has no direct bearing on 
our subject, but (2) the writer shows a 
marked preference for active verbals, 
and I believe this peculiarity may be 
traced to his familiarity with philo- 
sophic thought. 

Among peculiar words, the following 
are especially worthy of notice :— 

aig@nrhpiov. Lit. ‘an organ of sense’ 
(Hippocrates). In Aristotle, it signifies 
the perceptive faculties. So, too, in 
this Epistle. Technical psychological 
word, 

OéAnois. * Will’ (‘act of willing’). 
Not used before this Epistle ; but, by 
its form, a technical ethical word. 

wetpiomabeiv. ‘To feel with modera- 
tion.’ Technical, Peripatetic, ethical 
word, contrasted with the Stoic 
dmrabeiv. 

tizwpla. * Punishment for the vindi- 
cation of Justice.’ Contrasted by 
Aristotle with «éAaois, ‘ punishment 
for reformation.’ See x. 29, where it 
is evidently used carefully and delibe- 
rately. 

Snuroupyés. (lit. ‘workman’). A 
title of God (x1. 10). Used by Philo, the 


Non-Platonists, and certain Gnostics, 
as a name for Godas the orderer of the 
world. This sense is derived from 
Plato. 

The more important philosophical 
terms (such as réAeios, drdderyua, &c.) 
are treated of in the text. xpelrrwy is 
used twelve times: réAos and its de- 
rivatives sixteen times : ouveldnois three 
times. 

‘In my ‘City of the Living 
God,’’ I have compared the clauses 
of the Niczeo-Constantinopolitan Creed 
in detail with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The passage is too long 
to transcribe : but the following points 
may be mentioned. 

(1) Taking the words of the Nicene 
symbol in order, the following only 
are unrepresented in the Epistle. 
Almighty . . . heaven and earth and of 

. Very God of very God .. . not 
made... by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary . ..under Pontius Pilate 

. and was buried ... the third day 

. according to the Scriptures... 
with glory to judge the quick and the 
dead . . . the Lord, and giver of Life, 
who proceedeth from the Father [and 
the Son] . . . and Apostolick. . . for 
the remission of sins. 

Thus (2) Ad/ the Christology of the 
Creed is represented in the Epistle. 
(3) The diographical portions relat- 
ing to Christ are not represented. 
(4) The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is 
rather suggested than directly taught. 
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vocabulary, or follow the argument of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, without taking into consideration its relation to 
Greek thought as the work of a Hellenist whose mind was 
saturated with Hellenic philosophy. 

Who this Hellenistic Jew was is hard to say, but the 
investigation of the question does not concern us at 
present. The Epistle can hardly have been written by 
S. Paul.! Luther’s conjecture that its author was Apollos 
is a happy guess—but it remains a guess and no more. 
Considerations of vocabulary, and a curious resemblance 
between the styles and general points of view of the writer 
of this Epistle, and of S. Stephen’s speech in the Acts, 
seem to point to S. Luke—a Hellenist from Antioch—as 


the possible author. No other hypothesis that has yet 


been presented will be found to be wholly satisfactory, 
and we must rest content with Origen’s final opinion: 


(5) The ‘‘ minor articles’? can all 
be directly supported from this one 
treatise. 

There is certainly no other book in 
the New Testament with so large a 
doctrinal scope, and I think it is fair 
to say that no other had so strong an 
historical influence in the ‘age of 
Definition.” 

1 Briefly, we may say that there 
is evidence of some contact with 
Pauline thought on the part of the 
writer, and there is one very curious 
quotation—not found in the same form 
in either the Hebrew or the LXX— 
common to the Epistle and one passage 
of S. Paul’s. ‘*éuod exdixnois, eya 
dvramodéow.”” The first two words 
may be due to a corrupt text of the 
LXX: “ey nuépa éxdinhoews’’: or 
the whole quotation may have been a 
current proverb, as little to be found in 
the Old Testament as ‘‘ God tempereth 
the wind to the shorn lamb.’? The 
“book of life,’ the “heavenly city,’’ 


the ‘* foundations,”’ the ‘‘ New Jerusa- 
lem”’ are also common to this Epistle 
and S. Paul’s writings :—but they are 
also found in the Apocalypse, and are 
probably réro. 

But the fact that the Epistle is un- 
signed, though the writer did not en- 
deavour to conceal his identity,—the 
statement of the writer that he was a 
learner from those who had beentaught 
by the Apostles,—the whole style,— 
the general nature of the arguments, — 
and the philosophical basis of the 
teaching, as worked out in this paper,— 
all seem inconsistent with Pauline 
authorship. The earliest title is simply 
MIPOS EBPAIOTS. There are certain 
considerations in connexion with S. 
Luke’s writings that incline me strongly 
to the belief that he may have been the 
writer: but they are too lengthy to 
enter on in a note of this kind, resting 
as they do on a special view as to the 
nature of S. Luke’s Gospel to the 
other ‘* Synoptists.”’ 
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tig 88 & ypavac rv émoroAny, Oed¢ olde. It is enough for 
our purpose to know that the anonymous writer was a 
thoroughly educated Alexandrine Jew, who habitually 
used the LXX as his “ Bible” and was acquainted with 
Greek literature ; and that he wrote to a Church whose 
members he supposed to be also acquainted with the 
same version and the same general literature. Parts of 
the Epistle are unintelligible to us, and must have been 
so to its first readers, without a knowledge of the same 
elements of philosophy as were in the mind of the author. 

I believe, and think I can prove, that there are four 
separate lines of Hellenic metaphysics in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, converging to a point in the writer’s mind. 
These four are—(1) Stoicism; (2) Alexandrinism; (3) the 
philosophy of Aristotle; and (4) the philosophy of Plato. 
Of the four, the influence of the first and second schools 
seems to be slight; that of Aristotle is strong; that of 
Plato is strongest of all. 

(1.) The origin of Stoicism has already been described, 
and its effect on S. Paul made evident. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews cannot be said to show any so marked effects 
of Stoicism as the writings of S. Paul. Bishop Lightfoot 
has shown that the cosmopolitanism of the latter Apostle, 
the concept of the kingdom of God as a city co-extensive 
with the world, is due to Stoic influence. This idea 
strongly pervades the latter part of our Epistle; but, as 
we find it is also in the Apocalypse, and in S. Paul's 
writings, it was probably a réwoc—a general idea belong- 
ing to the whole Church—before the date of this treatise. 
Again, the severer side of the theology of the Epistle, 
which has been a great difficulty to many, may, perhaps, 
be traced to the same source. ‘‘ Our God is a consuming 
fire” may be called a Stoic definition of the nature of God. 
But here, again, the evidence is not decisive ; these words 
occur in the Old Testament, and are probably quoted from 
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its pages. The other severe passages, however, seem to 
show a trace of Stoic influence, though, on the whole, the 
set of the writer’s mind is against Stoicism as a system. 
His deliberate use of so distinctively Peripatetic a word as 
« werporabeiv,” and his choice of Aristotelian and Platonic 
terms and modes of thought, seem to point him out as one 
who knew Stoicism, but was not a Stoic. 


(2.) Alexandrinism—the result of Hellenic influence 
on Jews who lived in the keen, intellectual atmosphere of 
Egypt—is known chiefly through its greatest light— 
“Philo the Jew.”' It has never been shown that there 
is any direct contact between Philo and him who wrote 
our Epistle; and, in the latter, Alexandrine influence, 
though interesting, is slight. There are, however, two 
passages which it helps us to understand. 


(a.) The first of these is the account of the Adyog¢ rov 
Gcov, in cap. IV., vv. 12-13. It is scarcely possible to refer 
the attributes there predicated of the Adyog to anything 
but a living, energetic being. One need do no more than 
point out the connexion of this thought with the A/emra of 
the Targums, philosophised as the Alexandrine Adyoe. 


(8.) But there is a more important and remarkable 
passage near the beginning of the Epistle, where the 
Everlasting Son is called “ arabyaoua ric 86En¢ Kai xapaxrijo 
Tig VTOTAasEWE avrov,’—rov Oeov, Of course. The first part 
of this definition, echoed in the “gic t& gwrdé¢” of the 
Creed, is intelligible enough, and traces to the Sophia- 
literature, itself partly Stoic in origin. The second is 
more difficult, partly through a misunderstanding of the 


' After the time of Philo, Alexandrin- relation to the philosophy of Plato 
ism began to decline, From its ashes and to Alexandrinism that “ Esoteric 
rose Neo-Platonism, a system of ascetic © Buddhism” bears to the teaching of 
theurgy that can hardly be classed as Gautama and to the later Buddhism of 
a philosophic school. Neo-Platonic Tibet. 

Spiritualism bears almost the same 
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word yapaxrip, and partly through ignorance as to the 
source of the metaphor. 

Xapaxrijo is not the impression made by a seal, but the 
figure cut into and inseparable from the seal—an impres- 
sion is a copy only of the yapaxrip. The essential part of 
the seal is the sealing surface; and the seal, as a whole, 
may be reduced to two parallel—practically coincident— 
faces, one convex, and the other concave. But the con- 
cavity contains an immaterial convexity, or cameo, which 
generates the material cameo-impression. In this con- 
nexion, Bishop Westcott quotes some remarkable words 
of Philo:—“ % Aoyeh PuyH truT@Pcica aHpayidr Oxoid, Fe 6 
Xapaxrip tory 6 aidwg Adyoc.”’ The Bishop quotes the 
words, and leaves them without comment; but surely 
they give the key to the meaning of the writer without 
requiring us to think of the Adyoc¢ as a creature. In fact 
they practically express the same thought that was in 
Charles Kingsley’s mind, when he taught that it was not 
a play on words to say that Man was made at the 
beginning in Christ, because he was made in the image 
of Christ, and Christ is the image of God. In the phrase- 
ology of the writer (and of Philo) man is an zmpresszon of 
the seal, but the Adyo¢ is the everlasting cause and possi- 
bility of every impression. The yapaxrip is inherent in the 
seal, and through His inherence every impression is made. 

(3.) But the influence of Aristotle is far more strongly 
marked than either that of Philo’s School, or the School 
of the Stoic. To show this, let us look at the argument of 
the Epistle. Among the principles that underlie it, two 
stand out prominently—the doctrine of “ betterment” 
(kpeirrwv is certainly a key-word), and the logical theory 
of reXstworc. It is hardly necessary to say that réAog, and 
its derivatives, are used by the author in (seemingly) 
widely different senses, or that he constantly declares that 
the Christian “antitype” is “better” than its Jewish 
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analogue. Now the doctrines of “‘ betterment,” and of the 
rikoc—or “end in itself’—are equally characteristic of 
Aristotle, and are, indeed, only the two parts of one great 
Aristotelian principle. Curiously enough, these twin 
theories grew out of their inventor’s recoil from the 
Platonic doctrine of “ Ideas,” which, as we shall see 
presently, had a deeper effect on the writer of our Epistle 
than all the works of Aristotle put together. It will 
distinctly help us to understand the question if we see how 
the theory of the réAo¢ grew, and to what extent it affected 
its author’s and our writer’s views of the “ nature of 
things.” 

Aristotle begins his investigation by examining the 
“causes” of things, in order to seek there the explanation 
of their meaning; and everyone knows that he assigns 
the kinds of causes as four.' But he soon found that this 
number could be greatly reduced. Any given thing is 


2 


obviously the product of its material cause (that out of 
which it is made) acted on by the efficient, formal, and 
Thus the material cause of a statue is the 
marble; its efficient cause is the sculptor; its formal, the 
mental image he wishes to embody; its final, the gratifi- 


final causes. 


cation of artistic taste in its maker and in others. But, 


'It is, perhaps, worth mention- 
ing that the fifth (‘‘instrumental ”’) 
cause, which is not separated by 
Aristotle from the ‘‘ efficient” cause, 
is represented in both this Epistle and 
the works of S, Paul. Philosophically, 
there seems no reason to separate the 
instrument from the ‘‘ maker’’: there 
is no metaphysical difference be- 
tween the position of a sculptor’s 
fingers and his tools when used for 
modelling. But, theologically, the 
distinction is conspicuously present 
both in S. Paul’s writings and in this 
Epistle. (1) ‘Faith’? (passing by the 


difference in the use of the word by 
S. Paul and our writer) is marked as 
instrumental only, and (2) the relation 
of the Adyos to Creation is similarly 
restricted—in both cases generally by 
the use of 3:4 with the genitive. ‘‘ dia 
miatews’’ is found, though the dative 
is used inthe Epistle. ‘3.’ ob érolnoev 
tovs aigvous.’’ It is nowhere said that 
Man is saved, or that the Worlds were 
made, 8:2 tod Marpds, or Sia @eod. 
Thus the separation of the “fifth 
cause’’ is a direct growth of Christian 
theology. 
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argues Aristotle, all these three latter causes resolve 
themselves into one. The sculptor is a sculptor only in 
so far as he has artistic thoughts and purposes, and these, 
in their turn, depend on the artistic taste that is to be 
gratified. Thus the formal cause absorbs the efficient, and 
is itself a result of the final, cause. So, if you know the 
material and the final causes of anything, you know all 
that has to be known to determine it. These two causes 
are as sufficient for determining any “thing,” as a pair of 
co-ordinates are for fixing a point on a given surface. 
And since, in the last resort, all material things may be 
considered as of the same material nature, the ré\oe¢ is the 
only cause by which material things differ at all. 

But, again, if the final cause can be taken as embody- 
ing the whole nature of a thing as distinguished from its 
matter, this final cause must absolutely coincide with the 
full definition of the thing. For, given the same matter, 
one thing differs from another only so far as it embodies,a 
different completeness, z.c. final cause. And as the defini- 
tion of a thing, if it could be given fully, should come 
as the last link in a process by which that thing was 
absolutely distinguished from all other things, the true 
definition must be the accurate statement of the final 
cause. This final cause, in its complete definition, is the 
riAog—the end-in-itself; and, when this réAog is fully 
reached, the thing is réAgoc. 

Bear in mind one point: this is entirely a logical, not 
a metaphysical process. And it leaves us finally in this 
position, that the end-in-itself is the same as the defini- 
tion, and the definition the same as the end-in-itself. The 
final cause of a thing is its whole nature, and its whole 
nature its final cause. Up to this point, apparently, 
everything has a definition, and a réAog embodied in this 
definition ; and everything is, in some manner, réAeoc, 45 
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it certainly must answer to its definition, whatever that 


definition may be. 

So far, however, one important link is missing from 
the chain. If things differ from one another (assuming a 
common material origin) merely by each having a different 
rttoc, how is this differentiation brought about? Why 
should one piece of universe-matter grow into a man, and 
another into a tree? 


“Wine is vine, and vine-stock wood, 
The buck-goat’s horn yields wine as good.” 


So sings Mephistopheles, as he bores the table in 
Auerbach’s cellar; and Mephistopheles is a very keen 
student of philosophy. To the philosopher A/yszcal expla- 
nations are no good—they must be explained in their 
turn; and, even as no sentient being can find energetic 
life unless the even balance between pleasure and pain is 
in some way disturbed, so, too, the philosophy of the rédog 
cannot explain nature unless some clue is found to explain 
the difference between one réXoc and another. So Aristotle 
is driven to find a reasonable explanation, and this he 
does in the difference between dtvamcg and étvipyea— 
between potentiality and actuality. All that actually 
exists in the perfected thing has always existed in it 
potentially. The reXelworc, or the working out of the réAoe, 
is the bringing of the potentiality into actuality. The 
ever-progressing creation is the evolution of a chaos of 
possibilities into a cosmos of actualities. 

A system is this with a great and impassable chasm in 
it—the same system, with the same chasm, that shapes 
itself, in newer days, into modern materdalistic evolution. 
For it deals with Jrocess only, and, in subsuming all other 
causes under the final cause, takes away from that all 
causative energy. Aristotle’s ré\o¢ amounts to no more in 
the end than Mill’s “ unconditional immediate sequence” ; 
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the “‘ betterment” by which reAciwore leads from a lower to 
a higher réAog, is in no way a metaphysical explanation. 
Whatever “ potentialities’’ may be (and they are even 
vaguer things than Locke’s “Ideas’’), Aristotle shows 
them only as unknown elements, from which Nature, like 
Topsy, “growed.” The bent of Aristotle’s mind resembled 
that of Mill: both were given to one of the most radical 
errors that can beset any thinker—that of passing off mere 
Logic for Ontology. So Mill scoffed at Hegel’s dictum, 
“ pure being is the same as pure nothing,” by opposing 
to it the logical statement, “pure being is not nothing, 
but anything.’ And so, too, Aristotle substitutes for 
reality, definttion! So he tries to pass from logical per- 
fection to absolute existence, and to dig being out of 
words. From his principles a philosophical sceptic might 
naturally infer the non-existence of Nature, as nothing in 
nature is ever really réAaoc, while a logician might infer 
that each separate entity in Nature is perfect—réAcoc— 
since it can in some way be defined. The bridge between 
thought and nature is impassable; a logic of the imperfect, 
or of the unreal, may be quite as complete as a geometry 
of two, or of four dimensions. Nevertheless, the system 
contains some great truths. ‘ Betterment” is practically 
“ evolution,” and, though it does not account for growth, 
it is the natural and necessary process of growth. Nothing 
can be metaphysically réAaog save by reaching a réXog, that 
may be identified with its final cause: yet we can con- 


template any step in the process of reAciware, and find there 
a logical réAog, which, for definition and logical apprehen- 
sion, is sufficiently “ real.” But evolution, without involu- 
tion, gives nothing to, and asks nothing from, the doctrine 
of the metaphysical réAo¢; it begins somewhere, to be 


sure, but it ends nowhere or anywhere. 
Let us now see how this Aristotelian system is used in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. In this Epistle we have a 
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long argument in which, point by point, the superiority of 
Christianity over Judaism is shown. In the development 
of this thought the writer constantly uses the concept of 
“betterment,” and the concept of the réAoe, or end-in- 
itself, both of which are characteristic marks of Aris- 
totelian “ Kritik.” Christ, gva@ man, is made _ better 


(kpeirrwy yevonevoc) than the angels; than Moses, and so 


forth. The Hebrews are taught that Christianity unfolds 
into actuality the potentialities of Judaism, and, at last, 
the whole argument assumes a very striking form. 
Through betterment comes reAsiwore: the “ Leader 
(apynyoc) of our salvation” became ré\so¢ through suffer- 
ing: the Jews, to whom the Epistle is written, have 
become réAgor instead of babes. The writer himself works 
on from the apyy of Christianity to its reAedrnye, until, at 
last, we are brought face to face with a dim potential 
world, which his pupils, as réXecor, are bid to abandon, not 
because it is false, but because it is only a shadow. 
Within this world is a better, a more perfect world: 
beyond, one still better and still more perfect. The 
religion of God has found 7/s ré\o¢e; in the attainment of 
it the living and the spirits of the dead (“the spirits of 
just men rereActwuévwv”) find ther réXoc. All are parts of 
one “ end-in-itself” : “‘ they without us’ cannot be réAeor: 
in the last resort the true réAog cannot be attained in 
full perfection on earth. So runs the argument as a 
whole. Is it possible to find any szzg/e meaning here 
for ré\o¢ and its derivatives, except that of Aristotle? 
And, turning the argument the other way, and trans- 
lating the Aristotelian terms in a Christian sense, is not 
the very contention of the writer this, that Judaism— 
Man—the Jewish Church—Christian doctrine—finds each 
its reality in its completion, in the working out of its 
té\oc, in being (to impart an idea that is, I fear, outside 


the philosophy of Stagirite) what God brings z# to be? To 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XI. U 
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take a test point, does not this view most nobly show the 
meaning of a passage that sometimes seems puzzling— 
“the Captain of our salvation was made perfect through 
suffering’’? Jforally interpreted, the words are suscep- 
tible of a catholic meaning. Interpreted according to the 
logic of Aristotle, they simply say that the réoe of Christ, 
quad apxnyo¢ swrnpiac, required suffering—that the idea of 
suffering is necessarily involved in that of /eading others 
through suffering to salvation. The rédog here is the same 
as the definition; reAadrng appertains to the ¢erm, not the 
thing. So, too, Christian doctrine has its apy and its 
teAadtng : the writer passes on from “ the reasonable 
nature of the beginning of Christ” to what it involves— 
the completely developed Christianity. That, when un- 
folded, is réXeog in its definition, and is its own réXog. So 
far the writer of the Epistle makes a marked use of 
Aristotelian logic. 

(4-) But in this argument there is one great lack. If 
the writer were a pure Aristotelian he could get no further 
than this—that Christianity is a mere development of 
Judaism, and its réAog, logically and metaphysically, the 
result of potentialities (whatever they may be) in the apy 
of Judaism itself. But he gets a great deal further; he 
never suggests that the shadow contains the substance, or 
that misty potentialities develop into realities. On the 
contrary, he teaches that the réA\og appears at the end 
because it was z¢se/f there at the beginning; that it is 
evolved in history because it was zuvolved in the purpose of 
God. And here he crosses the clearest dividing-line that 
exists in human thought--the line that separates Aristotle 
from Plato, Nominalist from Universalist, Non-theistic 
from Theistic Evolution, “ Naturalistic” from Theistic 
thought in all its forms. For the one fundamental divi- 
sion among thinkers turns on the question whether there 
is such a thing as a metaphysical réAog, or ‘ wherefore,” in 
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Nature and in History, or only a logical réXoc, a “ defini- 
tion” of each thing as it stands, and no more. It is just a 
question of whether there is or is not a “ purpose” in the 
perpetual mutations of Being, or a perpetual series of 
“results,” with no full purpose underlying them. 

Now, as a simple fact of History, it is undeniable that 
the metaphysic of Aristotle—or what he took for meta- 
physic—was intended to account for an ordered xécnoge, 
without the aid of the Platonic doctrine of the ‘ Idea.”’ 
But it is by means of this latter doctrine that our writer 
fills the great gap in the Aristotelian system, and shows 
himself no true follower of Aristotle. It may therefore be 
worth our while to consider both the Platonic theory itself, 
and the magnificent, though very curious, use to which 
itisturned in the Epistle. In doing this, I think it can 
be shown that the writer’s most definite and luminous 
philosophy is distinctly Platonic. 

Plato’s teaching on this point is dialectic and sugges- 
tive rather than dogmatic. He offers his theory as a link 
to unite the apparently irreconcilable views of Heraclitus 
—the “Dark’”—who taught that nothing is, because 
nothing endures; and the Eleatics, whose doctrine of 
* found its practical result in that blind 
materialism which teaches that things ave what they seem. 
But since there is some slight difference of opinion as to 
what Plato meant by what we call the “ Idea’—for 
which he uses the names «doc, idéa, and rapacerywa—it will 
tend to clearness of thought if we compare briefly his own 
accounts of its origin and meaning. 

In the famous parable of the Cave he likens—zot, J 
think, all men, but—those who believe in the ultimate 


“pure being’ 


reality of contingent things to dwellers in a cave, who, 

with their backs to the light, see the shadows of passing 

living beings, and take the shadows for realities. This 

has been taken by some as an expression of Plato’s own 
U2 
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doctrine, but it appears only as a parable, and it seems 
intended more as a description of the position taken by a 
shallow thinker, than as an account of the real nature of 
our knowledge. When he speaks plainly, his Ontology 
takes a more philosophic form. He starts from the posi- 


tion that an ¢zdividual thing is incognisable as an object 


of thought, and that it is the function of ¢hought to reach 
true reality. Sharply and definitely, ¢hzs man cannot be 
the vea/ man of thought, for the ‘ this-ness ” of any man 
depends entirely on contingent and variable elements. 
The true nature of man does not include the here, or the 
where, or the when, or the race, or the colour, or the 
height, or anything else that only distinguishes one man 
from another. When we think, not of this or that man, 
but of man, we think (to anticipate his argument a little) 
of human nature; and what we call “human nature,” he 
calls the sidog (form), or idéa (object of knowledge), or 
mapacderypa (pattern), of any and every man. The differ- 
ences are sensually known, the common part intellectually. 
Now of course Aristotle, as we have seen, finds his 
“reality” in the “definition” of the sensible individual 
thing itself—like the Doctor of Philosophy in Longfellow’s 
“Golden Legend,” he asserts that ‘‘ Universals have no 
real existence,’ and that the reality of ¢#zs man consists 
in the sum total of his “ actuality” and “ potentiality.” 
And all Nominalists follow him in regarding every class 
of things—everything with an extension beyond that of 
the individual, as an unreal but convenient abstraction. 
This doctrine has been already criticised : for those whom 
it satisfies, cad/¢t guestvo. But a couple of quotations will 
make it quite plain that Plato’s view is absolutely opposed 
to this method of passing off Logic as a satisfactory 
metaphysic, 

“ Thought,” he says, in the Zzmeus, “ is employed on 
the permanent—on that which neither begins nor ends, 
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but always zz dike manner is”—a passage which irresis- 
tibly suggests the description of the “true priesthood” in 
the Hebrews. ‘This Melchizedek, . . . without father, 
without mother, without genealogy, having neither begin- 
ning of days, nor end of life, being likened to the Son of 
God, abzdeth (uéver) a priest cic rd Smvexéc.”’ The mark of 
the abzding or real nature of this priesthood, is that it 
has no contingencies. Plato would have used the same 
thought, if not the same words. The argument that the 
priesthood of Melchizedek, having nothing transitory 
about it, was pure cidoc, idéa, Or mapaderypna, is absolutely 
Platonic. Ozvr writer identifies this with the priesthood of 
the true world; we shall see presently how he reaches 
this concept of a world and a worship that are true— 
adnPvoi—* the genuine tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, 
and not man.” 

But to return to Plato. He is certain that the indi- 
vidual has in itself no reasonable existence; the matertals 
endure, but the combinations are fleeting. And the zn/el- 
lectual material (to use a phrase that is rather convenient 
than accurate) is the Idea. Its work is to give unity and 
reality to the unstable and transient object. It is its 
edo, giving it form; its ida, making it thinkable; its 
mapadeypa, because all that makes the individual cognis- 
able is, as it were, a copy (irédaypua)! of the Idea, which 
alone can be cognised as universal. A man (to return to 
our former illustration) can be cognised as a man only by 
first cognising the general “Idea” of humanity. Until 
this is present in the mind, an individual can be cognised 
only as an unknown something, possessing a being com- 
posed of attributes that (in the technical logical sense of 
the terms) may all be regarded as equally fropria, or 
equally accedentia. Obviously ¢7s man cannot be said to 


' The use of idé5eryya for a * copy” reasonable doubt as to its meaning in 
1S not classical, but there can be no our Epistle. 
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belong to a general class, “ Man,” unless the “Idea” of 
humanity precedes the cognition of him as an individual. 
And so, through all classifications, we are driven back 
from species to genus, in a perpetual retrogression, until 
we reach a transcendental point—a point beyond which 


thought can travel no further. Then the process of cog- 


nition brings us forward again; but it must necessarily, 
in bringing us forward, pass from what is most intellectual 
to what is most sensuous. The “ Idea” is thus, intellec- 
tually, defore the individual ; the universal shapes the 
particular, not the particular the universal. And unless 
we are to abandon all Ontology, and take, as our concept 
of Being, such a chaotic and tangled mass as Mr. Bradley 
presents to us in his doctrine of “the Reality of Experi- 
ence,” we cannot avoid attributing a higher Reality to 
what is constant, universal, and necessary, than to what 
is variable, individual, and contingent. Thought is there- 
fore a “condition precedent” of existence. So Plato 
recognises two worlds. To quote the Zzmeus again:— 
“There are two sorts of things: one that always 2s, and 
becomes not, and one that always Jecomes, but never is.” 
As a preparation in considering the use of this thought 
by a Scriptural writer, need I say that the difference 
between ciui and yiyvoua is of first-rate importance in 
Christian thought? That there is a marked difference 
between saying that our Lord is a man, and that He is 
Man? ‘That the words “ Our Lord took on Him certain 
attributes which form the definition, or ré\oc, of man,” 
convey a meaning different from the statement, “ He took 
on Him ¢he nature of us all”? Or that what is held to be 
“ orthodox” teaching is, on all these points, not Aris- 
totelian, but Platonic? 

The essential difference between the Aristotelian doc- 
trine of the réA\o¢ and the Platonic theory of the efdog is 
this, that the réAog of the Stagirite is developed, evolved, 
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from below; until developed, it is only a fofentiality (a 
term which I cannot but consider as invented to mask 
ignorance), and it acguzres reality only as it is evolved. 
But as we can never tell where evolution will stop, we can 
never know when any true réXog is reached. The Idea, on 
the other hand, is a factor of 7zvolution. It involves itself 
in the development of “things,” not only preceding the 
individual, but giving it such reality as is possible to an 
individual. The Idea (says Dr. James Sterling) is the 
diamond net that supports the contingent. But it is 
more; it is both the absolute Being of pure Reason 
(Kant’s recne Vernunft), and the backbone and skeleton 
of everything that we can bring within reach of absolute 
reason, or absolute thought. 

Now what did the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
know of this system? We have already seen that he was 
no stranger to the Aristotelian doctrine of the réAog; but 
I must confess that I cannot understand his reasoning 
except by supposing that he was more fully acquainted 
with, and more faithfully loyal to, the doctrine of the eido¢ 
—the rapaderyna—the “Idea” that is rationally before, 
though it may historically come after, the determination 
of the individual. 

We have seen that he recognises two worlds—one 
shadowy, and the other real. He goes even further than 
this, for the former world is spoken of as the shadow of the 
latter: “The law, therefore, having a shadow (axav) of the 
things about to be, and not the very image (cixdéva) of 
these things.” And we shall see presently that he uses 
other images, in which these two worlds are not simply 
opposed to one another, but marked as ve/afed each to the 
other. But the very heart of the Epistle is the argument 
by which he deduces from the principles of Judaism the 
existence of that other world, which he calls “ Heavenly.” 
This word “ Heavenly ” does not mean “ situated in 
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Heaven,” or “belonging to Heaven.” It is related to 
the characteristic N. T. phrase, “the Heavens,” which 
subsumes a// worlds as part of God’s Kingdom: and, 
whenever the writer uses the substantive in referring to 
that deeper and greater world, he uses it in the plural. 
So he divides between “earth” and “‘ the heavens ”: but 
the worship and life of “the heavens” are not only in 
Heaven but on earth. Following Plato’s line of thought, 
he teaches that “the heavens,” and the “things in the 
heavens,” are of everlasting stuff—not transitory, like 
the things of earth. Compressing his thought, we may 
contrast with each other the elements of the two concepts. 
There is an earthly house of God, the Tabernacle (of the 
Temple, because, I take it, he wished both to deal with 
the original Mosaic system and to emphasise the tran- 
sitoriness of its nature) and there is a heavenly—“ which 
the Lord pitched, and not man.” The latter is specifically 


defined as aAnfui—genuine: and the same adjective is 


used to describe the things belonging to that greater 


1 Through the whole Greek of the 
New Testament there is a strongly 
marked difference between the mean- 
ings of otpavés (Heaven) and oipavol. 
The former word is sometimes used 
for the sky, and sometimes for the 
“* Heaven of God’’: and S. Paul speaks 
of ‘‘the third Heaven,’ though there 
is some doubt as to his exact mean- 
ing. But the difference between the 
meaning of the singular and the plural 
is characteristically shown in the Lord’s 
Prayer. MWdrep juav 5 ev rots obpavors* 
«+e yevnOjtw Td VeAnud Gov, ws ev ovpavge 
wal él ris yijs.”? If the singular 
were used in the first clause, it would 
bear exactly the meaning of the cor- 
responding clause in Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s ‘‘ Devil’s Prayer’’: “ Our 
Father, who in Heaven art—wot here.” 
But the meaning is that God is in all 


the Heavens, i.é., in all places terrestrial 
and celestial, regarded as parts of His 
dominions. In the latter clause, 
“Heaven” is rightly used in the 
singular, as it is contrasted with 
‘‘earth.”” This distinction is found 
through the whole New Testament :— 
notably in S. Matthew’s peculiar phrase, 
“The Kingdom of the Heavens,” mis- 
translated ‘“‘ The Kingdom of Heaven.” 
In the other Gospels the phrase used 
is ‘* Kingdom of God.” 

In this article the sense assigned to 
the words ‘Heavens’ and ‘heavenly’ 
rests almost entirely on this distinction, 
and the phrases, ‘“ Heavenly world,”’ 
‘‘ Heavenly things’’ (ra éwoupdvia) are 
very natural synonyms for ‘‘ World of 
Reality,’’ “‘ Ideal World,” ‘* World of 
God,” and “ Real things.” 
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world. But what is this “genuine Tabernacle”? Con- 
sider the other elements in the two concepts. In the one, 
men—men’s bodies—are shut out from a shadowy and 
purely ritual worship in a local and shadowy tabernacle 
by a bodily and shadowy thing called “defilement.” But 
men—in their true reality, as spiritual beings—are cut off 
from the real Tabernacle by a real thing, sin. A man may 
walk again in those courts of glorious ceremony when his 
defilement has been removed by a sacrifice “for the 
purifying of the flesh”: that he may walk in the real 
Tabernacle the real and deeper man must be reached. 
His ouveidnore—conscience, or rather (for the word is 
almost similar in meaning to the Aristotelian aia@notc, 
which denotes the unity of all apperceptive powers) con- 
sclousness, must be won over by a sacrifice that reaches it, 
and cleanses from sin. And for that there is needed a 
real priest (who must be 7¢a/ man) to offer a veal sacrifice, 
rooted and grounded in that vea/ life, that veal worship, 
of the veal world “of the heavens.” Outside that real 
world we can find nothing but shadows—izodc/ypara, as 
our writer calls them, using a term that stands in marked 
contrast to the Platonic term wapadsiypara. Perhaps a 
simple illustration will best explain the relation of the 
Jewish shadow-worship to Christianity, as dealt with by 
our writer. A Cornish “wagon-roof” is not a roof at all, 
but a semicylindrical ceiling covering the true roof. But 
it is divided into panels by a series of beautiful quasi- 
beams, and each of these shows the place occupied by a 
true beam behind in the real roof. Carpenters call these 
the moulds of the unseen beams beyond—the beams that 
do the real work. In Judaism we find the mozlds that 
answer to and depend on the real parts of the true 
Tabernacle. What can this true Tabernacle be but the 
real world of God, the “Kingdom of the Heavens,” in 
which the real priest cleanses real men by a real sacrifice? 
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And the writer leaves us in little doubt as to the nature 


of this veal sacrifice. “Sacrifices . . . thou wouldst not. 


Chen said I, ‘Lo, I come .. . odo thy will,O God.’ By the 
which wz// we are sanctified, ‘hrough the offering of the 
Body of Christ, once for all. He taketh away ¢he first, 
that He may establish the second.” The heavenly things 
are then things in their vea/zty, not in outward show: and 
the thought is Platonic to the core. 

I have said that this special line of thought in the 
Epistle cannot be satisfactorily explained without a refer. 
ence to this Platonic substructure. As an example of the 
difficulty, I may quote one text, and the explanation of a 
certain commentator. ‘“ It was necessary that the patterns 
(vrocciypara = copies) of things in the heavens should be 
cleansed with such sacrifices as these, but the heavenly 
things themselves with better sacrifices.” The vapid com- 
ment is: ‘‘ He must mean the steps of man’s heavenward 
path: the heavenly things could need no cleansing.” 
Assuredly, if “ heavenly things” mean “ things in heaven.” 
But what if the meaning be “things belonging to the 
heavenly sphere?” The whole course of the argument 
that follows—which I have above condensed--pursues one 
thought; and that thought is, that the heavenly things— 
the wapadeynara, the real things of thought—d:d need 
cleansing, and, being real, a real cleansing, that not only 
makes them seem pure, but also gives them really purity. 

So far, then, the most critical and important part of the 
Epistle is a realisation of the very process by which Plato 
reached out to God, and to the concept of God’s veal world, 
where our fickle senses bring no variableness nor shadow 
cast by turning. A very curious verse (xi. 3) sums up the 
writer’s view as to the material creation :—“ By faith we 
understand that the worlds (aidvag) were framed by the 
utterance of God, so that the things perceived (ra PXer- 
dueva) ‘were made’ (or ‘became,’ yeyovéva) ‘not out of 
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phenomena” (1) & darvonévwv). But the strongest point 
of all remains, a very brief argument which, I venture to 
say, cannot rest on any other foundation but this Platonic 
concept of the IDEA, as precedent to and determining all 


phenomena. 

The passage in which it is contained is significantly 
called by the writer “ cepadaoy tai roig Aeyoutvorg ”—“ the 
coping-stone laid upon these sayings” (viii. 1); and the 
argument itself zs the keystone of the whole building. 

The writer starts with a text from the Old Testament, 
and, by a most peculiar use of this text, he deduces from 
it—or, rather, illustrates by it—the necessary existence of 
a greater “Temple” prior to, greater than, and itself 
engendering, the whole “ Tabernacle” of Judaism. We 
have already noticed the sense in which this word 
“ Tabernacle” is used in the Epistle: let us now look at 
this most important passage (viii. 4 sgg.). “ For if He (the 
true priest) were on earth, He would not be a priest, there 
being priests who offer the gifts according to the law, who 
serve the copy (vmodeiyuars) and shadow (oa) of the 
heavenly things: as Moses is ordered when he is about to 
complete (‘construct completely,’ émreXeiv) the Tabernacle. 
For he saith, ‘ see that thou make all things after the pattern 
(rowov) showed thee in the mount” But now He hath 
obtained a more excellent ministry (Aerovpylag), inasmuch 
as He is a mediator of a better covenant, which is founded 
on better promises.” 

What is this pattern? Is it a mere rhetorical expres- 
sion, signifying nothing? If it stood alone, we might, 
perhaps, think so: but we have seen already that the 
relation of “ pattern” and “ copy” is constantly before the 
writer’s mind, and in this very passage the rémog and the 
Urddeyua are carefully contrasted. A fleeting vision 
setting forth a form to be copied? That mzght be a 
natural explanation, but Christ could have found no 
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“better ministry” in an airy fabric, nor could the 
“heavenly things,” the rimo¢g of the Tabernacle, be them- 
selves more unsubstantial than their shadow. A vision of 
the angelic worship, with the hosts of Heaven circling 
round the throne of God, like the great exemplar of later 
Christian ceremonial shown to S. John in the Apocalypse? 
It is at least worth noticing that, in this connexion, our 
writer dismisses all the accessories of worship, and goes 
straight to the heart of the mystery—the relation of 
Judaism as a transitory and quasi-unreal thing to the 
realities of Christianity. The yevéueva of Judaism are 
distinctly called trudelypara of the great Exemplar: and 
this Exemplar ttself ts distinctly tdentified with the realities 
of which the shadow things are copies. To borrow an image 
from another part of the Epistle, the “pattern” shown is 
the yapaxrijp: the Jewish worship is the impression. “The 
things that are seen are temporal; the things that are 
unseen are eternal.” The fact is that, boldly ignoring 
Jewish methods of thought, our writer reads his text in 
the light of the doctrine of Ideas. To the Talmudist the 
“pattern” Moses saw may have been made of jacinth, or 
sapphire, or uncreated gold: to our writer, it is most 
certainly ‘spiritual substance,” the everlasting reality 
from which the “first Tabernacle” derived its shadowy 
power of shadowy holiness. It is the «duc of the 
Tabernacle: the true Temple of Mystics and Masons, and, 
above all, of Christians, in which true men—not the bodies 
only of men—appear before God in His Reality, and 
worship Him in spirit and truth. Here our writer 
applies his “ universalism” to spiritual things; in a 
passage already quoted (xi. 3) he suggests the same 
principle as underlying all creation. So he not only 
reaches a Platonic conclusion, but also reaches it in 
Plato’s own way. And he is none the less a Christian, 
through and through, because he is a Platonist to the core. 
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So, for us who believe that the Aéyoe was made flesh, 
and that we live discerning 


‘** A mystic heaven and earth, behind 
The earth and sea and sky,” 


the wise old pagan lives again in the better words and 
deeper mysteries of a writer that was even wiser than he. 
We cannot bind Christianity to Platonism, Realism, 
Universalism ; that would be “the marriage of an Im- 
mortal with a Mortal.” But this does not in the least 
affect the evidence for either our writer’s use of Aristotelian 
Logic, or his belief in Platonic Ontology. These points 
must be judged from the Epistle itself. And if our writer 
teaches us that reality belongs to a brighter world than its 
manifestation, and is true before it is manifested—if he 
uses Plato’s terms, and works on Plato’s lines—if he leads 
us to the thought that the true mysteries of the Incarnation 
and the Atonement lie in that real kingdom of the 


Heavens, and not among the glimmerings and fadings of 


the sensible shadow of that kingdom—he surely melted 
Plato’s elements in the crucible from which he brought 
forth his gold. 


ALEXANDER R. EAGAR. 





“"ATAKTA” ON CICERO’S LETTERS. 


Fam. 1, 6. 
ROFESSOR PURSER (HERMATHENA, No. xxv. 
(1900), p. 53) accepts the date given for this epistle 
by Rauschen, who places it after the Quirinalia (February 


17) in 56 B.c. The reason is drawn from a comparison 
with Q. Fr. 2,3, 4. ‘‘ Cicero appears to have lost the hope 
that effective resistance to the proposals which were detri- 
mental to Lentulus could be made on the Quirinalia.” 
Assuming for the moment that, in the two passages which 
are compared, the subject-matter is exactly the same, does 
the language which is used in them justify this conclusion? 
The tone in Fam. 1, 6 is only slightly less confident than 
in Q. Fr. 1J.; it is merely the difference between walde 
suspicor fore ut infringatur hominum tmprobitas and in ea 
(sc. Qutrinalta or tx e0 = tn ea re) mullo sumus supertores ; 
the latter phrase is rather less emphatic than Catond profecto 
resistemus (Fam. 1, 5a, 2) and facile reststemus (Fam. 1, 56, 
2). But does Q. Fr. 2, 3, 4 refer to precisely the same 
matters as Fam. 1, 6? Let us compare § 1 of the latter 
with § 4. 


§ 1. C. Cato legem promulgauit de imperio Lentulo abrogando. 
Vestitum filius mutauit. 

§ 4. operas suas Clodius confirmat, manus ad Quirinalia paratur. 
In ea (or 7m eo) multo sumus superiores ipsius copiis; sed magna 
manus ex Piceno et Gallia expectatur, ut etiam Catonis rogationibus 
de Milone et Lentulo resistamus. 

The comparison makes one thing clear; the language 
(cf. especially eézam) implies that the voting about Lentulus 
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was expected to take place later than the Quirinalia. And 
when we look to the whole context we see that Pompeius 
was the man especially concerned with the business on 
that day. We find from § 2 that the trial of Milo before the 
comitia on the prosecution of Clodius had been adjourned 


to the Quirinalia, and from § 3 that Pompeius feared vio- 
lence on that occasion. He had been seriously threatened 
with it at a previous hearing of the case. The fact that a 
state trial had been fixed for the Quirinalia made legisla- 


tion on that day impossible. And, even had it been other- 
wise, why should C. Cato have interfered with the trial of 
Milo? He was making common cause with Clodius against 
Milo, and his proposal to establish a special court to take 
cognisance of Milo’s offence was an engine of attack 
intended for use only if the prosecution by Clodius failed. 
These reasons, taken by themselves, forbid us to suppose 
that Lentulus had any special concern with the Quirinalia. 
There are, however, others which compel us to the same 
conclusion. The dates mentioned in Q. Fr. 2, 3 seem to 
show that the bill directed against Lentulus by Cato was 
not “promulgated” before a. d. Iv. Non., i.e. not sufficiently 
early to allow a vote to be taken on the Quirinalia, in 
accordance with the provision of the lex Caecilia Didia, 
which required the ¢rzzum nundinum to intervene between 
the promulgatio and the comztia. And again Cicero can 
hardly have expected a very early vote to be taken on 
propositions to which so strenuous a resistance was to be 
offered. This is shown by some words in Fam. 1, 6, where 
he says that he hopes the attacks of the enemies of Len- 
tulus will be frustrated by mere “lapse of time” (zAsa 
die). And the measures taken by Lentulus the consul, 
of which we read in Q. Fr. 2, 4, 4 (2, 6, 4) must have been 
adopted immediately on the promulgation of C. Cato’s 
projects; yet we hear of them first in this letter, which 
was written, probably, before the end of February (see 
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§ 1). How long the struggle over C. Cato’s proposals 
lasted, we cannot estimate with exactness. The consul 
succeeded in rendering all “ comitial” days useless for a 
considerable period (Q. Fr. 2, 4, §§ 4, 6). To all appear- 
ance Fam. 1, 6 was written some time after the obstructive 
process began, and Fam. 1, 5a earlier; very soon after the 
promulgatio (§ 2). 

I desire to touch briefly on a few other points connected 
with these letters. In Q. Fr. 2, 3, 1 Cicero writes: “a Kal. 
Febr. legationes in Idus Febr. reiciebantur. Eo die res 
confecta non est.” These words were written on prid. Id. 
Febr. before dawn (§ 7), and that perhaps accounts for the 
imperfect rezczebantur. Therefore eo die is not, as Prof. 
Tyrrell thinks, the Ides. Rather is it the Kalends. Prof. 
Tyrrell points out that ves is the business touching the 
“ Alexandrine King,” as is shown by words in the letter 
which immediately precedes: “Sine dubio res a Lentulo 
remota uidetur esse.” And we may fairly conclude from 
Fam. 1, 4, 1 that the reception of embassies was post- 
poned for the purpose of allowing the affairs of Egypt 
to be considered on Feb. 1. Writing to Lentulus about 
Egypt, Cicero there says:—“Senatus haberi ante Kal. 
Febr. per legern Pupiam, id quod scis, non potest, neque 
mense Februario toto nisi perfectis aut reiectis legationi- 
bus.” It is surprising that Cicero tells his brother nothing 
about the course which the discussion took on Feb. 1, and 
that we hear nothing about it in the letters addressed to 
Lentulus himself. This led me formerly to suspect that 
the words co die res confecta non est are a gloss concocted 
from § 3 of the letter: co de nihil perfectum est. But the 
debate on Feb. 1 probably proved futile, and not worth 
describing. Hence in Fam. 1, 54, 1, it is included among 
the things which Cicero passes by, of which Lentulus is 
presumed to have heard from other sources. 

In Fam. 1, 4, 1, speaking of a discussion in the 


” 
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senate on a.d. xvi. Kal. Febr. concerning Ptolemy Auletes, 
Cicero says :—‘“‘Caninius et Cato negarunt se legem ullam 
ante comitia esse laturos.” Prof. Tyrrell supposes this to 
indicate that Caninius and Cato had combined to propose 
alaw stripping Lentulus of his governorship; the law in 
fact which C. Cato did afterwards bring forward; and that 
they undertook not to take a vote till the elections for 55 
should be past, z.e. about August. These tribunes cannot 
have undertaken to suspend their animosity for so long a 
time; and in fact the meeting of the comztza is the one fixed 
for a.d. xi. Kal. Febr., as we learn from Q. Fr. 2, 2, 2, which 
letter was written on a.d. xiv. Kal. Febr. It was at this 
assembly that Clodius was elected aedile. But what are 
the comitia mentioned in Q. Fr. 2, 4, 6:—** C. Cato contion- 
atus est comitia haberi non siturum, si sibi cum populo dies 
agendi essentexempti”’? The letter was written in March, 
not long aftera.d. v.Id. A threat to obstruct the ordinary 
elections in July or August seems a little premature. 
Possibly, although the aedilician elections for 56 B.C. were 
carried out on a.d. xi. Kal. Febr. the quaestorian were 
still pending. Turning again to Fam. 1, 4, 1, I would 
raise the question whether the words /egem ullam have any 
reference to the proposal to divest Lentulus of his zmperium. 
We may at once dismiss Caninius. His /ex must have been 
the one mentioned in Q. Fr. 2, 2, 3 (already promulgated 
before a.d. xiv. Kal. Febr.) allowing Pompeius to restore 
Ptolemy to his throne. Now if it was known before the 
middle of January that C. Cato intended to adopt the most 
extreme and unusual course of proposing to remove Lentu- 
lus from office, why does Cicero take the matter so quietly ? 
Whenever that project is definitely mentioned elsewhere, it 
is keenly deplored. Moreover we have seen above that the 
promulgatio, in all probability, did not take place till after 
a.d.iv. Non. Febr. I conclude therefore that at the time 


when Fam. 1, 4, 1 was written, C, Cato had not disclosed 
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his intention of putting this great insult upon Lentulus. 
Undoubtedly the measure contemplated had to do with 
the Egyptian problem. Cato was hostile to Ptolemy and 
Pompeius, as well as to Lentulus (cf. Fenestella ap. Non. 
385). We may reckon him a supporter of Servilius “ qui 
omnino reduci (regem) oportere negat ” (Fam. 1, 1, 3) ; and 
hence may conjecture the nature of his proposal. 


Fam. 5, 14,1: Romae quia postea non fuisti quam discesserat 
miratus sum. 

So Med., but H (Harl. 2773) and P (Parisin. 17812) 
agree in giving dzscesseram, which editors have usually 
accepted (Mendelssohn, however, “ dubitans ”’) ; but dzsces- 
seras and discesseramus appear in some texts. May not the 
correct reading be dzscessus erat: —“ The fact that you have 
never returned to Rome since the vacation began has 
caused me astonishment”? When Cicero buried himself 
at Astura after the death of Tullia, he made the vacation 
his excuse: cf. Att. 12, 40, 3: Si quis requirit cur Romae 
non sim, ‘ quia discessus est’; also Fam. 3, 9, 4: discessum 
senatus. 


5,14, 2: sin autem, sicut hinc dicas seras, lacrimis ac tristitiae 
te tradidisti, doleo. .. . 

So the passage stands in Med.; late MSS. and early 
editions give hinc discesseras; H stcut tndicas; P tndicas 
without szcut. Many scholars (Mendelssohn included) 
support szcut hinc discesseras. If correct, the words must 
be equivalent to gualis eras cum hinc discedebas. Is this 
possible Latin? The corruptions may be easily explained 
if the original reading be szcuwt cndicat res, a common form 
of expression for which it is not worth while to quote 
parallels. The 2% of zudicat was detached and developed 
into 4zuc, and the rest passed in the later MSS. to dzscesseras 
under the influence of dzscesseram or discesserat a few lines 
above. 
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5,19, 2: quare (guwae MSS.) tu, si simul placebit, statim ad me 
uenies; sin idem placebit atque eodem, nec continuo poterit, omnia 
tibi ut nota sint faciam. 


Here zdem appears to be an error for z/er :—“ If, while 
you decide to travel and to the same goal with me, yet 
you cannot start at once ; I will keep you informed of every- 
thing.” 


6,17: sic habeto, beneficiorum magnitudine eos qui temporibus 


ualuerunt ut ualeant, coniunctiores esse tecum quam me, necessitu- 
dine neminem. 


The Dublin editors translate waluerunt ut waleant “have 
succeeded in being successful.” But the meaning should 
be “ have so succeeded (in the past) that they are success- 
ful (now).” The sense is not good; and some defining 
particles are sorely needed. I think Cicero wrote walucrunt 
ut ualent, “have attained such power as we see them to 
possess.” Such a phrasing is easily paralleled; and it 
is well-known that in our MSS. an indicative immediately 
following w¢ is often thrust into the subjunctive. 


7,16, 1: nunc uero in hibernis iniectus mihi uideris, itaque te 
commouere non curas. 


The word zzzectus has often been changed to zz/ectus, 
the negative of ¢ectus. If zmtectus were the right reading, it 
. would be better to suppose it the participle of zzéego. 
But zuzectus (retained by Mendelssohn and by C. F. W. 
Mueller—see his critical note—yet without explanation) 
is, I think, capable of defence, as corresponding to zmzcere 
uestem, and so meaning “covered up.” The word would 
thus be briefly put for zzzectus ueste, just as tndutus some- 
times stands for zmdutus ueste. Cf. Silius Ital. 4, 359 
iniectus Spartanis colla catenis (Regulus); Mart. 4, 75, 
5 arserit Euhadne flammis iniecta mariti (possibly how- 


ever fammzs here is dat.); Apul. M. 2, 28 iuuenem linteis 
xX 2 
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tunicis iniectum ; ib. 8, 27 mitellis et crocotis et carbasinis 
et bombycinis iniecti; ib. 9, 20 raptim tunicas iniectus, 
Prof. Tyrrell suggests that ewzectus may mean “ arrested,” 
from the legal phrase zmzcere manum ; but this phrase takes 
the accusative, I believe, only once in Plautus. The 
participle zzzecta acquires a middle, almost an active 
sense in Val. Fl. 3, 562: illa auidas iniecta manus heu, 
sera cientem auxilia et magni referentem nomen amici 
detrahit. [Since the above was written I have seen a 
note by Hoffmann in “Zeitschrift fiir das Gymnasialwe- 
sen, 1868, p. 612 (referred to by Mendelssohn), where the 
meaning which I suggest for zzectus is assigned to it. 
Hoffmann says that the usage needs no proof. | 


9, 5, 2: sed nihil minus fero quam seueritatem otiosorum. 


Here mznus accords ill with the context, and also 
with the “ pococurante” tone of the letters of this period. 
It may be a wrong expansion of contracted writing for 
melius or molitus. Similarly nzmis, magis, minus have often 
been confused in MSS. 


9, 6, 6: faciam ergo illud quod rogatus sum, ut eorum quae tem- 
poris huius sint, quae tua audiero, ne quid ignores. 


This may be simply corrected by writing quae tut, st 
audtero, supplying ¢emporzs with ¢uz. Cicero loves to 
substitute sz for cwm with the future perfect, and no word 
more easily drops out of the codices: cf. e.g. Fam. 4, 9, 4; 
Q. Cic. De Pet. Cons. 44, with C. F. W. Mueller’s critical 
note, 

9, 7, 1: sed ridicula missa, praesertim cum sit nihil quod ride- 
amus: “ Africa terribili tremit horrida terra tumultu.” 


Cicero’s usage makes it unlikely that he wrote mzssa 
for m. sint or faciamus either here or in 15, 20, 3. Here 
read ridiculo miso (like zoco remoto, the noun ridiculum 
being Ciceronian) ; there sed stmt acta missa, 
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9, 24 2: Spurinna quidem, cum ei rem demonstrassem et uitam 
tuam superiorem exposuissem, magnum periculum summae rei 
publicae demonstrabat, nisi ad superiorem consuetudinem tum, cum 
Fauonius flaret, reuertisses; hoc tempore ferri posse, si forte tu frigus 
ferre non posses. 


However the jocularity here may be explained, it must 
be ponderous and, as Messrs. Tyrrell and Purser say, “ try- 
ing.” But I think there is a little more humour in the 
passage than is commonly supposed. There is a “ double 
entendre” in cum Fauontus flaret, one reference being to 
Favonius the “ simius Catonis ”; “the good old times when 
Favonius used to bluster.” This mode of denoting a parti- 
cular time by referring to a personal name is common 
enough in Cicero, asin Fam. 1, 7, 3 suspiciosissimo tem- 
pore Caniniano; 1, 9, 11, Cinneis temporibus, and 9, 15, 3, 
Catulum mihi narras et illa tempora; and a jest on a name 
is irresistible to Cicero (é.g. Att. 13, 46, plane Pollex non 
index). Then there is a play on /rzgus, literal cold, and “a 
cold reception.” When Paetus could not talk with freedom, 
then his conversation “ frigebat.” The subject of ferrz 
seems to be consuetudinem tuam ueterem, i.e. your old custom 
of dining out and talking freely. Spurinna thinks that the 
tongue of Paetus may now (hoc tempore) wag as it will, and 
Satirize public men, without harm, as in the old days of 
liberty. 


12, 7,1: dixi de te quae potui, tanta contentione quantum 
forum est, tanto clamore consensuque populi, ut nihil umquam 
simile uiderim. 


The words ¢anta contentione quantum forum est are 
usually taken to mean “ stretching my voice to reach over 
the forum.” Can they bear this sense? The manner of 
conveying itis odd: “ with effort as great as the forum is.” 
There is a corruption, I think, of ¢anta contione quantam 
Sorum capit. Cf. Ad Brut. 1, 3, 2 tantae multitudinis quan- 
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tam capit urbs nostra; also Phil. 4, 1 and 6,18. The con- 
fusion of contio and contentio is common in MSS., and capzt 
denoted by first and last letter with something written 
above, would readily be mistaken for es¢. 


16, 21, 7: emisse te praedium uehementer gaudeo feliciterque 
tibi rem istam euenire cupio; hoc loco me tibi gratulari noli 
mirari; eodem enim fere loco tu quoque emisse te fecisti me 


certiorem. Habes; deponendae tibi sunt urbanitates; rusticus 
Romanus factus es. 


The quotations made by scholars to show that Cicero 
might have used fades in this absolute sense are not fortu- 
nate. Rosc. Am. 132 is a lacunose passage; in Verr. 2, 5, 
45 ex eis locis in quibus te habere nihil licet, z/z7 is object 
of habere; soagain in Fam. 7, 29, 1 quod simus, quod habe- 
amus ...id omne abs te habere, clearly the sense is not 
“the fact that Iexist, the fact that I hold property,” but 
“all lam and alll have,I oweto you.” A better reference 
would be Verr. 2, 3, 199 habet idem in nummis, habet in 
urbanis praediis. Butthat passage, studied in its context, 
appears to be unsound. In other places where Cicero 
is supposed to have used hadere absolutely, an object is 
easily supplied from the words that immediately precede. 
The true reading here I believe to be vem habes, rem having 
disappeared by “haplography,” owing to the last syllable 
of certiorem. For vem habes cf. Off. 2,73: Philippus in tribu- 
natu cum legem agrariam ferret .. . illud male, “non esse 
in ciuitate duo milia hominum qui rem haberent.” 


Ad Quintum Fratrem 2, 1, 3: Clodius furebat a Racilio se con- 
tumaciter urbaneque uexatum. 

I entirely agree with Prof. Purser in rejecting the correc- 
tion znurbane. Clodius was likely to be rendered much 
more furious by an urbana than by an énurbana uexato. 
Probably the emendation would never have been accepted 
had it not been supposed that contumactter necessarily 
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implies moral condemnation. That this is not so, may 
easily be shown; cf. especially Tusc. 1, 71: Socrates 
adhibuit ... liberam contumaciam a magnitudine animi 
ductam non a superbia. 


Q. Fr. 2,7, 3: a. d. III. Id. Febr. senatus consultum est factum 
.,.in Afrani sententiam, quam dixeram, cum tu adesses. 


The words guam dixeram have often been emended. 
Prof. Purser interprets them to mean that Cicero had 
brought before the senate at an earlier date a motion 
identical in substance with that of Afranius. I believe the 
text to be sound, but interpret it differently. The words 
quam dixeram are put, by a common idiom, for de gua dtx- 
eram. Parallels are numerous; there are about fifteen in 
the “ De Finibus” alone. 


Q. Fr. 3, 7,1: Romae et maxime et Appia ad Martis mira 
luuies. 


Prof. Purser accepts Wesenberg’s correction zz for et 
before Affza, and alluuzes. In the first place, ad/uuzes 
seems to me an unlikely word for Cicero to have used. It 
has been introduced by some editors into a passage of 
Livy; but its first certain occurrence is in Columella. 
Eluuies, which appears in the “Pro domo,” would be 
preferable. But I think /uzes has arisen by contraction 
from Juutones and that e/uucones should be read, along 
with mzrae; cf. Rep. 6, 23; Diu. 1, 111. For the rest, omit 
et before Afpza. [Prof. Purser points out that Boot, Obs. 
Crit, p. 38, proposed mzra eluuto est, referring to Rep. 6, 
13, and Off. 2. 16.] 


Q. Fr. 3, 8, 6: Nunc de Milone. Pompeius ei nihil tribuit et 
omnia Guttae dicitque se perfecturum ut in illum Caesar incumbat. 


On my mentioning to Prof. Purser a proposal to read 
Cottae for the unknown Guftae, he kindly pointed out to 
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me that I. Hoffa, in an edition of the epistles Ad Qu. 
Fr., published in 1843, made the same suggestion. The 
person is, I think, the M. Cotta who governed Sardinia in 
49 B.C. He may have declined a province when praetor, 
and have been sent to Sardinia just as Cicero was sent to 
Cilicia. 

Att. 4, §: subturpicula mihi uidebatur tadwwdia. 


Perhaps I ought to apologize for writing about so trite 
a theme as Cicero’s maXiwwdia. But I desire to show cause 
against the opinion now dominant, largely owing to 
Mommsen’s influence, which identifies it with the speech 
“De Provinciis Consularibus.” The language used con- 
cerning it by Cicero himself seems to me to be inconsistent 
with the view that it was an oration at all. The letter 
(Att. 4, 5) begins with a reply by Cicero to a complaint on 
the part of Atticus, that Cicero had allowed someone else 
the first reading of something that he had written. Cicero 
first makes a sham excuse, that the person to whom the 
writing was addressed (ad guem mts) was eager to get it, 
and that no second copy was ready. Then he comes out 
with a confession, “Iam along time nibbling at the morsel, 
which I must after all gulp down.” The wadwwédia was sud- 
turpicula and that was the real reason why Atticus did not 
receive an early copy. Next, the blame for the recantation 
is laid upon the arrogance and treachery of the leaders of 
the Optimates, as often elsewhere (cf. e.g. Fam. 1, 7, §§ 7, 
10 and1, 9,10). Atticus it was, himself, who had brought 
Cicero to his senses (uzx aliguando te auctore restput), and 
who only regretted that the new line had not been taken 
long before (dices: “ uellem tam pridem”’). Cicero, however, 
does not deny that he has gone further than his friend 
advised: dices ca le monutsse suastsse, quae facerem, non ut 
scriberem. On the theory that the wad:vwdfa was an oration, 
we must suppose that Atticus deemed it wise to make the 
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speech, but foolish to publish it, or else that he objected to 
the mode in which it was edited for publication. With the 
latter of these two suppositions the words zon etiam ut 
scriberem can with difficulty be made to agree. As to the 
former, what harm was likely to be done by the publication 
of the speech, which had not already been wrought by its 
delivery? The sensation caused by the spoken words in 
which Cicero (on the supposition which I am discussing) 
formally declared his adhesion to the “triple alliance,” 
must have far outdone any excitement that could be pro- 
duced by putting them into circulation even in a re-edited 
shape. Another question: Is not chronology opposed to 
the identification of the “ palinode ” with the speech ‘“ De 
Prouinciis Consularibus ” and still more to its identifica- 
tion with the “Pro Balbo”? Before the earlier of these 
two speeches was delivered, Cicero had made his change 
of front patent to all men, first by abandoning his motion 
concerning the Campanian lands, and then by supporting 
the resolutions of the senate to grant to Caesar the un- 
paralleled honour of the “ supplicatio quindecim dierum,” 
and to provide him with money to pay the forces which, as 
the Optimates contended, he had raised illegally. As a 
political manifesto, the deliverance about the provinces 
must have greatly lacked freshness and novelty, and it is 
hard to understand why it should have stood out as ¢he re- 
cantation. Another point is this. In the letter with which 
I am dealing, Cicero gives as his reason for writing his 
“chant the other way,” his desire to commit himself 
irrevocably to the new alliance. If he had not done so by 
making the speech concerning the provinces, he can 
scarcely have done it by publishing the speech. In the 
oration as we have it, there is nothing that is unlikely 
to have been brought forward, in substance, during the 
debate. Then, further, Cicero says to Atticus sed famen 
modict fuimus iwobéan (dubious reading) wf scrips: “ but 
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after all, I have been moderate in the treatment of the 
theme, as I wrote to you before.” Now, is it likely that 
Cicero wrote to Atticus saying, “I want you to know 
that I am writing out my speech on the provinces, but 
that I mean to be moderate in the treatment of my theme” ? 
And how could a “ moderate treatment” of the theme to 
which the speech was directed, turn out to be subturpicula? 

All these difficulties disappear if we assume that the 
palinode was a letter addressed to Caesar, either directly 
or through a friend, embodying a personal confession of 
error, such as Stesichorus made to Helen. Even modera- 
tion in such a writing might seem “a trifle disgracefulish” 
(if one may copy closely Cicero’s phrase); whereas in the 
speeches Cicero could make a brave show of being guided 
by regard for his country’s good. The words ¢0 ad quem 
mist point distinctly to a writing dedicated or addressed to 
a particular person. It has been objected that Atticus 
would not have shown such great anxiety to obtain a copy 
of a mere letter. But some of Cicero’s letters were pam- 
phlets intended for generalcirculation. Such, for example, 
is Fam. 1, 9 (a long political apology), and such was the 
famous letter (Fam. 5,7) in which Cicero courted (but in vain) 
the approval of Pompeius for the suppression of Catiline. 
And Atticus was anxious to see the more elaborate letters 
written to others by his friend. In Att. 4, 6, 4 he is told 
to get from Lucceius a copy of the “very pretty letter” 
which is Fam. 5, 12. In Att. 13, 51, 1 Cicero apolo- 
gizes to Atticus for having forgotten to send him a copy of 
a letter addressed to Caesar. This was a letter composed 
at the instance of Atticus himself (13, 50,1). It may be 
asked how it is that we find no further trace of the letter 
in which Cicero humbled himself. A possible answer to 
this question is suggested by Att. 13, 27, 1, and 31, 3. An 
elaborate letter to Caesar is there mentioned, which, as 
Cicero frankly admits, had xodaxela for its purpose. It was 
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submitted for criticism to Caesar’s agents at Rome, and in 
consequence of objections taken by them, was withdrawn 
by Cicero. Perhaps the raAwydia perished by some such 
process. 

The reading trofécu is an emendation of the MSS. read- 
ings (Med. aToQwo, Ed. Rom. aro@ewon). It can hardly 
be right ;‘it would indicate rather the selection than the 
treatment of a theme, which is the traditional mode of in- 
terpreting it (cf. 12, 45, 3). Prof. Tyrrell suggests aroficn 
“in mea abdicatione partium optimatium.” I should 
prefer to read trocyéou: “I have been moderate in the 
promises I have made” (to Caesar). Cicero would thus 
intimate that he had not mortgaged too deeply his political 
future. As to the date of Att. 4, 5, we have no means of 
determining it exactly; but it lies near in time to 4, 4@ 
(ed. Mueller), 4, 6, and Fam. 5, 12. 


Att. 4, 17, 3: senatus decreuit ut tacitum iudicium ante comitia 
fieret ab eis consiliis quae erant omnibus sortita in singulos candi- 
datos. 


Here the words 22 sengulos candtdatos belong to tudictum 
rather than to sortzfa, and quae... sortita is a clause 
descriptive of comsz/zzs. Some word in agreement with 
omnibus seems to have dropped out; perhaps guaesztorzbus, 
sortita being passive. For the trial of these candidates, 
the juries allotted to the guaestiones were to be employed, 
being taken away, for the time being, from their proper 
duties. What the éacttum tudicium was cannot be easily 
determined. The phrase can scarcely be technical, and 
the editors who print the passage as though Cicero were 
giving the actual words of the resolution of the senate, 
seem to me to be wrong. A common supposition has 
been that a ¢acttum tudictum means a trial with closed 
doors ; in that case the silence is on the part of the general 
public, who are excluded. Itisa very curious thing that 
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this particular form of trial should have received its name 
from the absence of the cheering or groaning mob. Lange 
(Rom. Alt. II. p. 351) supposes that the ‘silent trial’ was 
one at which neither witnesses, nor proofs, nor counsel 
were heard by the jury. It can hardly be supposed that 
the senate intended the verdicts to be given according to 
mere untested floating opinion. The word /acztum must 
bear a restricted sense, as indeed it must if the “ voiceless 
trial” is a trial with doors closed. Witnesses could not be 
silenced, the reading aloud of proofs could not be stopped, 
but representation by advocates might be excluded, asa 
means of simplifying and shortening the trials. That this 
is the explanation may be deduced with fair probability 
from Plut. Cat. min. 44: trace ddypa DéoOa rv ciyKAnrtov, 
btwe of xatactabivtes apxovrec, ci pndéva KaTiyopov Exorev 
avrol maptdvrec tic EvopKov Sikaorijpiov evObvac Sidwowv. There 
is of course some confusion here; magzstratus destgnati are 
substituted for caxd:datz. But if there was no prosecuting 
counsel, there would probably be no defending counsel 
either; and it is likely that the senate assimilated the 
proceedings in all these trials. 


Att. 10, 1, 4: Maconi istud, quod scribis, non mihi uidetur tam 
re esse triste quam uerbo. Haec est dAy in qua nunc sumus, mortis 
instar. 


A notorious crux. The second sentence seems to show 
that under Maconz is hidden some reference to death. 
That Muctanum should be read is, I think, proved by 
9, 12, 1: torqueor infelix, ut iam illum Mucianum exitum 
exoptem, and by 9, 15, 2 (written only a few days before 
10, 1, 4): nihil expedio nisi aut ab hoc tamquam Q. Mucius, 
aut ab illo, tamquam L. Scipio. The expectation of death 
was much in Cicero’s mind at this period. 


J. S. REID. 





NOTES ON THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. 


xi. 25. 5. Famosos probris quonam modo senatu depelleret 
anxius, mitem et recens repertam quam ex severitate prisca rationem 
adhibuit, monendo, secum quisque de se consultaret peteretque ius 
exuendi (so edd. for exeund?) ordinis: facilem eius rei veniam. Et 
motos senatu excusatosque simul propositurum, ut iudicium censo- 
rum ac pudor sponte cedentium permixta (so edd. for permixtt) 
ignominiam mollirent. 


ENATORS could not resign their position without 
permission. But Claudius expressed himself ready 
to accept the resignations of ‘unworthy members,’ so that 
they should not be subjected to the disgrace of expulsion. 
But it is not easy to see how the proposal, that those who 
were expelled and those who resigned should be published 
in one indiscriminate list, would induce resignations. 
Rather the contrary. It would mitigate the disgrace of 
the expelled, but would be little reward to the “ pudor 
sponte cedentium.” If this is not one of the absurdities of 
Claudius’s censorship (cf. Suet. Claud. 16), I think we 
Should read zec motos senatu .. . cedentium tmpermixta 
ignominiam molltrent. Neither of these changes is very 
violent. Jmpermixtus is found in Lucilius. Such com- 
pounds are necessarily rare: cf, zmpermzssus, which seems 
to occur only in Horace, Odes, iii. 6. 27. 


xi. 38. 5. Decreta Narcisso quaestoria insignia, levissimum 
fastidii eius, cum super Pallantem et Callistum ageret. 


Editors usually adopt Ernesti’s correction /astzdio, or 
Haase’s fas/ediis, translating ‘a most insignificant reward 
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for his disdain’; or alter, with the inferior MSs., to Sastigiz, 
‘a most trifling element in his rise.’ Orelli retains fastidii 
the reading of Med., understanding it to mean ‘ the honour 
was the least ground of hishaughtiness.’ But in all these 
cases we should expect some substantive with devzsszmum, 
Perhaps we should read /evissemus and add <cumulus> 
before cum, retaining /astzdzz, ‘a most paltry crown for 
his arrogant aspirations’: cf. Hist. i. 77 Otho pontificatus 
auguratusqgue honoratis tam sentbus cumulum dignittatis 
addidit. For a somewhat similar kind of sentence com- 
pare xii. 28. 2: decretusque Pomponio triumphalis honos, 
modica pars famae etus apud posteros. 


















xii. 6. 4. Statueretur immo documentum, quo uxorem imperator 
(lacuna of five letters) acciperet. 





Ritter adds a patribus; but it is unlikely that such a 
common word would have been omitted. Orelli gives a re 
f., comparing Plin. Ep. iv. 15, 10 déberos a re p. accipere. 
Perhaps a P. &., i.e. a populo Romano, which might have 
fallen out after IPR (= imperator). 


xii. 64. 2. Biformes hominum partus et suis fetum edsditum (so 
Med.), cui accipitrum ungues inessent. 
















Editors usually alter to edztum; but still it is strange 
that Tacitus would not have added a verb of speaking, 
when passing into the oratio obliqua after previous sen- 
tences of direct narration. It is improbable that /etum is 
nominative, both on account of the fact that this form is 
not found elsewhere, and also because the subjunctive 
tnessent points to sentence of indirect narration. The latter 
objection applies to fetus editus of Lipsius, and to fetu 
edttum of Jo. Miiller (meaning ‘by the parturition of a 
sow a creature was born,’ &c.). Madvig (Adv. Crit. ii. 
552) proposes either to supply memorabant, or to suppose 
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that ed¢dttum is a corruption of edztum esse creditum. Pos- 
sibly we should read est diditum, ‘it was noised abroad’: 
(cf. xi. 1. 1 didita per provincias fama; cf. Verg. Aen. vii. 
144, Vili. 132, and often in Lucretius), and supply esse after 
biformes. Francken, in ‘Mnemosyne,’ xvii. 357, wishes to 
read cut accipitrint ungues essent. 


xiii. 21. 6. Baiarum suarum piscinas extollebat. 


‘She was adorning (cf. xi. 1. 1) the fish-ponds of her 
favourite Baiae’ (Furneaux). There is no necessity to 
press suarum, for Bazae is not infrequently used for a villa 
at Baiae: cf. Cic. Att. xi. 6, 6 Lentulus Hortenstt domum 
sit et Caesarts hortos ct Batas desponderat; ib. xii. 40. 3 2b¢ 
(sc. at Astura) sam zgttur, ubt zs gut optimas Bazas habebat 
quotannis hoc tempus consumere solebat. 


xiii. 28. 5. Tamquam ius hastae adversus inopes inclementer 
augeret. 


It has been supposed that, as g is in an erasure, the 
original reading may have been auderet. Others prefer 
ageret. If augeret is retained it must be translated ‘ex- 
tended, stretched the rights of sale’; but a parallel for 
augere tus in this sense should be adduced. Perhaps 
urgeret, “unmercifully pressed against poor men the strict 
law in the case of sales’: cf. Cic. Off. iii. 67 2us Crassus 
urgebat .. . aequitatem Antonius. 


xiii. 41. 4. Adicitur miraculum velut numine oblatum: nam 
h 


cuncta extra tectis actenus (so Med.) sole inlustria fuere : quod moeni- 
bus cingebatur repente ita atra nube coopertum, &c. 


The correction adopted by Halm and Furneaux is that 
of Acidalius, Avtaxatis tenus, which is very bold, and 
introduces the name of the town where we should only 
expect some common noun like urbe or oppido. The right 
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reading is probably that suggested by Heller (“ Philologus,” 
1892, p. 326), extra ac tectts tenus, ‘all the part outside and 
right up to the houses of the city.’ The ac may have been 
omitted between the a of extra and ¢ of éectzs, then added 
above the line and afterwards copied into the wrong place. 
There was probably a space between the fortifications and 
the dwellinghouses which formed the town. 


xiii. 42. 8. Crimen, periculum, omnia potius toleraturum quam 
veterem ac dé partam dignationem subitae felicitati submitteret. 


In this violent tirade of Suillius against Seneca, what 
does do stand for? dicendo say Spengel and Orelli; ac dé is 
agendo say Drager and Déderlein; Pichena suggests dzu, 
opposing it to swbz/ae; Heller proposes swdando (comparing 
Dial. 4), most improbably. Rather domz, as is suggested 
by Gronovius, which is a common proverbial expression, 
generally used with mzascz, to signify a thing which is a 
person’s own, and need not be sought from others: this 
use is found in Dial. 9, and often in Cicero’s Epistles, Att. 
i. 19.3; X. 14.2; Fam. ix. 3. 2: add Senec. Ep. 23. 3. But 
the corruption will be better explained if we read domo: cf. 
Cic. Fam. vii. 5 domo petes ; Cluent. 27 domo stbt qguaerendum 
remedium extstimarit; Phil. ii. 26 ab altencs pottus constlium 
peterent quam a suis? et forrs potius quam domo? also in the 
phrase domo doctus, Plaut. Merc. 355, Poen. 216, Truc. 453: 
cf. Amph. 637. 


xiii. 44. 6. Tum, ut adsolet in amore et ira, iurgia preces, 
exprobratio satisfactio, et pars tenebrarum libidini seposita; ¢/ 
quastim census nihil metuentem ferro transverberat, &c. 


All editors read zncensus, but diverge widely in their 
opinions as to the proper correction of ¢¢ guast, Halm, 
Drager, Heller, and Furneaux suppose that guasz lurks 
therein, and that e¢ is a corruption of ex. Accordingly, 
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they read ex gua quast, or exim guast. But Octavius was 
of an ungovernable and passionate nature, amore vaecors 
(§ 1), so that it is probable that his frenzy was real, and 
not simulated, and that the well-known embrace to which 
he must henceforth be a stranger, made his jealousy flame 
up. So that Walther’s reading seems most appropriate, 
ex qua statim incensus; or perhaps better, seposzda est: gua 
slatim tncensus. 


xiv. 4. 6. Satis constitit extitisse proditorem et Agrippinam 
auditis insidiis, an crederet ambiguam, gestamine sellae Paulos 
pervectam. 


So the Mss. Nearly all editors alter to Bazas. But 
perhaps Baulos is defensible. There seems little doubt 
that Bauli was where Nero was staying, and where he 
entertained Agrippina : cf. Dio Cass. Ixi. 13. 1.'_ Probably 
she came from Antium to the harbour of Misenum, one of 
the stations of the Roman fleet, and was met there by 
Nero, who offered her a splendid boat wherein to escort 
her round to Bauli. She declined the offer, and drove 
by land. At Bauli she was entertained by Nero, and her 
fears of any foul play were dispelled. She accepted the 
offer of the boat to bring her on to her villa near the 
Lucrine lake, and on the journey the murderous attempt 


was made. Agrippina was going, according to Dio Cassius, 
from Bauli oixaés. 


xiv. 5. 2. ruere tectum /oc? multo plumbo grave. 


oct seems a strange word to use for a cabin, or awning. 
Suetonius (Nero 34) uses camarae; hence apparently Haase 


' Suetonius (Nero 34) considers that | Lucrine lake (perhaps between it ard 
Nero gave the feast at Baiae, and that Baiae), and with Dio Cassius. In 
Agrippina’s villa was at Bauli. But another passage (Calig. 19), Suetonius 
this view is at variance with Tacitus confuses Baiae and Bauli (cf. Dio Cass. 
(xiv. 5 fin.), who would seem to consider _lix. 17. 1), so that his statement can- 
that Agrippina’s villa was near the not carry much weight. 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XI. = 
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has conjectured ¢holz, Seneca uses cubiculata of a ship 
with cabins for sleeping in (De Beneficiis, vii. 20. 3); but 
it is hardly possible to read cudzculdi here. The sleeping 
cabins must have been below. A word used for an awning 
in late writers is favada: cf. Sidonius, Epist. viii. 12. 5 
hic superflexa crate paradarum serent brumalts infida vitabis ; 
and Ausonius Ep. v. 394. 29 (p. 253, ed. Peiper) Zxpositum 
subter paradas lectoque tacentum.' 


xiv. 15. 6. Postremum ipse scaenam incedit, multa cura temptans 
citharam et praemeditans adsistentibus /aczes accesserat cohors 
militum. 


Most editors since Muretus alter /aczes to phonascts (a 
very violent change), owing to the statement made by 
Suetonius (Nero 25) about a custom of Nero at a later date, 
neque milites umquam ... appellaret neque quicquam serio 
zocove egerit nist adstante phonasco. Madvig (Adv. Crit. iii. 
233) puts a full stop at adszstentibus, and interprets the 
passage ‘a strange phenomenon (/aczes) was also seen in 
the appearance of a troop of soldiers.’ Neither of these 
views seems satisfactory. Possibly we might read adszs- 
tenti urbis faect. <Accesserat: cf. Cic. Q. Fr. ii. 4 (6). 5 apud 
perditissimam tllam atque infimam faecem populi propier 
Milonem suboffendit (Pompecus); Att. i. 16. 11 apud sordem 
urbis et faecem multo melius nunc sum quam reliquistt. 
A few lines before (§ 4) we should perhaps add ves after 
corruptis. ‘The word ves would seem to be sometimes 
omitted in the Tacitean manuscripts: cf. Ann. i. 35. 33 
xiii. 49. 2. Madvig adds fests. 


xiv. 16.1. Carminum quoque studium adfectavit, contractis quibus 
aliqua pangendi facultas necdum insignis taetatis nati considere 
simul, &c. 

1 The whole stern of the ship would work, which easily gave way under 


seem to have been covered with an heavy pressure. 
awning of this kind made of wicker- 
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Many are the guesses of learned scholars on this 
passage (see Halm and Furneaux); but it is not likely 
that finality will be reached until we find better manu- 
scripts than we have. To the cairn of guesses let us 
add yet another, necdum insignis arte et sctentia (scia). Hi 
constidere simul, &c.: cf. Dial. 33 megue entm tantum arte 
et scientia, sed longe magis facultate et <usu> eloquentiam 
continert. 


xiv. 20. 7. An fius titia auguriif et decurias equitum egregium 
iudicandi munus expleturos, si fractos sonus et dulcedinem vocum 
perite audissent. 


Most edd., after Madvig (Adv. Crit. ii. 553), give zuste- 
tiam auctum irt, altering also to exfleturas. Lipsius gives 
tustitiam augert; Heller (1. c. p. 328), zpsos officea augurit. It 
would certainly seem that awgurzz should not be altered ; 
the augurate was a distinction bestowed on senators, and 
one much valued: cf. Hist. i. 77 Otho pontificatus augurat- 
usque honoratis cam senibus cumulum dignitatis addidit. And 
we must suppose that some reference should be made to 
the performance of distinctive duties by the senate, as well 
as by the equites. Possibly there may be some allusion to 
the Zztiz Sodales, an ancient and venerable religious cor- 
poration, which was confined to senators, and was con- 
cerned with augury: cf. Tac. Ann. i. 54. 1 and Furneaux 
ad loc.; also Varro, L. L. v. 85 sodales Titi’ dict ab 
Titiis avibus quas tn augurits certts observare solent. See 
also Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, iii. 427, 428; Preller, 
Rom. Mythologie ii’. 352. Accordingly, we may suggest 
the following reading, az custa Titit augurit et decurias 
equitum egregium tudicandt munus expleturos, the subject 
to expleturos referring to the same people as the subject to 
the verbs in the preceding clause (mudent, adsumant, medt- 
fentur); and the masculine exp/eturos being retained, even 


though decurtas eguitum (which is feminine only in form, 
Y2 
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not in sense) intervenes. There does not seem any strong 
reason to add a comparative such as melzus with expleturos. 
The speakers would probably regard professional skill in 
music as rendering positively inoperative the power of 
adequately fulfilling the higher duties of senatorial and 
equestrian rank." 


xiv. 23. 3. (Corbulo) inmitis iis qui latebras insederant, ora et 
exitus specuum sarmentis virgultisque completos igni exurit. 


The meaning is so plain, that the strangeness of the 
expression is not noticed by the commentators. ‘He 
burned up, consumed by fire, the entrances and exits’; 
but nothing is said of the fugitives in the caves. Probably 
we should read complet, et eos tgnt exurtt. 


xiv. 26. 1. Quosque nobis a/ re animis cognoverat caedibus et 
incendiis perpopulatus. 


Bekker and Halm read aversos for ab re. The corrup- 
tion is improbable. Rather perhaps abhorrere: cf. Hist. 
iv. 55 cevetas talibus tnceptis abhorrebat. For an example 
of letters lost from the middle of a word in Med., cf. xv. 
5. 4 aberat for ambederat. 


xiv. 26. 3. Additum ei praesidium mille legionarii, tres sociorum 
cohortes duaeque equitum alae, et quo facilius novum regnum 
tueretur, pars tArmenia eunt cuique finitima pars nipuliquet et 
Aristobulo atque Antiocho parere iussae sunt. 


All editors read Armentae ut cuique finitima, which 
may be considered certain. For pars uzpulique J. F. 
Gronovius reads Pharasmant Polemonique; Madvig, Phar- 
asmanique. But it is highly probable that part of Armenia 


1 Mr. Beare points out to me that e¢ we suppose that this word was lost 
almost necessitates that the subject of before zus, there will be an additional 
the first clause should be expressed, reason for the retention of expleturos. 
and suggests the addition of eos. If 
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was put under the power of Polemo, King of Pontus. For 
if the parts of Armenia adjacent to the dominions of 
Pharasmanes (Iberia), Polemo (Pontus), Aristobulus (Lesser 
Armenia), and Antiochus (Commagene) were assigned to 
these several kings, all the boundaries of the country, 
except where it bordered on the Parthian empire, would 
be in the hands of princes who were vassals of Rome. 
We can suppose that, just as Roman troops on a consider- 
able scale were assigned to Tigranes, so some small 
detachments were assigned to each of these princes, to 
help to guard the frontiers. For it is difficult to suppose 
that nzpuligue is not the remains of manzpulique, the ma 
having been ousted by favs, which was a gloss written 
above the line after fizztzma. The addition of Gronovius, 
which might easily have dropped out if the copyist had 
continued at the second -zgue, will then make the sentence 
run thus—fars Armeniae ut cutque finttima mantpulique 
<in ea Pharasmant Polemonique> et Artstobulo, &c. 


xiv. 31. 3. Praecipui quique Icenorum, quasi cunctam regionem 
muneri accepissent, avitis bonis exuuntur. 


It is very harsh to understand a subject to accepissent 
different from that to exuuntur. Hence we must either 
add <Romanz> with Ritter or <mostri> (= nri) after muneri 
with Mr. Haverfield, or make some such alteration as that 
of Weidner (‘ Jahrb.’ 1894, p. 855) guas?¢ cuncta regio munert 
accessassent. 


xiv. 33.4. Eadem clades municipio Verulamio fuit, quia barbari 
omissis castellis praesidiisque m/i/ar’um, quod uberrimum spolianti 
et defendentibus intutum, laeti praeda et laborum segnes petebant. 


The form mzlitares is sometimes (e.g. iii. 1. 2) used for 
milites, as equestres is used for equztes (cf. xii. 60. 3). But 
such an addition seems otiose here, and we should wish for 
an antecedent to guod. Hence there is much to be said for 
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the proposai made by the “ philologus amanuensis” ot 
Madvig (Adv. Crit. iii. 234, note) to read mzdztare horreum, 
though the plural would be more satisfactory, as far as the 


sense went. Perhaps mzlifare acrartum, which may well 


have been the name of the military chest of each province, 
as well as of the central military chest at Rome. 


xiv. 42. 2. concursu plebis, quae tot innoxios protegebat, usque 
ad seditionem ventum est senatusque <obsessus> in quo ipso erant 
studia nimiam severitatem aspernantium. 


Nearly all editors supply odsessus, there being no verb in 
the MSS.; Walter (‘ Jahrb.” 1888, p. 728) supplies <adztus>. 
But there does not appear to be any reason why either of 
these words should have fallen out. Heraeus gives <voca- 
tus>. Better perhaps <znvocatus>, ‘is appealed to’: cf. i. 
75. 3 auxilium patrum tnvocabat; ii. 71. 4 ertt vobts locus 
querendt apud senatum, tnvocandi leges. This is really a 
less violent proceeding than to read, with Lipsius and 
Ritter, sexatuque in ipso erant. 


xiv. §6. 2. Quin, si qua in parte lubricum adulescentiae nostrae 


declinat, revocas ornatumque robur subsidio inpensius regis ? 


The last clause, ‘ furnish my manhood with support and 
guide it more diligently,’ seems a little overloaded, and 
one would wish to have szbszdzo tuo. Possibly we should 
read orbatumque, ‘ and guide more diligently my manhood, 
which has no support to uphold it.’ 


xiv. 60. 3. Eucaerus, natione Alexandrinus, canere ptybias 
doctus. 


Ritter reads puer tbczs. Elsewhere we find fer in Med. 
for what is most probably fuer, viz. xii. 26. 2 desolatus 
paulatim cliam servilibus ministerits puer (per Med.) tntem- 
pestiva novercae officia in ludibrium vertebat. 
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In the last line of the chapter there appears to be an 
omission of this nature, 47s tam<en a Nerone neglects opinto 
percrebrutt tam>guam, or his quamgquam <a Nerone neglectts 


opinio percrebruit tamquam> Vor guamguam with abl. abs., 
cf. Hist. i. 60. 


xiv. 61.2. Itur etiam in principis laudes repetitum venerantium. 
Iamque et Palatium multitudine et clamoribus complebant cum 
emissi militum globi . . . turbatos disiecere. 


The words repetztum venerantium are generally con- 
sidered corrupt, and bracketed. The Ms. Agr. reads exfe- 
titur veneranttbus, and the Harleian MS. repetzta vencratione, 
which are only conjectures. Possibly, if we transposed 
repetitum venerantium to follow Paldatium, and understood 
repetitum as meaning ‘another visit was paid to the 
palace,’ we shall get a tolerable sense. The crowd made a 
demonstration at the Palatium, where the emperor was 
staying (¢/ur etzam in princeprs laudes). That crowd retired, 
but anon a return visit was paid, with probably a larger 
concourse of people, wishing to show respect anc gratitude 
for his recalling Octavia. 


xiv. 61. §. Quod alioquin suum delictum ?...an quia veram pro- 
geniem penatibus Cacsarum datura sit? malle populum tibicinis 
Aegyptii subolem imperatorio fastigio induci ? 


It is most unusual to omit the interrogative particle in 
oratio obliqua. Accordingly, Ritter reads madle<ne>. A 
simpler remedy would be to read <scz/icet> malle, &c., and 
omit the note of interrogation after zuduct. In a very 
similar speech Poppaea uses sctlicet: cf. xiv. 1. 2 cur enim 
differrt nuptias suas; formam sctlicet displicere; and the 
abbreviated form of the word might readily have been lost 
after st#. In ii. 15. 4,1 think we should read <an> altud 
sib religquum quam tenere libertatem aut mort ante servt- 
tulem ? 
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xv. 3. 1. Quippe bellum habere quam gerere malebat (sc. 
Corbulo). 

Madvig (Adv. Crit. iii. 235) holds that habere bellum 
cannot mean ‘to protract’ the war; and also remarks 
“neque turpe, quod his verbis in Corbulonem confertur, 
crimen belli suae utilitatis causa trahendi ulla ex parte 
cum reliqua Taciti de Corbulone narratione.” True, a 
parallel cannot be quoted for habcre bellum, but it does not 
seem as if it ought to be more unusual Latin than ‘ to have 
on hands’ would be in English. However, it is possible 


that in the archetype the word stood thus, here, and that 
here was mistaken for here (= habere), the tra being ne- 
glected; for the usual contrast would seem to be /rahere 
and gerere: cf. Livy v. 10. 7 unum bellum annum tam 
tertium trahi et consulto male geri ut diutius gerant. Madvig 
is in error in supposing that Tacitus does not attribute to 
Corbulo a certain slackness in the conduct of the war in 
order to get the greater glory for himself: cf., for example, 
10. 7 mec a Corbulone properatum, quo gliscentibus periculis 
etiam substdtt laus augeretur. Under this idea, that Tacitus 
always approves of Corbulo’s conduct of the war, he 


wishes to read cavere for habere. 
° 


xv. 10. 7. Aegre compulsum ferunt ut instantem Corbuloni 
fateretur (sc. Paetus). 

Editors say hostem is to be supplied for the context. 
But this seems rather harsh. Prammer supplies <vzm> 
before zzstantem. But even that leaves a slight anomaly, 
as this is the only passage quoted where /faterz takes the 
participle in Tacitus. It would seem that zzstantem con- 


ceals zustare, and some substantive like hostem, or regem, 
or equitem. 


xv. 13. 2, Neque eandem vim Samnitibus, Italico populo, aut 
Poenis, Romani populi aemulis. 


So the manuscripts: but this reading, viz. aut Poents, 
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as Mr. Furneaux says, “‘ has been very generally regarded 
as corrupt ; for no good reason can be shown for bringing 
the Carthaginians into the comparison, nor would it be 
true that that power had never been so strong relatively to 
Rome, as the Parthian Empire.” Accordingly, Orelli 
obelises the MSS. reading; Halm and Mr. Furneaux read 
ac Parthis; Nipperdey, ut Parthis; Ritter, aut Hispanzs, 
ut Parthis. It is not easy to see what there is to object to 
in the MSS. reading, which Haase rightly adopts without 
any mark of corruption, and to which Heller (p. 329) also 
adheres. Surely there zs very good reason for bringing 
the Carthaginians into the question, as Rome had to fight 
for her life with Hannibal, as well as with the Samnites ; 
and as regards Mr. Furneaux’s. second objection, we 
must not look for scrupulous accuracy of statement in the 
exaggerated language of panic-stricken fugitives. 


XV. 21. 2, 3. At nunc colimus externos et adulamur, et quo 
modo ad nutum alicuius grates, ita promptius accusatio decernitur. 
Decernaturque et maneat provincialibus potentiam suam tali modo 
ostentandi. 


This latter clause stands on quite a different footing 
from the other two passages usually quoted for this use of 
the gerund, xiii. 26. 4 mec grave manu mussis per idem 
obsequium retinend: libertatem, per quod adsecutt sint; Xv. 5. 
3 Vologest' vetus et penttus infixum erat arma Romana 
vttand? : for in both these places there is a neuter adjective 
which can in a measure supply the place of a substantive. 
Madvig, indeed (Adv. Crit. ii. 553, iii. 235), finds a difficulty 
in both these passages, and adds in the former onus, in the 
latter votwm (after vetus') ; but Halm is probably right in con- 
sidering that the passage before us is the only one which 
calls for emendation. He inserts <¢ws> before potentiam : 


1 In the latter passage Boot (‘Mne- metus et penitus infixum erat arma 
mosyne,’ 1896, p. 224) reads Vologest Romana vitanda. 
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Ritter adds <fofestas> before provincralibus; Madvig (Adv. 
Crit. ii. 556), with great ingenuity, holds that oten. 
tiam is a corruption of fo<festas sen>lentiam. Perhaps the 
simplest correction would be to add <mos> before ostentand:. 


It might readily have fallen out between m (= modo) and 
ost-. For mos with the gerund, cf. Hist. i. 90 ex more 
aduland:; Vell. ii. 128.1 mos... putandit quod optimum 
sit esse nobilisstmum. 


Xv. 25. 5. Suriaeque fexcutiot C. Cestio, copiae militares 
Corbuloni permissae. 


The corrupt word is generally supposed to represent 
exsecutto, and such phrases as exsegut munza are quoted in 
its support. But could we say exseguz Surzam or ‘to carry 
out, to fulfil Syria’? Rather we want a word signifying 
‘administration,’ ‘management’ generally, not necessarily 
‘civil administration,’ as opposed to military, for that is 
sufficiently indicated by the contrast with the clause which 
states that the military forces were assigned to Corbulo. 
Such a word is curatio: cf. Cic. N. D. i. 2 utrum di omnt 
curatione et administratione rerum vacent. As to the ex-, 
we may either suppose it to have crept in as it did in xvi. 
21. 1 (where Med. reads e¢ expectabilem for spectabilem) ; or 
possibly it is the remains of ex eo, ‘thereupon,’ or ‘after 
that’: cf. iii. 28. 4. Madvig (Adv. Crit. ii. 557) says, “ scri- 
bendum sine dubio Syrzae zurisdictio, &c.,’’ but he does not 
explain how the corruption arose. 


Xv. 35. 3. TQui ne Innobilest habere quos ab epistulis et libellis 
et rationibus appellet, nomina summae curae et meditamenta. 


That we should read guzm eum may be regarded as 
almost certain. There remains modzles to be accounted for. 
That Torquatus could even have been supposed to have 
Roman nobles in such positions as are mentioned is incon- 
ceivable. So that the word must be either excised (Orelli) 
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or corrected. Halm and Nipperdey read znter lcbertos, 
with which may be compared the similar charge against 
Silanus, the nephew of Torquatus (xvi. 8. 1), 4amquam dts- 
poneret tam imperit curas pracficeretque ratronibus et libellis 
et epistulis libertos, Ritter proposes zgnobzles; Ruperti 
wiles. Heller (“ Philologus,” 1892, p. 329) suggests on 
viles, i.e. not mere slaves ; for they were usually employed in 
such menial offices. The fact that Torquatus employed 
men who were not slaves, that is freedmen, was the point 
in which he set himself on the same level as the Emperor. 

This would seem to be the meaning, and it is quite 
possible that Heller’s reading may be right: it certainly 
deserves high commendation. But perhaps the corruption 
would be better accounted for if we read mofabzles, ‘men of 
some mark’: cf. personam notabtlem in Dial. 10. In Hist. 
iii. 39 Med. reads nobdzlz for notabzlt. 


xv. 38. 5. Fessa aetate aut rudis pueritiae aetas. 


Various corrections have been proposed, e.g. to omit 
aetas (Halm), to omit aefate (Lipsius), to omit both aefate 
and puerttiae (Haase), or to read fessa aevo (Heller). The 
MS. Agr. has senum for acetate; so that possibly what was in 


sen 
the original MS. was ectute, and ectute was altered into 
aelate. Then fessa senectute aetas would be an amplified 
form of the usual /essa aefas. 


xv. 38.7. Quidam amissis omnibus fortunis, diurn? quoque victus, 
alii caritate suorum, quos eripere nequiverant, quamvis patente 
effugio interiere. 


There is considerable difficulty as to the construction of 
diurnt quogue victus. Mr. Furneaux says, “from fortunis 
some general idea of ‘means ot providing’ appears to be 
supplied ”; and adds, ‘‘the omission is harsh.” Indeed, it 
seems hardly possible. Some word is generally added— 
copia (Nipperdey and Prammer), zzofza (Ernesti), penurza 
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(Francken); while Brotier gives dzurno quoque victu. But 
none of these alterations account for the corruption. 
Perhaps alzz carentes has fallen out before adit’ caritate, 
Tacitus does not appear to use carere with the genitive, 
but he uses that construction with egere and zndigere. If 
this is felt to be an insuperable objection, some other word 
can be substituted with a/zz, such as egentes or egent (Ritter); 
but the omission will not then be so well accounted for. 


xv. 43. 4. Ruderi accipiendo Ostienses paludes destinabat, utique 
naves . . . onustae rudere decurrerent . . .; iam aqua privatorum 
licentia intercepta quo largior et pluribus locis in publicum flueret, 
custodes, et subsidia reprimendis ignibus in propatulo quisque 
haberet. 


The force of destznabat pervades the whole passage, 
so that there can be little doubt that Madvig (Adv. Crit. 
lil. 236) is virtually right in adding essen? after custodEs, 
and before ET. It might, however, be a slight improve- 


ment to add adessent, which might have fallen out after 
custODES, and before ET: cf. 46. 1 praestdio militis qui 
custos adesset, and the word ADdere, which is so often used 
of placing a guard over a person or thing (Hor. Od. iii. 4. 
78; Verg. Aen. vi. go). 


xv. 51. 1. Epicharis quaedam, incertum quonam modo scisci- 
tata (neque illi ante ulla rerum honestarum cura fuerat). 


Church and Brodribb translate ‘she informed herself.’ 
It is just possible that the word is to be taken passively, 
‘she was asked (solicited) to join.’ An old conjecture, 
suscitata, ‘she was roused to action,’ has been approved of 


by Madvig (Adv. Crit. iii. 237, note). Perhaps soca 
adsctta. > 


xv. 51. 4. Ergo Epicharis plura et omnia scelera principis 
orditur: neque senatui quid manere. 


Madvig (Adv. Crit. ii. 557) and Halm read <megque 
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populo> neque senatut guid<quam> manere. Thomas reads 
neque sancti quid manere ; Andresen, neque sancti quedquam 
manere. Perhaps ne senatut quidem quidguam manere, * not 
even to the senate’ (much less to any other part of the 
constitution, except the Emperor), Med. often gives wec 
for ne, e.g. Hist. i. 66; ii. 15; iv. 38. Negque .. . gutdem 
is very rare: cf. Madvig, Fin. pp. 809-815. 


xv. 54. 4. Postremo vulneribus ligamenta quibusque sistitur 
sanguis partiebatgue eundem Milichum monet. 


To read farare for partiebatque is an easy proceeding, and 
makes excellent sense. But how did the corruption arise ? 
It certainly seems as if some tense of fartive was used. 
Ritter suggests partiebat, cdgue. Perhaps partiebat; quae 
eundem Milichum movent. In 55. 5 Scaevinus says fomenta 
volneribus nulla tuss* suo; but Scaevinus, on his examina- 
tion, may have avoided even hinting at his having himself 
performed an act which ought to have been left to his 
inferiors. If, however, this is considered unsatisfactory, it 
will not be very extravagant to read Jarte<re zub>ebat, quae 
... movent. It was this strange proceeding of distribut- 
ing appliances for staunching wounds which aroused the 
suspicions of Milichus. 


xv. 58. 3. Atque ubi dicendam ad causam introissent /a/a‘um 
erga coniuratos et fortuitus sermo et subiti occursus, si convivium, 
si spectaculum simul inissent, pro crimine accipi. 


Most edd. read daetatum, ‘the fact of having smiled at 
meeting a conspirator,’ which seems a strange way of 
expressing the idea. In this sense the reading of Ritter, 
lacta tum <verba>, would be more satisfactory. It might 
possibly be dedata tum, ‘the informations then laid, whether 
chance conversation or unexpected meeting, dining or 
attending a spectacle together, were taken as a proof of 
guilt.’ The neuter is used, as the informations comprised 
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all the facts enumerated, not merely the fortuztus sermo et 
subttt occursus. 


xv. 59. 9. Nomen mulieris Atria Galla. 


As Acidalius and Andresen have pointed out, this 
should be read zomen multeri Satria Galla. The dat. is the 
usual construction: see many examples in Gerber and 
Greef, p. 950. It is doubtful ifthere is any certain example 
of the genitive in Tacitus, In Hist. ii. 4 we should probably 
read sacerdotz with Heinsius for sacerdotzs (corr. from sacer- 
dotiz); and in Hist. iii. 50, donateve nomen est is, with 
Halm, to be taken as a gloss. Besides, the name Satrius 
is quite common in inscriptions ; the name Aérzus rare; so 
that there is a presumption that the name is Saévza. 


xv. 62. 1. (Seneca) imaginem vitae suae relinquere testatur, 
cuius si memores essent, bonarum artium famam /d constantis 
amicitiae laturos. 


Editors mostly suppose that 4 conceals some noun ; 
and fructum, pretium, laudem, famam have been suggested. 


¢ 
Perhaps it represents nothing more than a (i.e. ac), which 
was copied cad, and passed into a. 


xvi. 2. 3. fAuaratoribust oratoribusque praecipua materia in 
laudem principis adsumpta est. 


Old edd. read a narratoribus orat.; most recent editors 
suppose a dittography, and read ad oratortbusque. It seems 
strange that they do not appear to mention Haase’s sug- 
gestion, adulatoribus oratoribusque (perhaps ab adul. or.) : cf. 
a few lines below, guaeque alia summa facundia nec minore 
adulattone servilia fingebant. 


xvi. 5.4. Ferebantque Vespasianum, tamquam somno coniveret, 
a Phoebo liberto increpitum. 


Phoebus was, of course, the freedman of Nero, not of 
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Vespasian; so that it would seem that <frznczpis> or 
<imperatorts> should be added before zncrepitum, before 
which word it might easily have fallen out. In xiii. 
21. 7 Nero is mentioned a few lines before; but in the 
passage before us he has not been mentioned during the 
whole of the chapter, and is only indirectly alluded to 
in the preceding sentence, ude . . . odtum. 


xvi. 28. 4. Facilius perlaturos singula cncrepatium quam nunc 
silentium perferrent omnia damnantis. 


A later hand has corrected to zmcrepantium. The cod. 
Guelferbytanus reads zncrepantem; but Madvig (Adv. 
Crit. ii. 559) is doubtless right in reading zzcrepantis, with 
some substantive which would form an antithesis to sz/en- 
tium. He gives vocem: but perhaps some more contemp- 
tuous word ending in -«# would have been more liable to 
corruption, such as strepztum or odtum. 


L. C. PURSER. 





FRAGMENT OF A GREEK ROMANCE. 


- the Rendiconti della Reale Accademia det Lincet of 

21st February, 1897, Dr. Mahaffy published a first 
transcription of the verso of a papyrus acquired by him at 
Medinet-el-Fayoum, together with photographs of the 
recto and verso. The text, as published, was full of lacuna, 
and many of the readings were very doubtful. In com. 
pliance with the request made by Professor Wilcken in 
the second number of the Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, I 
have made a careful and prolonged study of the original, 
and now submit the result of my investigations. My 
thanks are due to Professor J. B. Bury for several valuable 


suggestions. 

e[. .] ewoxats mapahias S[.]&é.... mapexdrow, 
Svcdpov THs Kataot[dcews ovens] Kai yap é)av- 
Gafvjev ev emonpacialis] rf ] xabeoraca, 


pevew avrdb. thy én[iotoav] jpé[plav, emidodvai 


7 cis] edppootvny [..... Joraros 5é eis Katoynv 5 
anfo]Snpias oiwvafs] ..[.... ed]ppoodvov pe- 
Td[K]\nous’ Kdyau pev [€B]ov[Adun]y pévew" trav 


S€ [k]uBepyytav orac[ialdvtwv, 6 peév 7]uérepos 


> 4 A € \ A , ‘ 

qmetyero meiv, 6 O[e rhs peyadys vews] guve- 
, a A . »¥ ° , 

Tekpapero xemava mAto[rov K]ai tows avelKy- 


tov. edofev ov mretv' aomacdper[or] Toivuy ad- 
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AyALo]us kat Opjvov adxvdverov éyei[povt]es, eis THv 
ofi]xc{iJav éxdrepos epBavre[s] vady a[ho]pupdpe- 
Oa, [rx]Jowotvres aAjdous PifAj]uard te Tals xepot 
P[ddro}vres. % pev odv pe[y]adn vais Bpadvrepdy 15 
nm €[E]wmdilero, taxevov S ypets e€[er]dcvoapev. 
jriou & bd pév tov exmdfov|y d[a]ver[ro]s, adrixa 
88 Lohepats evxpuBévros vehéd[ais, aL[i]pvidvov 
kofi}\ov te Kal Bpaxd Bpovryaalp]ros, Hueis pev 
oiker dvactpéar petavoodrres eduvdpea, 
muxvov yap eiweto tvedp[a] Karomw. 1 S€ THs “Ep- 
muddidos dxaros odKér’ avin, Kateatoy 8 amd 


tov Teixous avakahoupér[y]. mpds Bpaxd 8 dpar- 


& 
té[s o]fas sanbinalla, mvevpa yap abpovv ey- 


q[npiov] Kat tiv pev Kepaiay ovk Av tapaBaheiv, 
‘ > ¥ , e A A 
[....].av yap ob« elayve dépev % mpoOpis tiv 
, 
Qarajrrav’ €..¢.. 5é 7d Képas ovpiov exovtes 
> , a > , A 4 A 
€Prerajuevois tots dKatiow Tov mpokeymevov pev 
> , , 
WLBp]oropev Spduov, rapa [Se] tov Adkrnpa, xademo- 
> , 
Tato dxpwrypiov, Kata 7d Kpyrtixdv éovpd- 31 
pe]9a wédayos, ob5é tiv Nicvpov Kafopav €rt 
4, 
Sw)duevor Sid rv cuvvépeav’ Ts edelepe- 
Br€érew arerdxomev. peta 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XI. Z 
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Se] vorwde wapaddrtes wehdyer trav pev i]s 
owt]npiav ovd[e]y tapov Ewpapev, dd€Opov [§ od 
mpolodoxia povov adda Kai 7600s Hv dracw. 

non] yap Oa]r\arra ayav €x TodNod SiacTypaTos ov- 
plore evn eis arerplo]v, muKv@ pev ovK [éz]paxdve- 
q[o m]vevpart, Kora[ivopevyn 8 eis azreipov ef imov 40 
opea]}w exopudovro, pérawa 7 Hv wd Codov Tod ze- 
pliexjovros eoxiacpevn. TO TvEedpa TE OTdoW ov 
pev mo)Aeuiav, yrod[o]eidy dé Kuxdrdbev adoxrrors 
€[ppi]mLov anrar mr[o]iats, of péev Weilods mvevpa- 
a[os] mpynornpas, oft] & ouBpovs Kafiévres. amas 45 
O[e K]oopos €v KiKdw mepreBpovtaro, muxval Se 


av[t}jotpantov ahAndais am’ ovpavod apmaddes, ay- 


XO] Sé wodrAds Ewp[O]uc{r] obpavdd” rip an[ot]ofev- 


opleyov' Hv [8 a]dnrfo]y etre vv et’ jyepa Kafeo- 
T7[K]eu oKdtovs Gpofd]rnte cvverdnpovpeba [8 v]76 50 
m[s t]ov Kvpdrov émBodns Kat THs ToV yvopwv 
€[rop]Bpias’ jv & ovre yhv [i]Setv ovre oipavor" ze- 
mu[kaa]uevn S€ vuxz[t » vais] ovveixero, Kai more 
eple Kxarérw jpeplwvdov pas] ediotaz[o, wore 9 ev- 
npel Seto Koya’ moddd[Kis 5€ Kali tis Kepatas €Bad- 55 
ho[ro] mupaot Bpayets [pépos] és Exadrepor, et7’ ao- 


> e ¥ e ~ , , 
Tp , ws] ehaaKov ot valorac Avo ]xépwv T pogwvupt- 
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av [déyJovres, ei’ dorploedeis o]rwOijpes bd rod 


, e , Q ‘ ‘ Sy 
mvevpatos pymtd[pevor, To calpes pev advvaror 


cia{et]v' tpooexvvor[y d€ Kai] tpooedxovto mavres. 60 


The spelling of the original has been preserved 
unaltered, but accents, breathings, and stops have been 
added. In several cases careful manipulation of the 
papyrus has revealed letters, or portions of letters, which 
were previously covered, and the position of one small 
fragment has been altered. On the left are preserved the 
terminations of thirty lines of the preceding column, and 
on the right the initial letters of a third ; the remains, 
however, are so small that I have not been able to extract 
anything of interest from them beyond a confirmation of 
Wilcken’s reading, YeAnve, in 1. 20. 

Above the principal column there is a symbol which I 
do not understand; it is, almost certainly, X with O in 
the upper angle. Wilcken reads KO, and draws the con- 
clusion that we have the twenty-ninth column of the 
whole work. But in this place the facsimile is inade- 
quate and misleading, and the original does not confirm 
the reading. Dr. Mahaffy suggests that it is the abbre- 
viation $ , employed to call attention to the excellence of 
the column ; if so, the p has no tail. 

2. “The state of the weather being unseasonable.” 
In Pollux, v. 108: dvowpov (sc. xwpiov) is found in con- 
nexion with Copwoee, skorwdec, Xetprov, Sutyeiuepor, etc. ; 
for karaoracig in this sense cp. Lucian, //alcyon 4, Oavpacri 
TC KataoTaaic Evdiag zyévero: it occurs frequently in Ptol. 
Quadripart. and Lydus Lb. de Ostent. 

3+ emtonuacia, “ signs of the weather,” see Plut., AZoral. 
889 E: wept tmionnaciag aorfpwy Kal woe yiverae YEmov Kai 
Yipoc. The missing word may, perhaps, be vedéAn : Cp. 
Theophrastus de signis Tempest 3. 8: av im Kopugi¢ 

Z2 
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dpoue végog Opbdv orp, xemova onnaive. Dev Kai "Apyxiroyoe 
émolyae :— 

TAaix’, dpa, Babis yap 7dn xvpacw rapaccera 

rovtos, audi 8 dxpa Tupéwv dpOdv torarar védos 

onpa xepavos’ xixaver 8 ef deArrins oBos 
& tore onuciov xeuwvog. Dio. Chrysost., Or. vii. p. 222 R. 
(quoted by Tyrrell and Purser on Cic. ad Att. v. 12): 
Bovroiuny & av Eywye wat pera wévre jutpag Aj~at Tov avenov" 
adda ov padiov, elrev, Srav odtw mueGOD Ta apa Tie EvPolac 
UTO TwV vEeowv WE ye viv KkaTEAnupéva dpac. The sentence 
would then mean :—“I advised them to wait till the next 
day and to give themselves up to enjoyment, because the 
weather was bad, and they had not noticed a threatening 
cloud among the signs.” I make this suggestion with 
some hesitation, because émonuaciac are properly signs 
of the weather deduced from the rising and setting of 
the fixed stars (see Diod. I. 49, XII. 36; Polyb. 1. 37. 
4); the word is often found in the titles of astrological 
calendars such as that of Ptolemy gdacue¢ amAavev astipwv 
kal ouvvaywyn émionpacwy, that of Aetius Amidenus mpi 
imionuaswwv astipwy, or the anonymous calendar attached 
to the treatise of Geminus, ypéva rev Zwolwy, év ol¢ Exacrov 
avt@y 6 jAvog Crawopeberac kai ai KaP Exacrov ZHdiov yevdpevat 
émionuasia ai vroyeypaupéva cictv. Geminus himself, how- 
ever, seems to use the word with a more extended signifi- 
cation in /sag. Astron., c. 14:—6 mepi tmionuaciov déyog 
mapa piv roig ura adXolav Exe SudAn iv, H¢ tml TOV aorpwv 
émiroAuic kal dbceot TOV Tept Tov afpa pETaBoA@v y.wouévw" 6 


9 - 5 
6? pabnparixd¢g cal puakd¢ éErépav Exe OdEav Kal Tpwrov piv 


SuaAnrréov, bre ai ywwdpevae emionuactar SuBpwv Kal mvevparor, 
rep tiv yiv yivovra, cig 62 wAkiov Uog od StarEivovan. 

1. 4. The infinitives depend upon mapexddovv. For the 
construction of ém:8ovva as an intransitive verb, cp. Athen. 
525€: rovracg mac xpiabat gna rove "Eqeaiove tmddvrag eg 
Tpupiv. 530a: tic bwepnpaviay émdodc. 
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1. 5. Prof. Purser suggests [av ]oraroc. 
1. 7. xayan Wilcken. rev dt Wilcken., 
1. 8. 6 i jérep0¢ Wilcken. 

12. Cp. Hom. /7. ix. 563: aAxvdvo¢g moAutren@iog oikrov 


1. 


éyousa. Lucian, //alcyon 1: Oadarria tig tpg adxvov 


dvouaZoutvn, toAKOpnvog Kat modrvdaxpyc. See also Eur. 
I. T. 1090. 

1. 16. %EerAcboaunev Wilcken., 

1, 22. The form kxaresrov has baffled me; though the 
last three letters are not clear, we cannot read «aréorn, 
Or kdresyev, aS conjectured by Prof. Bury. Mr. Beare 
suggests that avaxaXoupévn may possibly be a derivative 
of xaAwe, meaning “moored to the wharf.” 

1. 23. avaxaXoupnér{ yn] Bury. 

1. 25. The reading amnAwrdv is very doubtful; the 
letters transcribed ary might, with equal facility, be read 
aypw, and the rest of the word is rendered illegible by a 
horizontal fracture through the middle of the letters, the 
papyrus being so much distorted in the tearing, that the 
remaining traces of ink give but little help. Prof. Bury 
suggests ayolwe mviov. 

1, 27. Perhaps é[yxapoiJav may be suggested. 1 mpoOuic 
tiv Wilcken. 

1. 29. rerauévore. Bury. 

1, 30. The usual form of the name of the southern 
promontory of Cos in Laceter: Strabo, xiv. ii. 19, Eye 8 
mpo¢ vérov piv axpay Tov Aaxyrijpa (the Aldine edition has 
Aaxtijpa) ap’ ob tEjxovra cig Nisvpov. Here, according to 
Plutarch, 304 C (Acta Gr. 58), Heracles was wrecked when 
returning from Troy: ‘HpaxAij¢ taice 2 vavaiv axd Tootac 
avayxDele 2xeuaoOn, Kai rov veov SeaPOapncav ma wsvy Tpd¢ 
thy Kev imd rov mvevpatocg éAavvouevog thémece Kata Tov 
Aakyrijpa cadobpevov, ovdiv dAdo mEgisyoag h ta StXa Kal rove 
avopac. The form Aaxrip is found in Agathemerus, 18: 
iwi Aaatijpa rie Kwag oradia te’. “ Promontorium (Cap 
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Krokilo) quod in acutam calcem exiens longe procurrit, 
Aaxnr}e Minus recte, opinor, vocatur in codd. Strabonis, 
p- 658.” C. Miiller, Agathemerus, 1. c. (ed. Didot), 
AAKHTHPA, however, is found in an _ inscription, see 
Greek Inscr. of the British Museum, No. 259. 

1. 35. The reading voowda is almost certain; the first 
stroke of the v is torn away, and the third letter must be 
either ¢ or o, which are indistinguishable in this writing. 
Perhaps it was the combination of despair with the physical 
effects of the voowdse wéAayoce which produced the rdbo¢ 
6AéMo0v mentioned in the next line. Cp. Plat. Zheaet. 


, A . = ~- 
1Q1 A: tay Of mavty atopiowper, tatevwlévrec, oipat, TY Ady 


mapifouey we vauti@vreg mareiv TE Kal xonoOa 6 Te dv BobAnra. 

1. 37. mooodoxia. Bury. 

1. 38. “ Being swept together from a great distance all 
round.”  :daornua is the technical word for the distance 
(of a point on the circumference of a circle) from the 
centre. Euclid, I. Post. 3: yrjoOw mavti xévtey Kal dtacti- 
pare kixAov yoapecIa. 

1, go. Cp. Pollux, I. 108: 0aAarra rpaxeia, KotAn Padarra 
Kal KowAatvouévn Kal roaxuvouévn. Verg. Aen. I. 105: inse- 
quitur cumulo praeruptus aquae mons. 

1, 42. mepiéxovrogc. Bury. rd wvevma, if the text be 
right, is an accusative of relation, “as to the wind, etc.” ; 
but perhaps we have here a case of haplography, and 
should read rb rvevua rv’ é¢ oradow; ¢« in this hand has such 
a strong resemblance to o that it is not unlikely that in 
the combination eso one of the three letters should have 
been omitted by a copyist. 

1. 50. A small fragment in the middle of the papyrus 
has been placed a line lower down than in the original 
publication; that this transposition is correct can be 
verified by an examination of the facsimile of the 7ecéo. 

l. 53. mervxaopévy is probably an imitation of Hom. //. 


** a , 4 
XVil. 551: moppupty vepiAy muKdcaaca & avriv. 
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1. 54. » pey[adAn von] Bury. év[ npel |dero. Bury. 
The difficulty of perceiving whether it was night or day 
was due to the alternation of daylight with the darkness 
caused by the interposition of the wave. Since it was 
obviously early in the day, we may deduce that the ship 
was sailing from east to west, between Lacter and the 
island Nisyros, and not from north to south along the 
western coast of Cos. Hence the point of departure was 
some place—Ceramus, perhaps, or Halicarnassus—in the 
Ceramic gulf. The word aznAwredv, in 1. 25, if the 


reading were certain, would strengthen this supposition. 
1. 57. mooswvuntay Wilcken. Cp. Lucian, Deal. D. 26. 


2: mpooréraxtat avtoiv banoeteiv ty Tocedwu kat ca0irmedew 
dei rd wéAayoc Kal gay TOV vabrag YEmaZouévoug Lowa, imtkalli- 
cavrag itt rd wAviov awlewv rove gutdégovrac. Pliny H. N. 
ii. 101: Existunt stellae et in mari terrisque. Vidi nocturnis 
militum vigiliis inhaerere pilis pro vallo fulgorem effigie 
ea, et antemnis navigantium aliisque navium partibus ceu 
vocali quodam sono insistunt ut volucres sedem ex sede 
mutantes, graves, cum solitariae venere, mergentesque 
navigia et, si in carinae ima deciderint, exurentes, geminae 
autem salutares et prosperi cursus praenuntiae, quarum 
adventu fugari diram illam ac minacem appellatamque 
Helenam ferunt, et ob id Polluci et Castori id numen 
adsignant, eosque in mari deos invocant. 

Mahaffy, Kenyon, Grenfell, and Wilcken agree in 
assigning the writing of the verso to the second century, 
A.D.; Wilcken has also remarked that the vec/o contains 
the words . . . avov SeBacrov Meppavecod PauevoO. This, 
he continues, can only be Domitian; it may, however, 
be part of the titles of Trajan before he assumed the 
appellation Dacicus, Avroxparopo¢ Kaisapog Nepota Toaavod 
X<Pasrov Tepuavixov (see Ox. Pap. I. XLvI, 28; XLIX, 10.) 
The first few letters are very doubtful, but seem to me to 
Suit Tpaavov better than Aouriavov. When, as in this 
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case, a literary document is written on the verso of a 
papyrus, the date of the recfo gives very little information 
about the date of the author; we can only say that the 
copy was made after the vecfo was written: the author 
himself may have lived either at an earlier or at a later 
period. 

The earliest writer of Greek romance known to Photius 
was Antonius Diogenes, of whose work, entitled rév trip 
GBovAnv aziotwv Adyo, he has left us an epitome. This 
novel, in the opinion of Photius, was the prototype of all 
the later Greek romances :—ior 6’, we tomer, obro¢g ypsvy 


3% ~- ‘ ~ > 9 , . , r 
mpeapsvrepo¢ Tav Ta ToLai’Ta iomovdaKdrwy CtaTAdoal, vlov 


Aovxiavov, *laupAlyou, "AxtAAtwe Tariov, ‘HAwdspov re kal 


Aapaskiov' Kai yap row mept GAnPov Seyynuatwv Aov«tavoi cai 
Tov mept peranoppwoewv Aovkiov myyn Kal piZa Eorxev eiva 
rovro’ ov povoy 6%, adda Kal tay TEpt Ywwvida kai Podavny 
(Iambl.), Acvximmny re cai KAropwvra (Ach. Tat.), «ai 
XapixAaav cai Oeayévnv (Hel.), rev re wept adrode mAaopatwv 
Kal Tie TAdne, gowrwy TE Kal apmayig Kal Kivobvu 1 AgoxvaAdic 
kal KijpvAXog Kal Opovoxavdc Kai Aewiag toixact Tapacerypa 
yeyovéva. But Diogenes himself refers to an earlier writer, 
Antiphanes :—pvnpovebee 8 ovrog apxatorépov twig ’Avtt- 
gavove, bv gyno mepi rovavra tiva teparo\oyipata KaTEGXoO- 
Aaxévar. Prof. Bury suggests that the papyrus contains a 
fragment of the romance of Antiphanes, and that Diogenes 
named his heroine Dercyllis in imitation of the Herpyllis 
of his predecessor. 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 





TWO PASSAGES IN SOPHOCLES. 
(1) Antigone, 1. 3. 


‘4 
® xowov airadeAdov "lopyvys Kapa, 

. a > , a 
dp otc’ 6 te Leds trav ax Oidirov Kakdv 
e “ > 4 ~ ¥ , ~ 
drotov odxi vev Ete Coat Tere ; 

°53 ‘ "935 ‘ > »” »” 
ovdev yap ovr’ adyewwov obK arns arep 

y > ‘ y 9 »” , > 2. ¢€ a > 
ovr’ aicxpov ovr’ ariypdv éo6 Srrotov ob 


TOV GOV TE KapOV OK OTT’ eyo KAKOV. 


-_ only tolerable explanation of the construction of 
ll. 2, 3 is that (adopted by Jebb and Bellerman) 
which understands éore with 6 re (the correction of MSS. ér:). 


But it is far from satisfactory. Zeb¢ following 6 rm assures 
the ear that 6 7 is object; and it is a shock to discover, on 
reaching dézoiov, that it is not object, but subject. Professor 
Jebb observes: “ The soundness of the text is doubtful, but 
no proposed correction is probable” (note ad Joc.). 

If we assume an error, the presumption is that it lies 
either in & re or éroiov, for, if either of these words is 
omitted, the construction of the sentence is unimpeachable. 
That it is to be sought in érotov, and not in 6 mt, is sug- 
gested (1) by the order of the words; (2) by éotov in 1. 5. 

In these opening lines the note struck by Antigone is 
the close intimacy of the ties which bind herself and her 
sister together. The stress is not so much on the woes 
which they endure as on the fact that they endure these 
woes incommon. Compare 1. 1 (on which Professor Jebb 
happily remarks: “ The pathetic emphasis of this first line 
gives the keynote of the drama. The origin which con- 
nects the sisters also isolates them. If Ismene is not with 
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her, Antigone stands alone”); 1. 3, wv Ere ZeHoav; 1. 6, 
tev owy te kanov. The feeling which dominates the speech 
of Antigone is that she and Ismene are together and alone 
against the world, bound not only by their sisterhood, but 
by their common suffering. 

If then we simply substitute duowv for dzoiev, we have 
a reading which is in keeping with the tone of the whole 
passage, emphasizing what Antigone desired to emphasize 
as strongly as she could, community of lot and interests. 
“‘Knowest thou what, ofall the ills that come from Oedipus, 
Zeus accomplishes not, alike for us twain (falling on us 
alike), before we die?”’ 

This remedy, which removes the grammatical difficulty 
and heightens the rhetorical effect of the sentence, involves 
the change of but a single letter, and is justified by the 
similarity in the forms of the letters ~ and 7 in square and 
sloping uncial writings in Egyptian papyri (both of the 
Ptolemaic and the Roman periods). So like were they that 
in many cursive hands they came to be indistinguishable 
(both looking like an inverted v). In this passage the 
mistake was facilitated by the occurrence of ézojiov in the 
context. 

(z) Oedipus Coloneus, 547. 
X. Exaves. Ov. Exavov’ exer 5€ por 
X. ri rodro; Ov. mpos dixas tr. X. ti ydp; Ov. eyo ppdow 
kal yap tdAdous éfdvevoa. Kai drwreca"t 
vopw b kabapds, aidpis és 768’ HADov. 
Against the conjecture of Mekler— 


‘ ‘ ” a 237 >w 2» , 
kal yap dv ovs époveva’ Ew arwAevav, 


it is urged by Professor Tyrrell that an anticlimax is 
involved in such a weak defence. ‘The plea which Oedipus 
brings out at last with a final jet of pent-up feeling should 


999 


be something more than ‘my act was in self-defence. 
There is perhaps a still stronger objection to Mekler’s pro- 
posal. “They would have slain me, if I had not slain 
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them,” can hardly be defended as a true statement of what 
befel at the crossing of the roads according to the narration 
of Oedipus himself in the Oedipus Rex (801-13). As the 
story of the fray is told there, it is hardly disguised that 
Oedipus was as much to blameas Laius and his party, nor 
does it appear to the reader’s satisfaction that the slaying 
of Laius was a necessary act of self-defence. He might 
indeed say, er retaliated” (rabav piv avrédpwv 271); the 
fact that Laius first struck him might constitute him véup 
kaBapd¢; but it would have been at least an exaggeration 
to urge as a plea mpo¢ dixac that the death of the old man 
in the chariot was absolutely necessary in self-defence. 

On the other hand, Professor Tyrrell’s bold and ingenious 
conjecture — 

kip’ épdvevo’ ddads Kal aroXera, 
“on myself too I blindly brought death, even destruction,” 
seems to be open to the objection that such an utterance is 
not a plea wpd¢ Sixac. The fact that Oedipus himself suffers 
from the consequences of his act is no justification of the 
govoc. It is a plea mpdc olkrov, but not rodc¢ dixac. 

Charged with parricide—and it is parricide (544), not 
homicide, that is here in question—Oedipus had one true 
and ultimate plea. He slew his father, ot knowing him 
(aidoie) ; and if he knew him not, it was decause his father 
sought to slay him tn hts infancy. Oedipus was simply a 
victim. And this must surely be the significance of his 
reply which a corruption has obscured. 

In attempting to restore the verse, we should observe 
that cal yap is doubtless genuine, for it is perfectly appro- 
priate; and that od¢ épdvevaa means Laius, and Laius only 
(the slaughter of the servants being perfectly irrelevant). 
I suggest — 


‘ ‘ » 9 a > , , > > , 
Kal yap eu’ ovs épovevod p amwXecar, 


“for on me, too,—they whom I slew brought destruction 
on me”; that is, Laius, by his treatment, ruined my life, 
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The fatal situation, in which father and son were face to 
face, the father supposing that his son was dead, the son 
supposing that another was his father, could never have 
come to pass but for the original act of Laius in sending 
the child to perish on the mountain. Oedipus might fitly 
use either the imperfect or the aorist of améAAumu, according 
as he meant it in a stricter or more general sense; he used 
the imperfect in a passage which I would cite in support of 
the view here put forward: 1. 274, 


id’ dv & Exacyxov eiddrwv drwdAdAtpyv. 


The repetition p’ after gu’ is illustrated by 1. 1278, and 
other instances quoted in Jebb’s note on that line. The 
original cause of the corruption may have been that t’ 
ovg was read as éuovdc. All the rest might be no more 
than the result of attempts to correct. 


J. B. BURY. 
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HE great Oxford edition of the Vulgate goes on 
- steadily ; and the latest fasciculus, completing the 
first volume, is of peculiar interest, as it gives us the 
editors’ conclusions on many difficult problems relating to 
the construction of the text, and enables us to appreciate 
the methods by which they worked. This Epilogus in- 
cludes, besides half-a-dozen cancel pages of the text of 
St. John, chapters on the origin and character of the 
various families of MSS.; some hitherto unprinted capztula 
for the Gospels; and a long list of corrigenda, as well 
as a full zzdex verborum. It is superfluous to praise the 
fulness of learning and the careful editorial supervision 
which are conspicuous on every page of this as of the 
preceding fasciculi. 

The most interesting problem discussed by the editors 
is that of the methods employed by Jerome when recon- 
structing the New Testament text. He tells us himself 
that his work was rather a revision of an existing version 
than an original translation from the Greek, and the 
Oxford editors hold that among Old Latin texts of the 
Gospels that which gives us the best idea of the MS. which 
was the basis of Jerome’s Vu/ga/a is the sixth-century 
Codex Brixianus (/). Accordingly they have printed it 
at the foot of their text, for purposes of comparison; and 
it is at once evident that the agreement between / and vg 

1 Nouum Testamentum domini nostri fasciculus quintus. Epilogus. (Oxonii 


tesu Christi Latine ed. Ioh, Words- MDCCCXCVIII.) 
worth et H. I. White. Partis prioris 
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is extremely close. That the Vulgate was a revision of a 
manuscript like fis a plausible theory. But the question 
presents itself, is not the agreement between / and ag éo 
close? In other words, have we any solid ground for 
assuming the priority of f to vg? May it not be that f 
is a Vulgate manuscript with traces of old readings from 
other sources? This theory has been put forward by 
Mr. F. C. Burkitt,' who contends that the peculiarity of 
/ resides in the presence of a strain of text closely akin 
to the Gothic version. His arguments appear to me to be 
convincing as regards the affinities between / and the 
Gothic; and they shake one’s confidence in the assump- 
tion that / should be reckoned as representing a pre- 
Hieronymian type of text, an assumption which underlies 
a good many of the arguments of Bishop Wordsworth and 
Mr. White. It is probable that the last word has not been 
said on the point, and that the characteristics of / should 
be submitted to a fresh and independent examination 
before the nature of the Latin version of the Gospels 
which Jerome took as a basis can be precisely determined, 

What materials had Jerome before him to assist him 
in the work of revision? This is a question, often asked, 
but hardly yet fully answered, although the Oxford edi- 
tors have brought out some important points. Jerome 
states distinctly that the Gospels were emended by him 
by a comparison of Greek Mss.,? and the Oxford editors 
maintain that these Greek MSS. were of two classes, (a) MSS. 
akin in text to NBL, and (4) Mss. of a type of which no 
specimen now survives. There can be no doubt, from the 
table that the editors give of Hieronymian renderings 
which are at variance with the Old Latin versions, and are 
supported by Greek manuscripts of the school NBL, that, 


1 Yournal of Theological Studies, emendata conlatione sed ueterum ” are 
Oct., 1899, p. 129 ff. his words in the Epistle to Damasus. 
2 « Buangelia... codicum graecorum 
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(as is probable in itself), Jerome had access ‘to, and used, 
manuscripts of this class. So many instances of Jerome’s 
partiality to manuscripts of this school have been observed 
that our editors have laid down as a canon: ‘ Codices qui 
cum graecis NBL concordant plerumque textum Hierony- 
mianum ostendunt.” <A table more difficult to interpret is 
that on p. 661, which shows the cases in which he seems to 
have made corrections in the text before him, supported 
by no Greek or Old Latin authority now known to us. 
These instances chiefly occur in the Gospels according to 
St. Luke and St. John, the last two which he took in 
hand; and they are more frequent in St. John than in 
St. Luke. I confess that the suspicion suggests itself at 
once that a good many of these anomalous renderings 
may be due to carelessness on Jerome’s part. We know 
that his revision was hastily made, and that he was 
agitated and perturbed during the latter part of his stay 
in Rome, on account of the discussions which were going 
on as to his fitness for the Papacy. If we find in his work 
a greater number of anomalies and slips as it approaches 
its conclusion, that is exactly what we should expect under 
the circumstances. 

The judgment of two scholars like Bishop Wordsworth 
and Mr. White must not, however, be lightly set aside. 
They have studied the phenomena of the Vulgate text 
more closely, I suppose, than any other living critics; and 
they have succeeded in convincing scholars of repute that 
they are right in their view that Jerome used Greek 
manuscripts of a family which has vanished out of 
knowledge. For instance, in the latest article that I have 
seen on the subject, by Canon E. Mangenot,' this view is 
adopted and defended by various lines of argument. And 
it is an unquestionable fact that, as Dr. Nestle says, 


'In the Revue des Sciences Ecclesi-  scrits grecs des évangiles employés par 
astiques for January, 1900: Les manu- saint Jéréme. 
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“there are certain readings in Jerome which we have not 
yet been able to discover in any Greek manuscript that 
we know.”! Among the more conspicuous of these are 


the following :— 


(a) Matt. xxvii. 55. Jerome, against the O. L. 
authority, omits after muleres multae a longe any word 
corresponding to the Greek @ewpovoa. There is, here, a 
various reading épmoa, and the existence of both Bewpotca 
and ép@oauc in the MSS. has been held to suggest that 
both are additions to a text which originally had no such 
participle. This original text Jerome is presumed to 
have followed here. Cf. also Luke xxiv. 38 where Jerome 
has nothing corresponding to the O. L. guare, there being 
here again a variant ri for the better supported Greek 
cua Ti. 

(2) Mark xii. 33. Jerome has wt dzlzgatur, but this turn 
may be simply due to a desire to produce a smooth and 
elegant rendering.’ Cf. also Luke v. 12; John vi. 1; 
John vii. 39, where a similar explanation of Jerome’s Latin 
suggests itself. 

(c) Luke ix. 44. Jerome has zm cordibus uestris for in 
auribus uestrts (sig ra Mra buoy). I cannot but think that 
this translation of his may be due to a confused remini- 
scence of Luke xxi. 14 (év tate xapciac vuwv) rather than to 
a now lost Greek reading. 

(2) Luke xxii. 55. Jerome has erat Petrus for sedebat 
(txaOnro) Petrus. This is susceptible of an explanation 
similar to (c) ; for in the parallel passage Mark xiv. 66 we 
have simply évrog rov [lérpov: we are not told there that 
Peter was sitting down. 


1 Textual Criticism of the Greek ‘‘ut diligatur pourrait n’étre qu'une 
Testament (Engl. Tr.), p. 124. correction admise seulement afin de 

2 I note that M. Mangenot perceives rendre le style plus élégant” (4¢, 
that this is a possible explanation:  p. 70). 
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(e) Luke xxii, 61. Jerome omits to render airy after 
dev, although the older Latin has ¢z, following the Greek 
authorities known to us. Here the omission may have 
arisen from familiarity with the words of the other 
Synoptics ; for in the parallel Matt. xxvi. 75 we have "Ingow 
sipnkdro¢ without the addition of airy. May not this have 
been in the translator’s mind? 

(f) Luke xxii. 70. Jerome renders rpic¢ abroig tpn by 
att omitting z//’s. Here again, the omission can hardly be 
pressed, when in the parallel in Mark xiv. 62 we have 
simply eirev. 

(g) John vii. 25. Jerome has ex Hvzerosolymis. The 
source of this seems possible to trace without postulating 
new entities. The true (and only) Greek is 2& ‘IepocoAuperrov, 
for which the Latin (4, 7, 8, &c.) is ex Hzerosolymitants. 
This is written in f/f, by a scribe’s blunder, in the 
(wrongly) abbreviated form ex Hzerosolymitis, from which 
the transition is easy to ex AHzerosolymis, the actual 
Vulgate text. 

(k) John viii. 37. Jerome has fizz for semen (oréppa) 
of his predecessors. But surely this comes in from ver. 39 
where /i/:7 represents the true reading ? 

(2) John x. 16. In this famous text, which has given 
rise in its Vulgate form to so much doctrinal misunder- 
standing, Jerome rendered avAj. . . woiuvn by ovile... 
ovile, instead of following the more accurate Old Latin 
oule... grex. I confess that, unless this may be set 
down as a slip, I do not know how to explain it, except 
on the hypothesis of some now unknown Greek authority. 
For Jerome, in his Commentary on Ezekiel,’ reproduces the 
verse thus :—“ Et alias oves habeo quae non sunt ex hoc 
atrio.. . . et fiet unum a/rzwm et unus pastor.” He says 
that he is dissatisfied with the old rendering ovz/e for avAn, 


1 Migne Patr. Lat., xxv. col. 465. 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XI. 2A 
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but he seems to assume that the word avA% occurs twice 
in the verse, however it is to be rendered. 

There are several other instances cited to prove their 
point by the Oxford editors, but these seem the most 
weighty. And it may be urged that before their view is 
finally accepted, account should be taken of one noticeable 
circumstance. Jerome was admittedly a good and capable 
scholar. He was a fair judge of evidence on matters of 
textual criticism at any rate. Yet the list of readings in 
which he is supposed to have followed lost Greek manu. 
scripts does not furnish, so far as I can form an opinion, 
one case where the lost manuscripts can be supposed to 
have preserved the true text. Ad// these corrections of 
the Old Latin (if they are deliberate corrections) were 
wrong, if internal evidence is worth anything. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that in the majority of doubtful cases 
Jerome went right in good company, and that in a small 
minority he deliberately disavowed his leading authorities, 
and followed a single poor MS. or some small group, so 
insignificant that it and its readings have now utterly 
disappeared. I know, indeed, of only oxe instance where 
patristic citations seem to confirm his departure from the 
known Greek MSS. and in that instance he was following 
the Old Latin authorities somewhat closely. The passage 
stands by itself, and may be cited for whatever it is worth. 

In John xvi. 3 he has docebzt wos omnem ueritatem, where 
Westcott and Hort’s text gives é6dnyijoee tuag sig tv 
adfGaav wacav. Now the reading dinyfoerae bpiv tiv 
GAnGaav wacavy occurs in Eusebius and in Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, and it also has the apparent support of the Arabic 
version of Tatian, though it is not found in any existing 
manuscript. 

It is extremely unlikely that this represents the true 
Greek, for (not to speak of its slender patristic attestation 
at this place) dmyéfoua is not a word of St. John’s vocabu- 
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lary. But, apart from that, it is not certain that Jerome’s 
docebit was intended by him to represent Smyforra. He 
always renders dmyfonae by xarro or enarro,' and it would 
be strange if he had departed from his usual practice in 
this one passage. Further, an Old Latin rendering here 
gives docebit wos 1m uerttate, and we can hardly doubt that 
this was the immediate source from which Jerome derived 
his translation, docebizt wos ueritatem. Now docebit in points 
to the Greek ddnyfioe sig rather than to dmyioerae without 
any preposition following it. And that the verb édnyéw 
might be loosely rendered by such a word as doceo is illus- 
trated by Acts viii. 31, where the eunuch’s words, édv ph 
n¢ donyhon pe, are represented in the Vulgate by sz non 
aliguis ostendertt mtht. On the whole, then, the passage 
John xvi. 13 cannot be cited to prove Jerome’s use of 
unknown Greek manuscripts ; for (2) he was following in 
the track of Old Latin authorities ; (4) doceo is not the word 
by which we should expect him to translate dimyéoua ; 
(c) there is not evidence to show that dmyiioerat, which is 
in any case an erroneous reading, ever existed in a Greek 
MS. of John xvi. 13, for its appearance in Cyril and 
Eusebius may well be due to looseness of citation. 

As I have said before, I do not venture to allege more 
than my own failure to be convinced as yet that, to account 
for the phenomena of the Vulgate text, a case has been 
made out for postulating unknown entities in the shape of 
Greek manuscripts of a type without a single represen- 
tative at the present day. 

And, as Iam suggesting doubts, I add a word as to 
the particular group of Vulgate MSs. known as DELQR 
which belong to an Irish or (at least) Celtic family. I 
pointed out in HERMATHENA, No. xxi. (1895), the 


' This was pointed out to me by debted for some other observations on 
Dr. Gwynn, to whom I am also in- this passage. 
2A2 
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remarkable similarity between some of the readings of 
these MSS. and those of the Ferrar group of cursives; but 
I hazarded the opinion that the Irish group was only 
indirectly dependent on the Ferrars through the medium 
of the Old Latin. I see that Bishop Wordsworth and Mr. 
White think it more likely that the connexion was direct ; 
for they say of the group DELQR (p. 714). “ Inter codices 
Graecos affinitatem notatu digniorem cum minusculis 13, 
69, 124, 346, 556, qui ‘the Ferrar group’ nominantur, 
ostendunt. Sed credimus hanc familiam haud raro ex 
graeco correctam esse.”” Now D is the symbol represent- 
ing the Book of Armagh, and the Oxford editors offer 
in support of their thesis some arguments that the scribe 
of that famous MS. was acquainted with the Greek tongue, 
I confess that I doubt his ability to correct the Latin text 
by the aid of a Greek manuscript. Ferdomnach knew the 
Greek alphabet (with the apparent exception of the letter 
6), and was proud of his knowledge. Several times he 
exhibits his capacity for writing Greek letters. But that he 
knew enough Greek to use it as an instrument of textual 
criticism, I am not convinced; nor do the phenomena pre- 
sented by the Book of Armagh suggest that he had any- 
thing more than a superficial acquaintance with the Greek 
language. That Greek was known to some Irish scholars 
in the Middle Ages is, no doubt, true; but that the par- 
ticular scribe who wrote the Book of Armagh was one of 
these select few remains to be proved. 


J. H. BERNARD. 





HORACE, ODE IV, 4, AND THE SECOND AENEID: 
SOME REMARKABLE RESEMBLANCES. 


AVING been struck by some remarkable resem- 
blances in Horace’s fine Ode, the fourth of the 
Fourth Book, to the Second Book of the Aeneid, I deter- 

mined to look more closely into the matter. 
(1) In the first place, no one who has read the passage 

in the Ode (vv. 53-56)— 
“Gens, quae cremato fortis ab Ilio 
Iactata Tuscis aequoribus, sacra, 
Natosque maturosque patres 
Pertulit Ausonias ad urbes,” 


can have failed to notice the intimate connexion existing 
between it and the subject which inspires the Second 
Aeneid. Here once more we have the downfall and 
destruction of Troy; and here the remnants of the Trojan 
race, destined to found in a more favoured land a mightier 
Ilium, make their escape from the burning city. 

(2) But there is not only this intimate connexion of 
subject ; there is, moreover, in addition to the further point 
noted below, a particular resemblance in the mention of 


the 
‘Sacra, 


Natosque maturosque patres” ; 
reminding us of Aeneas bringing away (v. 747) 


Ascanium Anchisenque patrem, Teucrosque penates,” 


the sacred things, the son, and the old father. 
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(3) But not only do we find striking resemblance; there 
is also no less striking contrast. In the Aeneid, the down. 
fall of Troy is likened to that of a great tree, falling under 
the blows of the axe (vv. 626, 627): 


“‘ Ac veluti summis antiquam in montibus ornum 
Cum ferro accisam crebrisque bipennibus instant,” &c. 


In Horace’s Ode (vv. 57-60) :— 


** Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigrae feraci frondis in Algido 
Per damna, per caedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro,” 


we have the same image of the tree and the axes. 

(4) Nor will it be overlooked that here, too, the tree is 
situated upon a mountain’; but here the tree reszs¢s the 
attack, and, like the Roman State, grows stronger from 
the struggle. It is as if the poet had the fall of Troy in 
mind, but in contrast to the tone of defeat and overthrow 
pervading this book of the Aeneid, was emphasising the 
rise of the Roman power from the ruins of the Trojan. 

(5) Here, too, we may note a remarkable verbal coinci- 
dence. It will have been observed that Virgil employs 
the two words, ferro and dipennibus, to denote the axes 
that cut down the tree. And then we find the very same 
words in the Horatian passage, and in the very same 
forms! Moreover, this is the only place in his works 
where Horace uses this word dzfennzs: although the other 


1It is interesting to note, in com- 
paring the two passages, that, in spite 
of the close resemblance, there is a 
characteristic difference in the two poets’ 
method of treatment. In Virgil the 
position of the tree is not specifically 
indicated: indeed, the very absence of 
specification, the indulgence to the large 
roaming of the imagination, is empha- 


sised and encouraged by the use of the 
plural number in summis in montibus, 
while Horace, with his habitual prefe- 
rence of the particular to the general, 
of the definite and concrete to the vague 
and abstract, not only names the moun- 
tain, Algidus, but describes it as he has 
it in his eye, clothed in its mantle of 
dark green foliage. 
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word, securzs, occurs several times. Indeed, it is found in 
y. 20 of this Ode—if that verse is in truth Horace’s. 

(6) There is, further, this little point (if it is of any 
weight), that at another place (v. 479) in this book of the 
Aeneid, the word dzfennz is found in close connexion with 
the adjective durus. 

(7) Then, too, the fer damna, per caedes, suggests at 
least a hint of the Aer dela, per zgnes (v. 664), or the fer éela, 
per hostes (vv. 358, 527) of the other poet. 

(8) Again, as the simile of the tree is preceded in the 
Aeneid by the words considere tn 1gnes Ilium, so here we 
find a few verses earlier the similar cremato . . . ab lho. 

(9) I may point out another instance of this contrast 
of the tone of despair with that of hopefulness. In the 
Aeneid, the temples are sacked and burned, and (v. 351) 


“Excessere omnes, adytis arisque relictis, 
Di.” 

In the Ode, on the contrary, we find the temples restored 
from the consequences of the impious injuries they had 
sustained (vv. 46-48) :— 

“‘Impio 
Vastata Poenorum tumultu 
Fana deos habuere rectos.” 


(10) In another place, too, we find a curious effect of 
what we may term emphatic double contrast. For in the 
Aeneid (v. 248) we have the ominous ending of the 
verse :— 

“Nos delubra deum miseri, quibus ultimus esset,” 


leading to the solemn beginning of the next :— 


‘Tile dies,” 


only to be followed by the strongly contrasted :— 


“festa velamus fronde per urbem ” 
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But in Horace (v. 40) the z//e dies is accompanied, not by 
the doleful «/¢zmus, but, in cheerful strain, by 


“Qui primus alma risit adorea”’; 
while this is immediately succeeded by the mention of the 


‘‘ dirus per urbes Afer.” 


As to the connexion, such as might be suggested by the 
words delubra deum and Horace’s Fana deos, &c. (v. 48), 
see my further remarks below. 

(11) A minor coincidence may perhaps be perceived in 
the per urbem, per urbes. The simile of the fire, which now 
follows in Horace, does not come in the other poem till 
fifty verses further on. 

Then there are a number of miscellaneous resem- 
blances, which I shall mention without any special 
arrangement. 

(12) The tone of the vv. 70-72 





“* Occidit, occidit 
Spes omnis et fortuna nostri 
Nominis, Hasdrubale interempto” 


reminds one of the 





‘* Spes o fidissima Teucrum” (v. 281), 
and the 
‘Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent (vv. 291-2). 


(In the Ode the words manus and defendt¢ occur within the 
next two or three verses.) 

(13) But I think the passage quoted (‘ Occidit, &c.”) 
recalls yet more strongly the famous, the splendid, the 
pathetic words (vv. 324-6) :— 







‘“‘Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus 
Dardaniae. Fuimus Troes: fuit Ilium, et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum”’: 
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while the continuation— 
‘“‘ferus omnia Iupiter Argos 


Transtulit: incensa Danai dominantur in urbe”; 
and the victorgue Stnon, are not without suggestion of the 


“ Proruet integrum 
Cum laude victorem,” 
and the 
“‘Carthagini iam non ego nuntios 
Mittam superbos,” 


and the reference that follows to the hostile influence of 
Jupiter (cf. Aen. vv. 602, 617-8, &c.). 

(14) Moreover, the passage quoted, Carthagini, &c., 
seems to me (I know not whether it would to others) to 
bear a resemblance to vv. 577-8 of the Aeneid :— 


“Scilicet haec Spartam incolumis patriasque Mycenas 
Aspiciet, partoque ibit regina triumpho,” &c. 

In both passages we have the reference to the haughty 
victor, to the crossing over to that victor’s city, which in 
both is situate beyond the sea: in both we have the refe- 
rence also to the proud proclamation in that city of the 
victor’s triumph: and yet both contain the suggestion that 
never, after all, is that proclamation to take place. 

A curious point that struck me was this. The serpent 
plays a very prominent part in the Second Aeneid. Not 
only have we the similes—that at vv. 379 sqq. : 

“‘Improvisum aspris veluti qui sentibus unguem,” &c.— 
of the man who treads unawares upon a snake; and that 


at vv. 471 sqq.: 
‘ Qualis ubi in lucem coluber,” &c., 


where the snake in its brilliant scales is compared to 
Pyrrhus in his flashing armour; but we have the famous 
pair in the early part of the book, called geminz dracones 
(v. 225). 
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(15) Now here we meet with another curious coinci- 
dence both of words and imagery. For the word draco 
occurs nowhere else in Horace: but in this Ode (v. 11), we 
come upon the word, and, as in our former instance, with 
the same inflexion—dracones. 

(16) Then further, we have the reference to the Hydra 
(v. 61): and immediately afterwards to the “dragon” that 
guarded the Golden Fleece, succeeded by an allusion to 
the sowing of the teeth. So that we seem to find the draco 
nearly as prominent in the Ode as in the Epic. 

17) In both poems, too, we find the dove used as an 
illustration of feebleness and timidity: Ode, vv. 31-2— 


“* Neque imbellem feroces, 
Progenerant aquilae columbam.” 


Aen. v. 516— 
“ Praecipites atra ceu tempestate columbae,”’ &c. 


(18) In the Aen. again we have the simile of the wolves 


= 355)s stg raptores, reminding us of the wolves in the 
de (v. 50), duporum rapacium. 
(19) vine further, as it is said of the former wolves— 


‘**Quos improba ventris 
Exegit caecos rabies,” 


so in the Ode it is said of the eagle which attacks the dra- 
cones (Vv. 12)— 
“ Egit amor dapis.” 

(20) A little earlier another force is mentioned as 
inciting the eagle, patrius vigor; reminding us of Justat vi 
patria Pyrrhus (v. 491). 

(21) But there is a connexion between another passage 
in the Ode and the description of the character of Pyrrhus 
in the Aeneid. For first in the words just quoted Virgil 
has spoken of the transmission from the father Achilles of 
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his martial ardour to his son Pyrrhus: and the Ode recurs 
to such transmissions in the well-known verses (29 sqq.):— 
‘* Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis ; 
Est in iuvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus,” &c. 

But further on in the Aeneid we find the poet forcibly 
insisting on the son’s degeneracy in the matter of courtesy 
and generosity to a vanquished foe from the standard set 
by his illustrious sire (v. 549) :— 

“ Degeneremque Neoptolemum ”; 


and into old Priam’s mouth he puts the words (v. 540) :— 


** At non ille, satum quo te mentiris, Achilles 
Talis in hoste fuit Priamo,” &c. 


Then, corresponding to this, we find it laid down in the 
Ode that the brightness of a splendid lineage may be 
smirched by the vices of its representative (v. 36) :— 


*‘ Indecorant bene nata culpae.” 


(22) Another simile that occurs in both poems is that 
of the fire: Aen. v. 304— 


“In segetem veluti cum flamma furentibus Austris 
Incidit,”’ 
Hor. v. 43— 
“‘Ceu flamma per taedas vel Eurus,”’ 


where we find the flames and the winds mentioned in both 
in close connexion ; although, indeed, in Horace, Eurus 
is really introduced as a separate illustration, coursing over 
the waves :— 


‘* Vel Eurus 


Per Siculas equitavit undas.” 


(23) And we read of him as similarly engaged in the 
other poem (v. 417-8). 
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(24) And further, it is worth notice that, as in its 
imagery, he is accompanied by the horse— 


‘* Laetus Eois 
Eurus equis,” 


so he is pictured by Horace also (eguzfavi?). 

(25) In the same passage of the Aeneid where the fire 
simile occurs, I notice the expression (v. 306) safa /aefa, 
resembling the /aetzs pascuzs of the Ode (v. 13). 

(26) And there is a distinct resemblance between wy, 
74-76 of the Odes— 


“Benigno numine Iupiter 
Defendit et curae sagaces 
Expediunt per acuta belli,” 


and vv. 632-3 of the Aeneid— 


‘* Ducente deo flammam inter et hostes 
Expedior,” 


with their similar employment of the verb exfedzo, as well 
as the other obvious points. 

There are, in addition, some other verbal resemblances, 
which, had they stood alone, would scarcely, perhaps, have 
attracted or deserved attention, but which may add some 
weight to the total mass of coincidence. 

(27, 28) Such, for example, is the fer acuta belli at the 
end of the Ode, reminding us of the per opaca locorum 
(v. 725); and the fulvae matris . . . leonem (v. 14), like the 
fulvi leonis (v. 722); and the following more extended 
example. 

(29) Near the same passage in the Aeneid where the 2 
patria of Pyrrhus occurs (v. 491) we find the expression 
late loca milite complent (v. 495), and the words penetralibus 
(v. 508—it appears also in 297 and 665) and fenetrala 
(vy. 484), and a few verses further back (v. 473) the snake to 
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which Pyrrhus is compared is spoken of as mztzdusque 
tuventa. 

Turning now to the eagle and his fa¢rzus vigor in the 
Ode, we find that the full expression is 


‘* Tuventas et patrius vigor” (v. 5); 


and then, a little lower down (v. 23), we meet the ex- 
pression lateque victrices catervae, and the word penetralibus 
(v. 26). (Ihe word caterva does occur in the Aeneid also, 
but much earlier—vv. 40, 370.) 

And there are several other small points, chiefly verbal 
resemblances, which I have noticed, but they are, perhaps, 
hardly worth setting down; for if what has already been 
given should fail to produce upon the reader’s mind the 
effect which it has produced upon the writer’s, I scarcely 
suppose that my reserves could succeed in overcoming 
his resistance, 

Considering, then, all the cases of similarity that have 
been adduced, and bearing in mind that they all occur in 
a short poem of less than twenty small four-line stanzas, 
what conclusion are we to draw? Are they merely for- 
tuitous coincidences? Was it simply some wanton decree 
of chance that Horace should, without any special influence 
inciting him, scatter over his Ode, in such abundance, 
resemblance after resemblance, in words, in phrases, in 
imagery, to the second book of the Aeneid ; that he should 
use in this Ode words found in that book, use them with 
identical inflexions, though he had never before employed 
them, and though, after this single admission, he had 
promptly discarded them again from his vocabulary? One 
of our cases of resemblance we might allow to be due to 
fortuitous coincidence, or two, or a moderate number, 
according to the elasticity of our standard of probability ; 
but a// of them? 


Does it not rather seem probable that Horace had, 
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shortly before composing this Ode, read that book of the 
Aeneid ; that he had naturally been duly impressed by it; 
that portions of its substance, its imagery, and even its 
phraseology had sunk into his mind; that he had then, 
more or less unconsciously, reproduced them in his own 
poem: and that this is the true explanation of the striking 
resemblances, which I have indicated? 

If we draw this conclusion, and I scarcely see how it 
can be resisted, it will not only be of great interest in 
itself, as offering a striking instance of the influence of the 
one great poet upon the other, and a pleasing association 
in the immortal productions of their genius between those 
who were so closely united by friendship in their lives; but 
it will also afford us assistance in deciding the question 
whether this Ode and No. 14 of the same book were com- 
posed about the same time. For in that Ode I cannot at 
all detect any such striking signs of the influence of the 


second Aeneid as I have shown in the companion Ode, 
which constitutes a very powerful argument, in addition to 
the others which have been urged against the theory of 
their practically contemporaneous composition. 


H. T. JOHNSTONE. 


Geelong, Australia. 
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NOTES AND EMENDATIONS ON VARRO 
DE LINGUA LATINA. 


HE editions of the de Lingug Latina which I have 
used are those of Ottfried Miller (1833) and 
Andreas Spengel (1885); the latter is an improved revision 
of the text as constituted by the editor’s father, Leonard 
Spengel (1826). The extensive and important edition of 
Pietro Canal I have not had by me; but some of his views 
are embodied in Antonibon’s Swpplemento di Leziont Vari- 
anti ai libré de Lingua Latina, Bassano, 1899, from which it 
is clear that he has made many valuable suggestions, though 
strangely ignored by Spengel. I have already called 
attention to Canal’s edition of the Divae in the American 
Journal of Philolugy, xx., p. 139. It is time that justice 
should be done to a scholar whose name is, I believe, 
little, if at all, known in England, and whose edition of 
the de Lingua Latina began to be printed at Venice as 
far back as 1846. A second edition is dated 1874 
(Antonibon). 
Vv. 24 (where Varro gives the etymology of puzeus): 


nisi potius quod eolis dicebant ut potamon sic potura potu 
non ut nunc ®PC, 


This is the way the passage is written in the best MS., 
F (51. 10 of the Laurentian Library at Florence). A. 
Spengel prints wérauov for pofamon, wireov a potu (both 
from Buttmann), and of course ¢péap. 

The form of the Ms. tradition can hardly be said to 
Support mireov. MSS. steadily retain p (fotuRa). I 
believe this to represent an Aeolic mérop = ppéap. 
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The word is discussed again, vi. 84: 


Ab eadem lingua quod poton potio unde poculum potatio 
repotatio indidem puteus quod sic graecum antiquum non ut nunc 
phrear dictum (so F). 


Here also, I think, we should suppose svc to refer to a 
word zérop, showing its affinity by the o of the stem to 
Greek zérov, by its final p to ppéap. 

v. 25. Speaking of a “ locus publicus ultra Esquilias, 
where bodies were thrown, Varro writes: 


itaque eum afranius fcuticulos in togata appellat quod inde 
suspiciunt per puteos lumen. 


The etymology given suggests that we should write 
either putilucos as Scaliger conjectured, or, as seems 
equally possible, uczputos. This latter word would easily 
explain itself to the ordinary Roman as ducz putrescentes : 
rotting in open daylight. 


v. 28. item antemnae quod ante amnis {quanto influit in 
tiberim. 


gui anzo the elder Spengel: rather guza anzo. 


v. 34. eius finis minimus constitutus in latitudinem pedes 
quattuor in longitudinem pedes centum uiginti in quadratum actum 
et latum et longum esset centum uiginti. 


An wf seems to have fallen out in the last clause, 
probably before essed. 
v. 36. ager cultus ab eo quod ibi cum terra semina coalescebant 


et ab inconsitus incultus. 


L. Spengel would remove aé before zuconsitus. It may, 
however, have been ad inconstto. 


Vv. 43. itaque eo ex urbe aduchebantur ratibus cuius uestigia 
quod ea quatum dicitur uelabrum. 


Either guod ea gua tum (i)tum or quod ea (a)gua [qua] 
tum (ijtum. The former is the simpler and more probable. 
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v.49. Speaking of the etymology of Esquiliae Varro 


ays: 
' as has scripserunt ab excubiis regis dictas alii ab eo quod 
excultae a rege Tullio essent: huic origini magis concinunt loca 
uicini quod ibi lucus dicitur facutalis et larum querquetulanum 
sacellum. 

From the illustration of Esquiliae which Varro draws 
from other tree sites (fagus, guerqguetum), it certainly seems 
likely that he mentioned the aescudus here. Hence Brinck 
conjectured aesculetis excultae, A. Spengel aesculis consitae. 
Whynot aescudlis cultae? And may not doca wicinibe possible, 
uicinia locative like wesperi, temperi, peregri? See Lindsay, 
Latin Language, p. 396. 

Vv. 57. etsi arpocrates digito significat utt tatas eam. 

This must surely be w¢ ¢acescam or possibly ué attacescam. 


v. 65. quae (Ops identified with Zerra Mater) quod gerit fruges 
Ceres, antiquis enim quod nunc &. 

SoF. O. Miiller conj. anxtiguis enim C quod nunc G., t.e. 
the letter which we now express by G was in old times C, 
and therefore Geres was written Ceres. 

This is not the only possible suggestion. Varro may 
mean that formerly they called Geres what the Romans of 
his day called Ceres. On this view I conjecture antiguis 
enim GER quod nunc CER. At some stage of the trans- 
mission I suppose cer to have become ce/, of which the ¢ 
fell out after mec. 

Id, pater quod patefacit semen nam tum est conceptum et inde 
cum exit quod oritur. 

Rather éum exit: “for at that time was conceived and 
from that seed then issues what rises into birth.” 

v. 68. hinc epicharmus enni proserpinam quoque appellat quod 
solet esse sub terris dicta proserpina. 

The last seven words have, to my mind, the look of a 
verse, possibly a cretic, 


Sub terris quod solet dicta Proserpina, 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XI. 2B 
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for Ennius seems to have lengthened the 0 of Proserpina, 


perhaps from its resemblance to froserfere, which Varro 
mentions immediateiy afterwards. 


Vv. 72. neptunus quod mare terras obnubit ut nubes caelum. 


For mare I conjecture marez, unless mare is ablative. 


v. 101. cerui quod magna cornua gerunt ftcorui G in C mutauit 
ut in multis. 

Coruz cannot be right: A. Spengel edits geruz, which is 
wide of the transmitted letters. Perhaps cerouz from an 
original gerouz. Varro would be helped to this thoroughly 
Varronian hypothesis by xépac. 


v. 104. brassica ut tpassica quod ex eius scapo minutatim 
praesicatur. 

It may be doubted whether Turnebus was right in his 
emendation fraesica, which would hardly have assumed 
the form fassica in all MSS. It would be quite in ac- 
cordance with Varro’s etymologies to write Avassica, or 
perhaps praszca. The essential letters are the two first 
(~, 7), the fact of ae following in fraesecare would not 
determine the supposed word as fraesica, rather than what 
is closer to the sound of drassica, namely prasica. 


Vv. 110. murtatum a murta quod eo ad large fartis. 

So F. 

ad large fartis is, perhaps, an instance of a preposition 
separated from its compound, then read ¢o ad large fariae, 
“myrtle berries are stuffed into it (eo adverb, sc. 2” mur- 
latum) in quantities.” So ad nos uersum, VI. 8. 


v. 111. ab eadem fartura farcimina extis appellata a quo fin 
eo quod testinuissimum intestinum fartum hila dicta ab hilo. 

I think zz ¢o is a mistake for zdeo, “from the fact that it 
is the smallest intestine used for stuffing.” 

testinuissimum (F) from an original ¢estinumisstmum 
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(A. Spengel). This seems to be a corruption of es¢ 
tenuissimum. 


v. 112. item graecis singillatim hee ouum bulbum. 


So F, but the first hand corrected hee to ce. Most Mss. 
give hacc ouum,. Accepting haec, which would be a recur- 
ring mode of Varro’s, I suggest ociémum, or octnum, for 
ouum. In V. 128 souum in F is a mistake for solzum. Both 
ocimum and ocinum are Greek in origin, and both men- 
tioned in Varro, R. R. I. 31. 


v. 113. stamen a stando quod eo stat omne in tela uelamentum. 


I suspect this should be we/umentum. See my note on 
this word in my article on Varr. de R. R. (HERMATHENA 
for 1899, p. 290). 


v. 114. Tunica ab tuendo corpore tunica ut tindica. 


The word disguised as zzdica may have begun with 
in. But it can scarcely be zzduca, which does not suggest 
tuor. Was it zntuwica? or as Canal conjectures ¢uznca? 
This last seems most probable. 


V. 119. uas aquarium uocant futim quod in triclinio allatam 
aquam infundebant. quo postea accessit {magnus cum graeco 
nomine et cum latino nomine graeca figura barbatus. 

Magnus is not Greek, and Turnebus altered it to anus, 
citing Paulus, Manwm Gracct uas aquarium dicunt humele 
et concauum, quod uulgo uocant situlum barbatum. The 
same corruption occurs Prop. iv. 8. 41, Manus et ipse suos 
breutter concretus tn artus, where MSS. give Ad/agnus. It 
seems from this that what Juvenal says viii. 32, ~anum 
cuiusdam Atlanta uocamus, may have been true even to the 
extent of sometimes substituting magnus for manus: cf. the 
scholiast there, w/s¢ nanum gigantem uocemus xara avtippacww. 
The word, however, is not so given in the locus classicus 
concerning it, Gell. xix. 13, where it occurs several times, 


once in a verse of Helvius Cinna, Bigis raeda rapit citata 
2B2 
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nants, which ill accords with Gellius’ inclusion of nanzs 
among “ maculantia ex sordidiore uulgi usu,” xvi. 7. 4. 

It is, perhaps, more likely that we may find in the 
form which the word assumes in two early codices of 
Gell. xvi. 7,collated by Hertz, manum ma//um, the original 
cause of the corruption. mazus was mistaken for manus: 
this altered to magnus. 


Vv. 129. ornatus quasi ab ore natus hinc enim maxime sumitur 
quod eam deceat. itaque id paratur speculum. 

Perhaps [7] zd. Zam, loose writing for mulierem, It 
is wonderful that a work inscribed to Cicero should have 
been written so inartistically. 

v. 130. lana ex lana facta. 

Laena is an obvious correction, anticipating Varro’s 
fuller etymology, 133 Laena quod de lana multa. 

v. 134. pala a pangendo GL quod fuit. 

Rather [Z] GL quod fuit: i.e. pala is from an original 
pagla. 

v. 136. rastri quibus dentalis (dentatis, Zurnebus) penitus 
eradunt terram atque eruunt a quo fruturbati dicti 


Scaliger and Turnebus emended a quorutu (erutu Turn.) 
rastri, Canal a quo rutu ruatri. I am not convinced that 
such a word as vutu existed, or even was called into 
existence by Varro, and offer rutubastri, ‘routers,’ a word 
which might naturally be formed from ruéuba, ‘a rout, dis- 
turbance,’ and which Varro seems here to connect (as a 
side remark) with ruere, 


v. 138. pilum quod eo far pisunt a quo ubi id fit dictum pistri- 
num. R et S inter se saepe locum commutant. 

This (if F and the other Mss, are right in giving R ef S) 
would seem to mean that f7/um was formed from fuzseré, 
and from fisere was formed fistrinum, which word was 
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more generally pronounced A(7)estznum or pristrinum, the 
R having assumed a position in front of S instead of 
coming after it. 

Ritschl has called attention to this fact about the spell- 
ing of pestrinum, which occurs sufficiently often in MSs. to 
justify the belief that it was a recognised spelling and 
pronunciation. 

v. 141. quod muniendi causa portabatur {manus quod sepiebant 
oppidum ce omoenere murus. 

Here Canal seems to me right in the main. He con- 
jectured guod moentendi causa portabatur manu quo sepiebant 
oppidum, ex €0 moenere moerus. 

Ex eo moenere is strongly pointed to by esse omenere 


of Spengel’s MS. H (Copenhagen), eé/ emoenere of his G 
(Gotha). But I am not sure that muniendi and murus 
of MSS. should be changed (the latter after Scioppius) to 
moentendt, moerus. 

v. 168. duplicata scansio gradus dicitur quod gerit in inferiora 
superiorem. 

More probably gerzt inferior superiorem, sc. gradus. 
The lower step supports the upper. 

v. 175. The mysterious Greek word zssedonion, which 
with ddua and ddore is used to illustrate dos, donum, is 
probably some compound of déaveov, which we may 
suppose in a dialectal form to have been spelt ddveov. I 
suggest cisgaveor, cf. eisdave(Zav in the Republic of Plato, 
355 C, ‘to gain by lending on interest,’ hence a gift in the 
form of a loan: or possibly from iz’ tong (toy) SavelSeev may 
have been formed iondaveov. 


vi. 8. solstitium quod eo die sol sistere uidebatur aut quod ad 
nos uersum proximum est solstitium. 


Rather proximum est salstitio, ‘ or because as seen by us 
(literally, where it faces towards us) there is something 
very like a sun stay.’ 
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vi. 10. luna quod graece olim dicta mene unde illorum menes 
ab eo nostri. 

















The reasoning of Varro becomes rather clearer if for 
unde we write inde. He is explaining the etymology of 
mensis. The Greeks called the moon pyvn, and thence 
comes the word mv pivec (Month): our countrymen named 
the Roman month from this. 





vi. 16. flamen dialis auspicatur uindemiam et ut iussit uinum 
legere, agna ioui facit, inter quoius exta caesa et proiecta tporus 
uinum legit. 

porus is, I think, a mere error of writing for Arzuvs. The 
meaning seems to be that the flamen occupies the time 
between the cutting of the sacrificial flesh of the lamb and 
formally offering it (protecta = porrecta, see Spengel’s note) 
in the symbolic act of picking the grapes. This act is 
therefore frior to the latter of the two sacrificial acts. 





VI. 25. de statutis diebus dixi de annalibust nec de statutis dicam. 


L. Spengel wished to alter this to de annalibus nec statutis 
nunc dicam. I should prefer de annalibus nunc nec statutis 
dicam. This special use of mec has, if I mistake not, 
occasioned a similar obscuration in vi. 62, s¢ dico quid 
scientt quod det quod ignorauit trado hinc doceo declinatum, 
for which I conjecture, sz dico quid [nec] scientéi quom ct 
quod ignorauit trado, hinc doceo declinatum, in which ¢é for 
det is Scioppius’ conjecture, and is accepted both by O. 
Miller and A. Spengel. vii. 34 similarly, plerique ex- 
trinsecus nec sctunt for nectunt. 





vi. 52. fatur is qui primum homo significabilem ore mittit 
uocem. ab eo ante quam ita faciant, pueri dicuntur infantes 
quom id faciunt, iam fari. ftcum hoc uocabulorum a similitudine 
uocis pueri ac fatuus fari id dictum. 


Possibly cum hoc uocabulum tum a similttudine uocis 
puert fari{olus] ac fatuus id[eo] dicti. “Not only this word 
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(infans), but from the resemblance to a child’s voice, 
Sariolus and fatuus are called accordingly.” fariolus was 
Old Latin for harzolus (Nettleship, Contrib. s. v.). 


vi. 95. hoc ipsum inlicium scriptum inueni in M. Iunii com- 
mentariis, quod tamen ibidem est quod illicite illexit quae cum E 
et C cum G magnam habet communitatem. 

Possibly zxdiczum [cum e] scriptum, and quia cum E [1] 
et C cum G magnam habet communitatem. 

Varro seems to mean that he had found zzdlictum 
written with /egfor Zc, but that the word was notwithstanding 
of the same stock as the imperative z//c7fe and the perf. 
tllextt, because I and E, C and G had a natural affinity. 
thidem was very early emended by Vertranius into 2b2 zdem- 
On referring to Antonibon I see that cum £ Jis also in 
his Barberini codex (Br.). 

v1. 96. Praeterea ades VEC ab eo quod est MAAACEN nos ma- 
laxare ut gargarissare ab ANAPPAPHCTE potare a ILOIOECTae. 

This is, 1 think, Praeterea [depserc] a AEVHCAI, ad €0 
quod est padaooew nos malaxare, ut gargarissare ab avayap- 
yapisas0a, potare a roriaacBa. 

This is very close to L. Spengel’s correction Praeterea 
depsere defeiv and gargarissare ab TAPYTAPIZECOAI. But 
Varro seems here to have preferred the aorist form to the 
present, though he has not done so in the case of malaxare. 

Vil. 3. quod interuallum multo tanto propius nos quam hinc 
ad initium saliorum quo romanorum prima uerba poetica dicunt 
flatina. 


in 
I think it nearly certain that aéina arose from data, the 
suprascribed zz having been taken in at the wrong place 
inthe word. 7/afa = introduced. 


VII. 4. praesertim quom dicat etymologice non omnium uerbo- 
rum posse dici causam ut qui a quare resu.. .ad medendum 
medicina. 


Perhaps w/ gui ac quare res ulilisad medendum, medicina, 
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‘in the same way as the art of the physician states how and 
why a thing (or perhaps food) is serviceable for cures,’ 


vil. 8. In the old formula Zemp/la tescaque tme ita sunto, 
&c. Antonibon mentions mefa as found in a cod. Vati- 
canus. I believe this is right. 


Ullaber, ollaner are possibly OBLATER(A). Antonibon 
mentions Od/ater as the reading of his MS. P. 


vil. 12. Alterum a curando ac tutela ut cum dicimus fbell et 
tueri uillam. 

Bellum, uellus, pupillum have been suggested. Is it not 
a mere separation of the two syllables of wed/et? Probably 
the words are a commonplace such as might occur in con- 
versation. Such or such ‘ would have gladly looked after 
a villa.’ 


vi. 16. deliados geminos id est apollinem et dianam fdii quod 
titanis deliade eadem. 


This seems to be an error caused by the repetition of 
ade, either Dii, guod Titanis Delia eadem, Deliadae, or Dii, 
quod Titanis eadem Delia, Deliadae. The two gods Apollo 
and Diana were called Deliadae because their Titaness 
mother (Latona) was also known as the Delian. 

vil. 19. Areopagitae quid dedere quam pudam. 


pilam for pudam seems to me exceptionable, though with 
aequam it makes excellent sense, particularly if the stop 
is placed before dedere. 


Areopagitae quid ? dedere aequam pilam ? 
May not /ugam be concealed in pudam? For instance 
Areopagitae quid dedere ? ecquam fugam ? 


vil. 29. Item significant in Atellanis aliquot Pappum senem quod 
ostii casnar appellant. 

So F. Except idem for item the sentence seems unex- 
ceptionable: the nominative to significant is Osci (F’s osttz): 
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The Oscans point tothe same thing in a number of Atellan 
farces incalling the ‘Old Pappus”’ (Daddy, a character in 
Atellanae) casnar. 

vit. 44. matres familias crines conuolutos ad uerticem capitis 
quos habent futi uelatos, dicebantur tituli. 

He is speaking of the ¢uéudus, in F spelled with an 7 
(titult). For utd Cuper suggested refi: possibly rz/e. 

Vil. 69. uinceretis circum curso uel gralatorem gradum. F. 

gradu, Aldus from Plautus Poen. iii. 1. 27 (530), where the 
line occurs. cerwum for circum seems improbable; Varro 
may have read circum xipxov (hawk) in his copy of the 
Poenulus. 


vil. 99. Itaque qui adest assiduus ferret quom oportet. F. 

A. Spengel edits fere guom. Possibly fere e¢ quom 
generally, and at the right time. 

vill. 7. uoluisse enim putant singularis res notare. 


putantur would be far clearer. 


2, ut illinc essent futurae quo declinarentur. 


Obviously [¢] guo declinarentur. It was intended that 
the names of free women should be understood to follow 
the nominative masculine from which they were inflected, 
as Terentia from Terentius. 


VIII. 10. Quare duce natura, tsi quae imposita essent nocabula 
rebus ne ab omnibus his declinatus putarent. 


Can s¢ be the remains of szgnzficatum (est)? and so, 
nature prompting, intimation was given that they were 
not to suppose that when a name had been given to any- 
thing, each one of these words admitted of inflexion. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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NOTE ON AN ARABIC MS. OF THE DURR AL. 
MASUN OF IBRAHIM B. ‘ABD-AZ-RAHMAN 
AL-KAYSARANI. 


es MS., which is in the possession of Mr. W. 

Harding Smith, is apparently unique. No such 
work is found in the bibliographical lexicon of Hajji 
Khalifa, nor is it mentioned in the notice of Ibrahim 
b. ‘Abd-a/-Rahmin b. ‘Abd-Allah b. al-Kaysarani in 
Ibn-Hajar al-‘Askalani’s biographical dictionary of the 
eighth century of the Hijra (al-Durar al-Kdmina, vol. 1, 
MS., B.M., Or. 3043, f. 7a, kindly consulted by Mr. A. 
G. Ellis). The author, according to Ibn-Hajar, held 
the post of secretary ( rsa! eye ) to the Mamluk 
Sultan a/-Nasir Mohammad b. Kala’in in Damascus 
and in Cairo, and died in Rabi‘-al-awwal, A.H. 753 
(April—May, 1352), leaving some poetry and epistles. 
The present work, however, is historical. The title is 
wg pice! Mala! 3 paall yl, ‘Pearls preserved for 
the choice of his excellency Kisiin,’ and the author 
describes himself as Ibrahim b. ‘Abd-a/-Rahman al- 
Kaysarani Katib-al-insha’. There appears to have been 


no essential distinction between the titles Katib-al-insha’, 
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here adopted, and Muwakki'-a/-dast, given by Ibn-Hajar. 
According to the Diwan al-Jnsh@ (Paris MS. 1573, f. 134, 


apud Quatremére, Mamlouks, I1., ii. 240), the Katib-a/-dast 


was the same as the Katib-al-insha’, and both meant 
secretary of the royal chancery. Ad/-Makrizi uses the 
terms Katib-a/-dast and Muwakki'-a/-dast as synonymous. 
The author’s grandfather, ‘Abd-Allah b. Mohammad Fath- 
al-din al-Halabi b. al-Kaysarani, who is mentioned in 
the MS. as holding the office of wezir at Damascus in the 
reign (A.H. 676-8) of a/-Sa‘id Baraka Khan (so Ibn- Hajar, 
f.155@, who says that ‘the Kadis used to ride in 
his train,’ and that he held the same post under 
Ketbugha), was also a writer and a traditionist, and 
died in A.H. 703, at the age of 80 (Hajji Khal., 1244: 
Orientalia, ed. Juynboll et alii, ii. 305; Wiistenfeld, 
Geschichtschreiber, 377). The present MS., which consists 
of twenty-one leaves, written in a good Naskhi hand 
(probably autograph), is not a biography of the amir 
Kisiin, as its title might suggest, but a sketch of the 
origin of the dynasty of the Bahri Mamliks of Egypt. 
Beginning with the causes that led Nir-a/-din to send his 
army into Egypt to drive out the Crusaders, the author 
very briefly relates the succession of the Ayyibid dynasty 
and of the Bahris down to al-Mansir Abi-Bekr the son 
al-Nisir Mohammad, who occupied the throne of Egypt 
and Syria from 21, xii, 741 to 19, ii, 742 (7 June to 


4 August, 1341). Under most of the reigns little is 
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recorded beyond the date of accession, and even when, as 
in the cases of Salah-a/-din and Beybars, some account 
is given of their conquests, the narrative is too brief and 
jejune to form any serious contribution to the records 
of other historians. The object of the composition was 
evidently to attract the notice of the great amir Kisii 
by praise of the dynasty which he had served, and to 
display the secretary’s skill in florid rimed prose when- 
ever the subject invited rhetorical treatment. The ms. 
is dated at the end Vi°\ di, and in 741 Sayf-ad-din 
Kistin was at the height of his power, having seated 
his master a/-Nasir’s son, al-Mansir, on the throne in 
the last month of the year, but retaining the real power 
in his own hands. The elaborate titles and epithets 
given to him in the MS. are fuller than any recorded 
in the inscriptions on his mosque of 730 A.H., at 
Cairo, or on his lamp in the Géréme collection (cf. 
van Berchem, Corp. Juscr. Arab., ii., nos. 119-123), and 
are as follows: _celanell sae! copyelh (Jel 5,491 jal 
cell JIT cegacstall Glatt stron! Jobat called sacl 
wporlerally yl pol ecllell YM ais pealenctly pill jen 


With .poalsrell, il dl nl may be compared ial 5S 
eprrisrell, in an inscription of the sultan al-Ashraf 
Sha‘ban, dated 770 (van Berchem, no. 178). The epithet 


Ta. 2.2 - =-— » *.8 > “ Teas 
a/-Nasiri records Kisin’s position as mamlik of a/-Nasir 
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Mohammad, to whose service he came at the age of 18 
in Rabi II, 720, in the suite of his Mongol bride, the 
daughter of Uzbek, Khan of the Golden Horde. From 


a page (, iles!) Kusun rose successively to the ranks 


of amir of 10, amir of 100 and of the Tablkhanah, and 
mukaddam of 1000. He married one of the sultin’s 
daughters, and ad-Nasir married Kustn’s sister. After 
his patron’s death, the amir set up a/-Nisir’s son, 
al-Mansir, and after two months caused him to be 
killed in prison at Kits; but five months later was 
himself overcome by a combination of the amirs and 
executed at Alexandria in Rajab or Shawwéal, 742 
(December 1341, Makrizi, Ahz/at, ii, *.¥v, *.A; see also 
the biography in Ibn-Hajar, vol. I1., f. goa, B.M., Or. 3044). 
Unfortunately the MS. gives no details of his adminis- 
tration. 

Two small points of orthography are perhaps worth 
noting. The spelling of the Turkish names of mamliks 
in Egypt offers some difficulty, in the absence of vowel 
points in MSS. and inscriptions. The traditional pro- 
nunciation of the Turkish name of this amir is Kiisin, 
which is still preserved in Cairo both in his mosque and 
in one of the quarters of the city. The common people, 
as usual, drop the guttural and pronounce it ’Usin, and 
often ’Aysin (compare Tiliin and Taylin); but Kisin 
is the pronunciation among educated men. Weil, how- 


ever, in his Geschichte der Chaltifen, writes the name 
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ee 
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RKaugfun, presumably with some reason. In the present 


MS. the name .yws? is twice written with the two dammas, 


w 
and the pronunciation Kusiin may therefore be accepted 
definitely on the authority of one of the court secretaries 
of the time. Ibn-Hajar also vocalizes the name with two 
dammas, as Mr. Ellis informs me. The other point 
is the orthography of Queen Shajar-a/-durr, so written 
by Abu-l-Fida, but corrected to the nomen _ unitatis 
Shajarat-a/-durr by al-Makrizi and others. Lane (Mod. 
Egypt. ii, 200, 3rd ed.: 1842) wrote ‘ Shejer-ed-durr (com- 
monly called Shejeret-ed-durr)’ and somewhat curiously 
stigmatized the latter spelling as vulgar (Zhousand and 
One Nights, ch. vii, note 18). In the present MS., written 


eighty years after her death, the queen’s name is given 


as Shajar-a/-durr jal pu. 


STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 





SWIFTIANA IN MARSH’S LIBRARY. 


HE public library which Archbishop Marsh erected 
about the year 1700, on the grounds of the ancient 
palace, to the east of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, possesses 
specimens of the handwriting of Dean Swift belonging to 
the beginning and the end of his career. In 1703 Swift 
brought out Sir. W. Temple’s Leéters to the King, &c., with 
his own name on the title-page as publisher. The presenta- 
tion copy which he sent to Marsh is preserved in the 
library, with the Primate’s other printed books, and bears 
on the fly-leaf the following inscription :— 


To His Grace| Narcissus, Lord Primate of\all Ireland| By His Graces| 
most obedient \and most\ humble servant| The Publisher. 


The genuineness of the autograph is placed beyond 
doubt by a note at the foot of the title-page in Marsh’s 
own writing— Ex dono revti Editoris, N. Armach.” Ata 
later date Swift penned a most uncharitable Character of 
Primate Marsh, but at this time the Archbishop was his 
patron, having presented Swift to the prebend of Dun- 
lavin, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in 1700. Marsh was 
translated from Dublin to Armagh in February 1703, and 
to that year the inscription almost certainly belongs. 

The marginal notes of Dean Swift written in the 1707 
edition of Clarendon’s //¢story of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England have been always an object of interest 
to visitors at Marsh’s library. The bulk of them were 
published in Sir Walter Scott’s edition of Swift’s works 
1814, vol. xii. It is to be presumed that Sir Walter 
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was furnished with a transcript by the then librarian, 
the Rev. Thomas Cradock. A careful comparison, however, 
of Scott’s edition with the original reveals the fact that, 
while he has preserved a good deal that is now, after the 
lapse of nearly ninety years, quite illegible, yet Cradock, 
or the person he employed, overlooked some notes and 
misread others. It may be well, therefore, to place on 
record a full list of corrections and addenda for the benefit 
of those who interest themselves in the minutissima of a 
great personality. 

It is difficult to date these marginalia exactly. According 
to Scott there was written on the first board of vol. i.— 
Finished the gth time April 18, 1741. There is no trace 
of this now, the work having been since rebound. These 
successive perusals account for the fact that some of the 
notes are in ink, though most are in pencil; while in 
one or two cases Swift seems to have retraced in ink a 
remark originally in pencil. The date also harmonizes 
with the character of too many of the comments. “In 
the beginning ofthe year 1741,” writes Dean Delany, quoted 
by Scott, “his understanding was so much impaired, and 
his passions so greatly increased, that he was utterly inca- 
pable of conversation.” In the whole series of marginal 
jottings it is quite a relief to find occasionally one that 
varies the monotonous virulence of the writer’s hatred of 
Scotland and the Scots. But many of the notes must 
be of a much earlier date than 1741. The copy of 
Clarendon’s //istory, in which they are written, was 
presented to the library by Archbishop King. In the 
register of benefactions, the first list, which was evidently 
written at one time and by one hand, contains the names 
of all the books presented by King. ‘Two of these were 
published as late as 1723. The next entry is dated April 
12th, 1726. It is probable, therefore, that these volumes 
came into their present abode between 1723 and 1726. As 
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Dean of St. Patrick’s, Swift was one of the governors of 
the library, and in that capacity attended many of the 
annual visitations between 1718 and 1736. It is natural 
to suppose that he was a constant reader. 

There is one class of marking or note which is almost 
completely ignored in Scott’s edition; ze. places where 
Swift criticises or corrects Clarendon’s English. Yet these 
are specially interesting, as expressing the views of a 
master of simple and lucid prose. He seems to have 
greatly disliked the repetition of the same word at short 
intervals; he called it cacofonza: so at least he char- 
acterises Charles II.’s phrase, “ Those who would subject 
our subjects ” (vol. iii., p. §86). Similarly there is a con- 
demnatory mark under the word /ha?, in i. 60, “ Wise 
men knew that that which looked like pride in some, 
would, &c.,” under ¢hem, in i. 124, “ They brought them 
with them and presented them to the king.” And under 
most, in ii. 31, ‘A thousand at the most. Most of the 
persons of quality, &c.” In ii. 351, “ As soon as the king 
had had fuller intelligence.’”” The second “ad is altered to 
received; and in ii. 456, two ands are erased. Involved 
sentences also he objected to. Thus, in ii. 59, we read Zo 
long a Parenthesis ; in ii. 285, A long confounding Period. 
This last remark refers to a sentence nineteen lines long, 
and containing three parentheses; and in iii. 157, he notes 
Parenthesis 11 lines. Swift considered the use of zwzthout 
in the sense of excef/to be an Hibernicism. In A Dialogue 
in Hibernian Style the following question and answer 
occur :— 

“ B. Will you go see him when you come unto our 
quarter ? 

“ A, Not without you go with me.” 

And again in Jrtsh Eloquence, “ Without you saw him 
on Sunday you would take him for a Brogadeer.” 


Yet Clarendon twice employs this locution. Swift 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XI. 2C 
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corrects it each time: vol. i. Preface, p. vii. ‘ Ruling is 
a crown of briers and thorns that must be set on his 
head without he can satisfy all reasonable men,” except. 

vol. iii., p. 285. “The Commissioners were... not 
to consent to the King’s coming into that kingdom with- 
out he likewise consented to those propositions,” dad. 

Of a different kind is the comment vix znéelligo opposite 
this sentence in vol. iii., p. 311: “The king had... 
granted a commission to the Duke of Buckingham to 
raise a regiment of horse... and to raise another regi- 
ment of foot.” The familiar ’¢zs is corrected to z¢ 2s in 
vol. ii., p. 178. 


The other addenda to Sir Walter Scott’s list are here 
placed in the order in which they occur. 

vol. i. p. 60. Clarendon compares Charles I. with 
Nerva, who “ was deified for uniting Imperium et 
Libertas” : Mego. 

p- 75. Opposite a description of Bishop Williams’ book, 
The Holy Table, &c.: Is that Book to be bought or borrowed? 

p. 122. “Alexander Henderson, their metropolitan 
(The Scots’)”: A cursed Fanatick. 

p. 123, line 15: Cursed Hellish Scots. 

p- 148. “Mr. Saint John (being a natural son of the 
house of Bullingbrook)”: A Bastard. 

p. 202. “The Archbishop of York”: Wdliams, before of 
Lincoln. 

vol. ii., p. 20. “ Scottish officers”: Dogs. 

p. 40. “ The King’s preferring the Prince’s [Rupert’s] 
opinion in all matters relating to the war before his [Lord 
Lindsey’s]’’: Z blame the King’s Partiatity. 

p. 48, line 28: cursed Scots. 

p. 138. “ Church of Scotland”: A7rk. 

p- 244. “ We the inhabitants . . . within this garrison of 
Glocester”: Cursed Rogues. 
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p. 282. “ His [Earl of Holland’s] own generous nature”: 
treacherous. 

p. 288, Opposite extracts from the Solemn League and 
Covenant: Damnable Rebel Scots. 

ib. “ This Cause which so much concerneth the honour 
of the King ”: by martyrdom. 

p. 316, line 37: Scottish Dogs. 

p. 342. “This war was of God”: Ax error mistaking 
the Devil for God. 

p. 427, line 36: caracter of Wilmot and Goring. 

vol. iii. Dedication, “ Putting the King on the thoughts 
of marrying some Roman Catholick lady”: as he did. 

p. 27. Cursed, abominable, hellish, Scottish villains, ever- 
lasting traitors, &c., &c., Fc. 

p. 64. “Mr. Ashburnham had so great a detestation of 
the Scots”: so have J. 

p. 68. Hammond: A detes. Villain, almost as wicked as 
a Scot. 

p. 77. “ The King would by no means consent that the 
Prince should go into Scotland”: Zhe King acted wisely 
not to trust the Scots. [In Scott’s ed, the extract from 
Clarendon is treated as Swift’s comment on another 
sentence. | 

p. 109, line 40: so much the worse to rely on the cursed 
Scots. 

p- 145. Of Morrice’s betrayal of Pontfret castle: dase. 

p. 189. “ Harrison [Charles I.’s jailor] was the son of a 
butcher”: Zhe fitter for that Office. 

p. 224, line 48: Abominable Scotch Dogs. 

Pp. 348, line 50: Scots. 

Pp. 559, line 54: Zhe Rump. 

It remains to note a few corrections of notes misplaced 
or misread by Scott’s informant. 

vol. i, p. 183. For “ Bzshop of Atterbury,” read Bp. A. 

p. 202. Great magnanimity is here, not on p. 199. 


2C2 
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p. 205. For Z wish the author had enlarged upon what 
sanction the King passed that bill, Read—enlarged here upon 
what motives the King, &c. 

p. 275, of Bishop Williams: How came he to be so hated 
by that faction he is said to form, Read—he is so said to 
favour. 

vol. ii., p. 283, line 36: Déiabolical Scots for ever is here, 
and not on p. 281. 

p. 283. The note Z7veachery on “the Earl of Holland’s 
generosity” is here and not on p. 281. 

p. 284. “A form of words were quickly agreed on 
between them for a perfect combination and marriage 
between the Parliament and the Scots.” For Satan, not 
parson, Read—Satan was parson. 

p- 351. “ Duke Hamilton,” az errant Scot, Read arrant. 

p. 385. Weemes: a cursed Scot, &c., ins. hellish after 
cursed, 


p- 453. Zhe case seems doubtful, the Point should be 
moderated, Read—should be undecided. 

vol. iii., p. 2. Ruvignie, Father-zn-law to Ld. Galloway, 
omit zz-law. 


p. 31. For, And her loyal men used the like saying, 
Read Another loyall man, &c. 

p. 168. For Scotch piracy, read—Scotch principles. 

p. 172. The note, Lzdeed a great Concession, should be 
on “If they would preserve the Scripture Bishop he 
would take away the Bishop by Law.” 

p- 199. For only common Pity for his Death and the 
means of it, Read—the manner of tt. 

p- 413. The note, Bussy, relation amours de Gaules, is 
here, not on p. 394. 


It should also be noted that Scott has modernised 
Swift’s spelling in every instance. 
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The late Prof. G. T. Stokes, in the report which he 
presented in 1897 to the Governors of Marsh’s library, 
called attention to the fact that there were in the library 
proadsheets which, he said, were evidently written by Dean 
Swift. He specified Subscribers to the Bank placed accord- 
ing to their Order and Quality, with Notes and Queries ; A 
Letter to the K— at Arms from a Reputed Esquire, one of 
the Subscribers to the Bank; and The Last Speech and dying 
Words of the Bank of Ireland. The first two of these 
appear in editions of Swift’s works, but the third, as we 
shall see, has no claim to be considered Swift’s. There 
are eight pieces in all in Marsh’s library relating to the 
proposed bank, including A Letter from a Lady in Town 
to her Friend in the Country concerning the Bank, which is 
also printed in Swift’s works, and Objections against the 
general Bank in Ireland, which, from its vigour and clear- 
ness, has just as much right to be attributed to the Dean 
as any of the others. At that time pamphlets and broad- 
sheets played the same part in directing public opinion 
that the daily and weekly papers do now. There were 
many writers of unsigned fugitive pieces, and conse- 
quently the attribution of any one of them to Swift is 
extremely uncertain. 

A brief review of the chief facts in the history of this 
attempt to revive the trade and credit of Ireland may not 
be out of place. In consequence of a Report presented to 
the Lord Lieutenant by the Lord Chancellor and the Right 
Hon. William Conolly, Speaker of the House, the Viceroy 
announced in his speech at the opening of Parliament, 
September 12th, 1721, that “ His Majesty had been 
graciously pleased, upon the application of several 
considerable persons of this kingdom, to direct that a 
commission be passed under the great seal of Ireland for 
receiving voluntary subscriptions in order to establish a 
bank”; yet “leaving it to the wisdom of Parliament to 
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consider what advantages the Publick might receive by 
erecting a bank, and in what manner it might be settled 
upon a safe foundation, so as to be beneficial to the 
Kingdom.” The project met with opposition from the 
first ; and it is only fair to those who wrecked it to remember 
that everywhere confidence in any financial scheme had 
been shaken by the South Sea Bubble, and that in Ireland 
bitter experience had produced serious doubts as to the 
sincerity and constancy of any English ministry. Forty. 
seven members in a house of one hundred and twenty voted 
against any discussion at all on the subject; and when 
a bill was brought in, on October 7th, a proposal, on 
October 14th, “that it be referred to the Committee 
this day two, months” was only carried by ninety- 
eight against ninety-one; and finally, on December gth, 
the Commons rejected it by a majority of seventy in a 
house of two hundred and thirty, thus falsifying Swift's 
prediction. On the 28th September he had written to 
Archbishop King—“I hear you are likely to be the sole 
opposer of the Bank; and you will certainly miscarry, 
because it would prove a most perfidious thing. Bankrupts 
are always for setting up banks; How then can you think 
a bank will fail of a majority in both houses ?’? Meanwhile 
the Commissioners had published a list of Subscribers, 
with a view to the election of Governors and Directors; 
consequently the Parliamentwasobligedto supplement their 
rejection of the bill by a Resolution, ‘ That the erecting or 
establishing of a publick bank in this kingdom will be of the 
most dangerous and fatal consequence to his Majesty’s 
service, and the trade and liberties of this nation.” They 
also drew up petitions to the King and to the Lord 
Lieutenant deprecating such a calamity. Two days later, 
“the House being informed that a printed paper hath been 
published by John Harding entituled, Zhe Last Speech and 


dying Words of the Bank of Ireland, which was executed at 
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College Green on Saturday, the 9th tnst., containing great 
reflections on the proceedings of this House, which paper 
being produced and read at the table, Resolved, mem. con., 
that the said printed paper is a false, scandalous, and 
malicious libel, highly reflecting on the justice and honour 
of this House.” They also ordered the arrest of the printer, 
and appointed a committee to inquire who was the author, 
but apparently in vain. As Swift’s views concurred with 
the decision of Parliament, it is impossible that he could 
have penned this sheet, which is besides obscure and dull. 
A private letter to Knightley Chetwode, dated Dec. 12th, 
1721, and only recently published by G. Birkbeck Hill 
(Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift, 1899), might lead one 
to infer, if the writer were not Swift, that none of the 
pamphlets on this subject which are ascribed to him are 
really his composition. ‘You hear the Bank was kicked 
out with Ignominy last Saturday. This Subject filled the 
Town with Pamphlets, and none writt so well as by 
Mr. Rowley though he was not thought to have many 
Talents for an Author. As to my own Part I mind little 
what is doing out of my proper Dominions, the Libertyes 
of the Deanery; yet I thought a Bank ought to be estab- 
lished, and would be so because it was the onely ruinous 
Thing wanting to the Kingdom, and therefore I had not 
the least Doubt but the Parlm‘t would pass it.” The 
Mr. Rowley meant was Hercules Rowley, member for 
Londonderry County. There is in the library of T.C.D. a 
volume of pamphlets dealing with this matter. It contains 
two by H. Rowley, replies to two letters addressed to him 
by his nephew, Henry Maxwell, a keen supporter of the 
Bank. Notwithstanding Swift’s affectation of indifference 
to public affairs, there is evidence that he was suspected 
of having written the satirical analysis of the list of sub- 
scribers mentioned above. In Zhe Bank of Ireland’s Answer 
to the Author of the Notes and Quertes, preserved in Marsh’s 
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Library, it is asked, “Do’s the suppos’d Author put Cyphers 
to the Miter [z.e. set down the number of Archbishops sub. 
scribing as nought], because, perhaps, the Fall of a White 
Staff broke his hopes of wearing one seven Years ago?” 
alluding to the death of Queen Anne, which had finally 
put an end to Swift’s hopes of preferment. 

There is, however, one broadsheet which Prof. Stokes 
marked as by Swift, and which certainly internal evidence 
alone would warrant us in ascribing to him. Even in that 
age of intolerance and bigotry none but Swift could have 
expressed sectarian hatred with such an_ intensity of 
bitterness. It is entitled Some Queries upon the Demand 
of the Presbyterians to have the Sacramental Test repealed 
at this session of the Parliament. There are among his 
acknowledged works three or four short treatises on 
this subject, and this document embodies most of the 
arguments employed in them. It is reprinted at the end 
of this article. Marsh’s Library also possesses the follow- 
ing pieces dealing with controversies in which Swift is 
known to have taken part, and which are possibly the 
product of his pen: Zhe State of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, and Short Reasons why our Gold money tn Ireland 
should not be lowered. The truth is, that Swift has himself 
to thank if his editors have the tendency which he once 
ascribes to his friend Knightley Chetwode: “Surely you 
in this Country have got the London Fancy, that I am 
Author of all the scurvy things that come out here.” 


NEWPORT J. D. WHITE. 
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APPENDIX. 


Some QUERIES UPON, THE Demand of the Presbyterians to have 
the Sacramental Test repealed at this Session of the Parliament. 


Q. zst. Whether for a thousand Years past, any Nation in the 
World professing Christianity, either Monarchies or Republicks, 
had not a National established Form of Christian Religion, both 
in Doctrine and Discipline, protected by the legislative and executive 
Power, and no other encouraged by the Publick ? 

Q. 2d. Whether any Nation ever received Christianity without 
Episcopacy ? 

Q. 3d. Whether every Sect in these Kingdoms, professing 
Christianity, be not much more Zealous to advance it’s own Sect 
into an Establishment, than most of our Church-men are to pre- 
serve the present Established Religion ? 

Q. gth. Whether the Dutch, who are allowed to be the greatest 
Indulgers of all Christian Sects, were ever known to employ in Civil 
Offices any other Christian Sect, than that of the Calvinists, which 
is their Established Religion; although by the Necessity they lie 
under of employing mercenary Troops, they cannot be so cautious 
in that Point upon the Article of Religion ? 

Q. sth. Whether it doth not plainly appear by numberless 
Writings of the Presbyterians, that during their Power they were 
almost unanimously of opinion against allowing Liberty of Con- 
science to those who differed from them in Doctrine and Discipline. 
And whether according to that Principle, the Clergy were not 
persecuted all over LZngland, during the Great Rebellion and 
Usurpation that ensued ? 

Q. 6th. Whether after taking off the Zes/, there will, properly 
speaking, be any such thing as a National Established Church in 
this Kingdom, while every Denomination of Dissenter will have 
equal Right with those of the Church hitherto established, to all 
Civil and Military Employment ? 

Q. 7th. Whether a full Liberty to purchase Estates, to frequent 
their own Conventicles, to revile the National Religion in their 
Books and Pamphlets, and to sit in either House of Parliament ; 
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be not a large and sufficient Indulgence to those Sects whose 
Grandfathers raised a most horrible Rebellion, murdered their King 
in cold Blood, abolished Monarchy, and destroyed the Church, far 
outdoing the Papists; who under King /ames the IId. then their 
lawful Prince, attempted only the last, and failed in that one 
Attempt ? 

Q. 8th. Whether the Presbyterians within the Memory of Man, 
pretended to desire any more than a Liberty to serve God in their 
own Way? And whether they did not declare that they had no 
Intention to desire any Employments civil or military ? 

Q. oth. Whether those Sectaries who pretend Scruples of Con- 
science on account of a few innocent Ceremonies, and reject the 
primitive Government of the Church, received in all Christian 
States from the first Establishment of Christianity, while at the 
same time they practise all Kinds of Fraud, Oppression, and other 
Immoralities in their private Lives and Dealings, as much as other 
common Mortals, who affect no superior Sanctity, be not most 
damnable Hypocrites ? 

Q. zoth. Whether, after the Zest shall be repeal’d, the Godly 
Scottish Domine’s of Ulster will not, in a proper Season, expect and 
demand, that in every Parish where the Number of their schismati- 
cal Proselytes exceed the Conformists, the Tythes may be divided 
between the Episcopal Incumbent and Dissenting Teacher in a just 
Proportion to the Numbers of each Congregation ? 

Q. rzth. Whether the Scottish Ulster Presbyterian Farmers, 
Tradesmen, and Cottagers, who pretend Scruples of Conscience in 
paying Tythes, as contrary to the Laws of God, especially to the 
Professors of what they call an idolatrous Worship ; be not a more 
knavish, wicked, thievish Race, than even the natural Jrish of the 
three other Provinces ? 

Q. z2th. Whether after the Repeal of the Zes/, we may not 
expect to see new Swarms of hungry Scots flying over from beyond 
the Zweed, where they cannot be provided for, both on account of 
their Numbers and tender Consciences, and seize all the lower 
scattered Employments in the Revenue, as well as Posts in the 
Army, according to their Measure of Credit with those in Power, 
and by their own celebrated National Dexterity ? 
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Q. 73h. Whether the Complaints of the Presbyterians against 
the Zes/, as a Grievance imposed upon them of later Years, be any 
Weight, since it hath appeared, by sad Experience, that such a Zest 
was more wanted here than in England ? 

Q. z4th. Whether the Scottish Leaven, molded up with Presbytery, 
hath not been always found to treble the Rancour, Treachery, 
Malice, and Rage of a common Laglish Presbyterian ? 

Q. 15th. Whether damnable Opinions relating to Civil Govern- 
ment, particularly with regard to Monarchy, and those Opinions 
followed by the most horrid Facts as their natural Consequences, 
have not proved in these Kingdoms more destructive to publick 
Peace than all the superstitious idolatrous Fopperies, Follies, Absur- 
dities and Confederacies of the /rish Papists themselves, who never 
proceeded so far, as either to sell or murder their King ? 

Q. 16th. Whether before the Zes¢ shall be repealed, it might not 
be proper, that the Presbyterians and their other appendant Sects 
should be intreated to give some Security, that when they or any of 
the several Denominations shall become, in due Time, the National 
Established Religion, they will condescend to allow a Toleration to 


those of the Episcopal Communion, for some reasonable Term of 
Years ; or at least during the Lives of the present set, who are come 
to the Age of One and Twenty, on Condition that they shall breed 
up all their Children in whatever Form of Worship shall be then 
predominant ? 


Printed in the Year MDCCXXxXIII. 
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LATIN VERBS IN -/O WITH INFINITIVES 
IN -ZERE. 


T was independently observed by Giles! and Berneker* 

that the small group of Latin verbs which have -zo in 
the present indicative and -ére in the infinitive have all of 
them a short root-syllable. But it is admitted that no 
satisfactory explanation of the fact has yet been found. 
Mr. Giles remarks :—‘“‘ The causes of the difference in treat- 
ment between these” (z.e. verbs like fugzo morior, etc.) 
“and the verbs which make the infinitive in -zve are hard to 
discover. The simplest explanation seems to be that, apart 
from denominatives from -z- stems, only those verbs 
belonged originally to the so-called fourth conjugation 
which had a long root-syllable, the suffix in that case 
appearing as -220-.” But that is scarcely put forward as 
an adequate explanation: we are still left to ask why the 
length of the root-syllable should have influenced the form 
of the suffix. 

Before I venture to attempt an explanation, it will be 
convenient to inquire what the exact facts are. Can we 
say, without qualification, that verbs like fugzo and morzor 
are of the so-called third conjugation? The evidence of 
the Romance languages shows that in spoken Latin these 
verbs had infinitives in -2ve. The classical fugere, mort, 
Jodere are represented by the Italian fuggire, morire, fodire, 
the French fuzr, mourtr, foutr. That these infinitives in 
-zre were not merely late formations due to the analogy of 
other verbs in -zo is proved by a certain number of passages 
in classical Latin, and a very much larger number of 


1 Manual of Comp. Phil.” p. 443. 
* Indo-germ. Forschungen, viii., S. 197 t. 
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passages in early Latin, in which similar forms proper to 
the fourth conjugation occur. Amongst others we find 
morirt in Ovid (Met. xiv. 215), cupzret in Lucretius (i. 71), 
fodire in Cato (R. R. 2, 4), partre in Ennius (A. 8. B.).! 
In Plautus such forms are very common: for instance, the 
infinitive of morzor is always morzrz in Plautus, never mori. 
Less familiar instances are factmus Truc. 60, facile Poen. 
1392, faci (libri facé) Pers. 398, facts Am. 555, factt Truc. 
555 and Capt. 200, ferczpit Men. g21, cufis Curc. 363, and 
others.’ 

That, in the fourth century, the correct form of the infi- 
nitive in this class of verbs was uncertain and disputed is 
indicated by a curious passage in S. Augustine. At the 
end ofa letter to Nebridius on the question, “ Qua in re sita 
sit vera beatitudo” (S. Aug. Zf. iii. 5 [Migne, Tom. ii. col. 
66]), he says :—“ Fortunae autem bona verissimi sapientes, 
quos solos beatos fas est vocari, nec timeri voluerunt, nec 
cupi—an cupiri, tu videris. Et belle accidit. Nam volo 
me declinationis hujus gnarum facias. Cum enim adjungo 
verba similia, incertior fio. Nam ita est cupio ut fugio, ut 
sapio, ut iacio, ut capio; sed utrum fugiri an fugi, utrum 
sapiri an sapi, sit modus infinitus, ignoro.” This letter is 
assigned to the year 387, when Augustine was 33 years old : 
he was a professor of rhetoric, and, though he was born in 
Africa, Latin was his mother-tongue (Coxzf i. 14), and he 
had been living in Italy for four years (Conf. v. 8). It is 
safe to assume then that both forms of such infinitives 
could then be heard in the conversation of educated Italians. 
Unfortunately we have not Nebridius’ answer; but, in a 
passage of Probus,* we have some indication of the method 


1For a full list see Neue-Wagener: the Probus who has left the /nstituta 
Forment!.? iii., S. 243 ff. Artium is M, Valerius Probus (Bery- 
Cf. W. M. Lindsay, Captiv?, 1900, __ tius), the famous grammarian of the 
Introd. p. 13. first century (cf. Martial, iii. 2, £2), or 
3It seems to be uncertain whether another Probus who lived in the begin- 
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which he would probably have employed in deciding the 
question.' 

“ Quaeritur qua de causa /ugere et non fugire dicatur. 
Hac de causa, quoniam quaecumque verba imperativo modo 
temporis praesentis ex secunda persona numeri singularis 
é littera terminantur, haec in eadem persona ve syllabam 
accipiunt, et infinitum modum temporis praesentis suae 
qualitatis ostendunt, ut, puta, scrzbe scribere. Nunc cum 
dicat Vergilius ‘ fuge litus avarum,’ utique iam infinito modo 
Jugere, non fugire, facere pronuntiatur.”—Probus, Jns¢. 
Art., p. 426 (ed. Keil,’ iv. 185, 20.) 

Noteworthy here is the use which Probus makes of 
analogy, and the fact that he argues from the imperative to 
the infinitive, as though the correct ending of the former was 
less open to question than that of the latter. It appears 
then that it is only in classical Latin that verbs of the type 
of fugio are consistently of the so-called third conjugation, 
though even there forms proper to the fourth appear 
sometimes, while in early Latin such forms are numerous. 

Which was the earlier conjugation of these verbs? 
It has been generally assumed without question that they 
belonged from the first to the third conjugation, and it is 
attempted to explain the difficulties of their morphology 
by supposing that in the original language there was 
gradation in the suffix. In /wg-i-mus for instance, it has 
been supposed that -7- is the short form of the weak grade 
(z, z) of the suffix io, ze, and that the conjugation is 
athematic.? abe 

But that theory is admittedly full of difficulties. There 
is no trace of gradation in Aryan and Greek, and the 


ning of the fourth century. Keil, the 1 Quoted by Neue, Zoc. cit. 

editor of the Zmst. Art., refers all quo- 2See Stolz, Lat. Gram.® S. 168, 
tations from Probus to the Berytian, at | who refers to Streitberg in Paul and 
least so far as regards their substance. Braune’s Beitrage 2. Geschichte d. deut- 
See Teuffel, Hist. Roman Lit,, Trans. schen Spr. u. Lit. 14, 224 f. 

Warr, vol. ii., §§ 300, 301. 
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athematic conjugation has been generally abandoned in 
Latin. Moreover, no reason has hitherto been assigned 
why a short form of the supposed weak grade of the suffix 
should be added to short root-syllables, and a long form of 
that weak grade to long root-syllables. Berneker' sees, 
in such Gothic forms as ha/7zs, sdkeis, instances of the same 
variation, and claims that they are regulated by the same 
law ; but, as will be shown below, the variation observed in 
Gothic is distinct from that observed in Latin. Such, then, 
are some of the difficulties involved in the assumption that 
verbs of the type of /wgzo were originally and normally of 
the third conjugation. If, however, we begin by supposing 
that those verbs were all originally of the fourth conjuga- 
tion—that, for instance, cufis and cupiret are older than 
cupis and cupérec—then, as I hope to show, not only do 
those difficulties disappear, but we can at the same time 
explain the change which has taken place in their system 
of conjugation. 

Taking zaczo as a type of its class, let us assume that in 
the earliest Latin it was conjugated throughout its present 
stem after the model of the so-called fourth conjugation— 
taco, tacts, tacit, tactmus, etc. Three of its inflexions would, 
at that period, have been iambic words, namely, zdc7s, zaczt, 
and zdécz. Under the influence of the Breves Breviantes 
Law, those three iambic words would have become pyrrhics 
in spoken Latin. We find, for example, in Plautus, such 
scansions as dmds (Pers. 177), vidés (Rud. 942), dbis (Pers. 
50, and often): az, as is well known, is much more often 
apyrrhic than an iambus in Plautus. Jacis, taczt, tact 
would become then in conversation zdcis, zdcit, tdci. At 
first, without doubt, these shortened forms would retain the 
power of returning to their original iambic value whenever, 
from any cause, such as the addition of an enclitic, the 


1 Indo-germ, Forschungen, viii., S. 197 f. 
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verbal accent fell on the termination. But they would, as 
we know from Plautus, be more often used with pyrrhic 
than iambic value; and, the analogy of the corresponding 
inflexions of the third conjugation exerting its influence, 
they would be permanently shortened. J/acz would then 
become zacé: cf. maré for mari, etc. Of course the influence 
of the Breves Breviantes Law would not have been con- 
fined to verbs of the fourth conjugation: any verb which 
had a short root-syllable and inflexions of iambic value 
would have fallen under the influence of that law; but it is 
only in the fourth conjugation that the action of that law 
on iambic inflexions would have tended to produce con- 
fusion of conjugation. Amds, amdat, amd, and monés, monit, 
moné are not, through the shortening of their second 
syllables, assimilated to a different and actually existing 
type of conjugation. To return, then, to our supposed zacire, 
we now have three of its inflexions assimilated to the third 
conjugation : is it probable that the principle of analogy 
would have been strong enough to cause that assimila- 
tion to proceed further? It is hard to believe that 
that principle would have been strong enough unaided to 
produce the results which we see; nor does my theory 
require any such belief. But still, in this connexion, we 
may notice the interesting fact that Probus, in the passage 
quoted above, argues that the infinitive of /wgzo ought to be 
Jugére, and not /ugire, because its imperative is fugé. That 
at least proves that the influence of analogy was power- 
fully felt by the grammarians, and that it played a great 
part in the formation of the rules that guided the literary 
Roman. But we need not yet throw the whole burden of 
what remains to be done in this process of change on the 
principle of analogy: the Breves Breviantes Law is capable 
of working a further change. Forms like zdczrétur, 2dct- 
vémur, etc., would have fallen under the influence of the 
Breves Breviantes Law, if it be admitted that that law was 
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capable of shortening aturally long medial vowels. This 
Mr. W. M. Lindsay formerly denied, but he has now re- 
ceded from that position. In his admirable edition of the 
Capttut, published last year, he admits that instances of 
such shortening “‘are perhaps too well attested to be put 
aside,” though he still maintains that they are “ very rare,” 
(Introd., p. 34). F. Skutsch has always maintained the 
possibility of such shortening; and in his Jambenkiirzung 
u, Synizese, in Satura Viadrina, Breslau, 1896, he has given 
a large number of undoubted instances from Plautus. I 
purposely select a few such instances in which the 
naturally long vowel shortened is the stem-vowel of a 
verb : 

Vel ire éxtra pértam Trigeminam ad saccim licét. Cap/. go. 

Préperas an non préperas ddire actitum ab his regidnibis. 

2 Trin. 983. 

Intro ddi/e atque haec, etc. Pseud. 168. 

Prérsum Athénas prétinus ddibo, etc. Mil. 1193. 

Quid 4d me ibatis P—Ridiculam.—Verébdmint. Ter. Phorm. 902. 


Si irdtum scértum férte est dmdfori su6d. Truc. 46. 


We must regard it, then, as an established and recog- 
nised truth that naturally long vowels could be shortened 
under the Breves Breviantes Law, even when they were 
not final, and consequently we must admit that such inflex- 
ions as zactrétur, etc., would have been shortened in 
ordinary conversation. J/dacirétur would become zacirétur, 
exactly as vél ire éxtra becomes vél ire éxtra in Plautus ; 
and zaciretur would become zacéretur by the sound-law that 
i becomes @ in Latin before 7: cf. séro for *szsd. We 
may see this part of the process half completed in the 
double forms drirétur and drérétur. At the same time the 
analogy of the corresponding inflexions of the third conju- 
gation—vregeretur,etc.—would doubtless co-operate with the 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XI. 2D 
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sound-law just mentioned in making permanent the change 
from zaciretur, etc., to zacéretur, etc. 

We now have the supposed zaczre assimilated to the 
third conjugation in eleven of its inflexions. Nor would 
the influence of the Breves Breviantes Law end here. 
Forms like zacive¢ would fall under the influence of the 
law when they were followed by enclitics, as zdacirétne 
ciuipirétqgue, and these occasional shortenings would help on 
the gradual assimilation of all the inflexions of the present 
stem to the type of the third conjugation. 

If we assume that verbs of this type were originally 
of the fourth conjugation, we must necessarily admit this 
influence on their inflexions of the B. B. Law, unless we 
suppose the action of that law, as known and proved in 
Plautus, to have been in this case suspended. But this 
direct influence of the B. B. Law would only extend, as we 
have seen, to eleven inflexions—three originally iambic 
words, zdcis, zdctt, edce, and seven polysyllables, zacerémus, 
tacerétis, iacererts, tacerétur, tacerémur, tacerémint, taceréntur, 
tacitéte. What remains to be accomplished of the process 
of change must be the work of the principle of analogy. 
But how far did that process go? Before answering that 
question we must distinguish between literary and spoken 
Latin; for we have evidence that, in this respect, as in 
others, there was divergence between them. We know, 
for instance, that literary Romans wrote /ugére, rapéire, 
mort, etc.: but the Romance forms fuggire, rapire, mortre, 
are evidence that, in ordinary speech, other inflexions were 
heard. Regarding the usage of literary, or classical, Latin, 
we have full information, and can answer at once that there 
the process of change went as far as it could. Verbs of 
the type of fugzo were, in the present stem, completely 
assimilated to the third conjugation, and all lingering 
forms of the older system were banished. What the Breves 
Breviantes Law had begun, the principle of analogy, 
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vigorously employed by grammarians, completed. How 
thoroughly and confidently that principle was employed 
by Roman grammarians we learn from the passage of 
Probus already cited. But regarding the usage of the 
living popular Latin the evidence is less complete. We 
know certainly that forms proper to the fourth conjugation 
remained in use, but exactly how many such forms re- 
mained we cannot say. We need not suppose that there 
was absolute uniformity in the case of each verb. For 
instance, Italian facere, French /fazre, point to facére in 
popular Latin: contrast /uggire, fuir, etc. The different 
treatment of /aczo would be due to the fact that it was by 
far the commonest of the verbs in -20,—a verb continually 
interchanged between gentle and simple—while a word 
like fodio would be used chiefly amongst peasants. The 
testimony of Plautus is, of course, invaluable ; but a certain 
caution is necessary in interpreting it. Before drawing a 
positive conclusion from the occurrence in comedy of any 
syllable with short quantity, we must first decide whether 
it is absolutely short, or merely shortened under the Breves 
Breviantes Law. An example will, perhaps, make this 
clearer. In Plaut. 77zz. 1034, we find :— 


Scita sdcere figereque héstis mére habént licéntidm. 

Can we from this verse draw the positive conclusion that 
the infinitives of zaczo and /ugzo were in Plautus’ time defi- 
nitely of the third conjugation? We can, if we first prove 
that it would have been impossible for Platus to shorten a 
supposed zacive and fugire under the metrical conditions 
found in this verse. But in v. 983 of the same play we 
find :— 


Préperas dn non préperas dbire acthtum ab hfs regiénibis ? 


Now it would have been easier for Plautus to shorten a 
supposed zacire, than to shorten adzre, because the analogy of 
tacis, tacit, tacéretur, etc., would have pulled in the direction 


ana 
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of zacére, while the analogy of zve, zs, iret, etc., would have 
pulled against dive. We cannot, then, see in such 
lines as Zrzz. 1034 conclusive evidence that, in the time of 
Plautus, verbs of the type of /ugzo had infinitives in -ére 
rather than in -z7ve. They do not even prove that Plautus 
did not actually write zdczve and /égzre in the line quoted. 
In matters of spelling the testimony of our MSS. is not 
conclusive, and we may observe that, in TZ7zz. 983, 
quoted above, the MSS. are divided between dbzre and 
dbere. The comparative rareness of such accentuation and 
such shortening in Plautus (we cannot, however, escape 
from décére in Capt. 321, unless we either ‘emend’ or do 
violence to metrical rules) would be partly explained if the 
class of verbs in which it would be, ex hyfothest, most 
likely to occur had later passed over to another form of 


conjugation. If we could find facts ut or Sugére as tribrachs 


in iambic metre, such instances would be conclusive evi- 
dence of fixed short quantity. The evidence of Romance, 
as we have seen, points to the fact that the Infinitive 
Present permanently resisted in spoken Latin the influence 
of analogy in bringing about Awsglerchung. We may 
reasonably conclude, therefore, on the evidence, that these 
verbs continued to fluctuate in vulgar Latin between the 
third and fourth conjugations; and that their consistent 
assimilation to the third, which we find in classical Latin, 
was largely the work of the grammarians. 

Berneker' points out that, in the remains of Umbrian, 
the corresponding class of verbs invariably have 7. He 
instances hereztu, the Umbrian representative of Lat. 
horvor (cf. Gk. yafpw). When the close kinship of 
Umbrian to Latin is considered, this seems to be a very 
significant fact. 

The morphology of the Latin verbs in -zo now becomes 


1 Indo-germ. Forschungen, viii., S. 199. 
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easier. We explain -z-, wherever it occurs}in them, as 
having been earlier -z-, and -7- can be easily explained 
as the natural Latin representative of the suffix ze. That 
suffix is divisible into two parts, the consonantal ¢ and é, 
identical with the ordinary thematic vowel. The conso- 
nantal z becomes 7 in Latin after a consonant, as in medius 
from Idg. meadhtos. The thematic vowel, 2, 0, also becomes 7 
in Latin everywhere, except in the first person singular and 
the third person plural. These two short z’s would 
coalesce to form 2: cf. fibicen for ¢cbi-z-cen. Even if con- 
traction had taken place while the thematic vowel was in 
Latin still 2, we should still have z: cf. /i/z for filzé, strzs for 
siéris, etc. Saleunt shows the suffix in the form 20, = sal- 
w-ntt, We thus bring Latin into perfect harmony with 
Aryan and Greek. We show that there is no necessity, so 
far as Latin is concerned, for postulating an original grade 
i, 7 of the suffix zo, ze, when we explain z and 7 as not 
inherited from the original language, but developed later 
in Latin by the operation of special sound-laws. 

It has, however, been supposed that the same variation 
between Z and Zz exists in Gothic. Berneker' compares 
the Latin sdgis and cdpis with their Gothic cognates 
sdkets and hafjis, and claims that Gothic agrees with 
Latin in showing z after long root-syllables, and 7 after 
short ones. F. Lorenz also,’ taking it for granted that the 
wo-suffix exhibited gradation in the original language, 
states that, while Aryan and Greek have generalised the 
form 20, ze, German and Latin agree in having generalised 
the form i, %. He states also that Latin and German 
agree in having the form 7 after long root-syllables, and 
the form z after short ones. If the jfacts are as stated, 
my argument is seriously damaged: I should be forced 
either to abandon it, or to prove that the same 


' Indo-germ. Forschungen, viii., S. 197. 2 Jbid, viii., S. 108. 
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phenomenon could arise independently in Latin and 
Gothic, which would be, in this case, highly im- 
probable. But the facts do not appear to be as stated. 
Unless my interpretation of the evidence of Gothic is 
altogether at fault, there is no trace in that language of a 
weak grade of the zo-suffix in the form Z. It is in verbs 
of the type of hafjan that Berneker detects such a form 
of the suffix. The inflexions of the present indicative of 
hafjyan (omitting the dual) are—hafja, hafjis, hafjtth, 
hafyam, hafjith, hafyand. Were the root is haf-, and the 
suffix appears under the forms za and 72, corresponding 
to Idg. zo and zerespectively. Haf-jt-s and haf-77-th do not 
correspond to Latin cap-i-s and cap-i-t, but to Idg. kap-ie-s(t), 
kap-te-t(t). There is anZzin hafjzs, it is true; but it re- 
presents not the whole of the suffix ze, but the latter half 
of it, and to use it as evidence of the existence in Gothic 
of a grade Z of the zo-suffix, is as erroneous—and, I may 
add, as surprising—as it would be to use the Greek form 
GAA-e-ra in order to prove the existence in Greek of the same 
suffix in a grade é. 

If we take the corresponding inflexions of sdkyan we 
have: sdkja, sdkews, sdkeith, sikyam, soketth, sikyand. Here 
the suffix appears three times as 7a (Idg. 20), and three times 
as ¢¢(=2). Is that ez an inheritance from the original 
language? If so, why does it only appear as a variation 
for 72? Why do we not find *sdkezm and *sdketnd? Oc- 
curring only where it does, it is open to us to regard it as 
derived from an earlier 77 by the coalescence of semivowel 
and cognate vowel, the result of the operation of a special 
law in Gothic. At least we may reasonably suppose so 
until the contrary is proved. That we have here an effect 
of a special sound-law is rendered more probable by the 
fact that the variation between 77 and ez, in Gothic, is not 
confined to zo verbs, but is regular in nouns and adjectives 
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under precisely the same circumstances: cf. harjis, 
hatrdeis; midjis, wiltheis. In these cases, too, it is 
not a variation between ¢7 (=7) and Z that we find, but a 
variation between ¢7 and 77. The facts then for Gothic, as 
regards the distribution of the different forms of the zo-suffix 
are, as I understand them, these: Gothic agrees with 
Aryan and Greek in showing the full grade of the suffix 
io, 7¢@; but in polysyllables, and in verbs having long 
closed root-syllables, ei (= 2) is found in place of ze (= 
Gothic 77). Where the long root-syllable was open, 
however, the uncontracted -72- is found, as e.g. in s/07Zs, in 
order that hiatus may be avoided. Thus, if it be admitted 
that forms like sdkeis and hatrdeis may have arisen from 
*sokjis and *hatrdjis (cf. Lat. sal-i.s from Idg. sad-ie-si, 
through sa/-zz-s), then the evidence of Gothic for gradation 
of the io-suffix disappears. 

In the Baltic-Slavonic group, it appears that the full 


grade of the suffix in the forms 29, ze is invariably found, 


except in the case of verbs, in which “ ein ausserprasen- 
tischer Stamm auf -é- vorhanden ist”!: in that case the 
Baltic languages have 7Z, and the Slavonic languages 
have z. I am not competent to discuss the sound-laws 
of Baltic-Slavonic ; but this at least may be said, that ** 
the various modifications of the zo-suffix actually found, 
and the circumstances under which they occur in the 
various languages, are to be considered as affording evi- 
dence of the practice of the original language, then that 
evidence is full of inconsistencies and wars against itself; 
and the construction of a scheme of conjugation for 
the zo-verbs in the original language is a work for the 
mathematician rather than for the philologist. The very 
fact that the variations 7, 7 are only found in Baltic- 
Slavonic when the (non-presential) stem ends in -é-, 


1F, Lorenz, Zndo-germ. Forschungen, viii., S. 108. 
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suggests that we have here a mere special result of the 
influence of stem-vowel on suffix. 

To return to Latin, a few words must be said about the 
exceptions to the law that verbs in -zo with a short root- 
syllable are of the third conjugation. Berneker has dis- 
cussed them (Joc. cz¢.), and instances polysyllables like sépélio 
and dmiczo, and the following trisyllables: vénz0, riigzo, 
miigio, sarto, férto, salvo, All of these can be explained. 
Firstly, polysyllables would not fall under the influence of, 
the Breves Breviantes Law in the 2 and 3 per. sing. pres. 
ind. and 2 pers. sing. imperative: thus séféis, sépélzt, etc. 
This would be true both of simple and of compound verbs: 
hence veperire beside parere, and amicire beside zacere. If 
however, the meaning of the compound suggested the 
meaning of the simple verb, analogy would assimilate the 
conjugation of the compound to that of the simple verb. 
Hence dezcere beside amzctre. Amiaicto (cf. Gk. appifpaddrw) 
would probably no more suggest zacere than to an ordinary 
Englishman ‘don’ suggests‘ do’: hence amzczo was not 
assimilated to zacto. Contcere, deicere, however, do suggest 
the simple verb: hence the assimilation. VénZmus, vénire, 
etc., would be preserved from change by the analogy of zmus, 
ire,etc. Thisis the explanation of Berneker, except that he 
supposes an original venZmus, etc., to have been changed to 
venimus, etc., by the power of analogy. Miigire and riigire 
were preserved by the analogy of other verbs in -17e, 
imitative of the cries of animals, all of which, as Berneker 
points out, have long root-syllables, except only mugzo and 
rugio. The exceptions sdrire, férire, and sdlire have not 
hitherto been satisfactorily explained. I would suggest 
that all three exceptions are due to the same cause, namely, 
that the tendency to assimilate their forms to the type of 
the third conjugation was checked on account of the possi- 
bility of confusion with the forms of sévo, féro, and salvo, 
respectively, For example, if a tendency had manifested 
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itself to pronounce saviret, feriret, and saliret as saréret, 
feréret, and salére/, such innovations would probably have 
suggested seréret, ferret, and salléret, respectively. Though 
the sounds are not identical, they would probably be near 
enough to check any incipient change of pronunciation. 

It may be objected that if the B. B. Law could change 
Jugi to /ugé, it should also have changed adz to abé, and adis 
to abis. It did so temporarily, as we know from Plautus ; 
but it could not have done so permanently owing to the 
analogy of 2, 7s, etc. Sztirve, also, though a denominative, 
might have fallen under the influence of the same law had 
it not been protected by the analogy of esurzve and other 
desideratives, all of which are polysyllabic. 

But it would be rash to attribute to the Breves Breviantes 
Law so powerful an influence without carefully considering 
all the consequences involved. That supposed influence 
could not have been confined to one small group of verbs: 
it must have acted upon, and, it would seem, have modified 
all verbs which had short root-syllables. I must then 
briefly inquire if there are any traces of such influence 
outside the small group of zo-verbs with short root-syllables. 

I have supposed that the process of change in the case 
of verbs like /wgto depended upon, or began with, the 
influence of the B. B. Law on such of their inflexions as 
were, ex hyfothest, originally iambic words. We know from 
Plautus that a// verb-forms which were iambic words were 
subject to shortening by the B. B. Law; but, as has been 
pointed out, z/ was only in the case of the fourth conjuga- 
tion that the forms so shortened were assimilated to the 
type of one of the other conjugations. Thus, if an original 
“Jugis, *fugit, *fugi became fugis, fugit, fugé, the shortened 
forms would have suggested the third conjugation; but 
amas, amdat, ama, or monés, monét, moné could not suggest one 
of the other conjugations. I suppose, further, that where 
this particular effect of the B. B. Law was absent, no 
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process of general change affecting the verb as a whole 
could be initiated—or perhaps it would be more strictly 
accurate to say that no change affecting the present stem 
could be initiated. Consequently ¢he B. B. Law was unable 
permanently to modify the present stem of any verb of the 
first, second, or third conjugation. 

It remains, therefore, to inquire whether it could have 
influenced perfect and supine stems, and I will first consider 
the perfect and supine stems of the second or 2-conjugation. 
The verbs of the é-conjugation form their perfect in several 
ways, but it is obvious that aorist-perfects like amxz or 
reduplicated perfects like momordi could not have been 
modified by the 2. B. Law. We take then the verbs forming 
their perfect by means of the suffix -ai. If we compare ama-s 
and audi-s with moné-s, ama-bo, and audi-bo (Plautus) 
with moné-bo, ama-rem and audi-rem with moné-rem, it is 
obvious that there is the closest analogy between the 
present stems of the three vowel-conjugations. The three 
conjugations also agree in the manner in which they form 
their perfects and supines, so far as the suffixes are con- 
cerned: all three have perfects in -wz and supines in -/wm. 
But the é-verbs differ from the d-verbs and the z-verbs 
in adding the suffixes -wz and -twm to modifications of 
the present stem. Beside amd-uz and audi-ut we have 
mon-ut, beside amda-tum and audi-tum, we have moni-tum. 
Whence comes this seeming irregularity? And what 
account are we to give of the stem of moné-re? Amdé-re 
and audi-re have one stem for all parts of their inflexion, 
but monere seems to have three—moné-, mon-, and moni-. 

The explanation usually given is that this seeming 
variation in the stem of monere is derived from the original 
Indogermanic, the Latin é-verbs being compared with the 
Sanskrit Causatives and Intensives, in which the suffix 
-aya- is not confined to the present stem.' Against that 


1 So Mr. Giles, of. cit. p. 444. 
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view several objections may be urged; but it is the less 
necessary to state them here, because the theory here put 
forward as to the morphology of verbs like /ugere is not in 
the least affected if it be admitted that that view is correct. 
Thus, if the Latin mon-z-tus really corresponds morpho- 
logically to, é¢.g., the Sanskrit kdr-2-téh, the participle of 
kirdyatt, the causative of kr, ‘make,’ and if the stem of 
mon-ut is equally derived from the original language, it is 
clear that the B, B. Law could not have influenced such 
forms, and the absence from the éconjugation of any 
visible traces of the action of that law would be no argu- 
ment against its influence in other conjugations. Yet, 
while the theory here proposed as to the morphology of 
verbs like /ugere would be in no way invalidated by the 
proved correctness of the ordinary view as to the morpho- 
logy of verbs like monere, yet that theory is considerably 
strengthened if it can be shown that all the variations of 
the stem of monere can be accounted for without going 
outside the Latin language itself, by the operation of the 
very same law which is here supposed to have so pro- 
foundly modified the forms of verbs like /fugere. The 
suspicion that here too, in the é-conjugation, the B. B. Law 
has been at work, is at once aroused by the fact that zearly 
all verbs of the e-conjugation (and all the oldest ones) having 
perfects in -ui and supines in -itum have short root-syllables. 

Let us suppose then that, as the result of that ‘levelling’ 
which was so characteristic of Latin, moné-re was origin- 
ally in harmony with the other two vowel conjugations, and 
had forms *moné-uz and *moné-tum. It is certain that the 
action of the B. B. Law, assisted by analogy, might have 
changed such forms to monuz and monztum. I assume, as 
before, as a fact now generally admitted, that the B. B. Law 
had the power of shortening naturally long medial vowels. 
Firstly, all forms accented like *monéutstc or *monéutssem 
would have been affected. Thus *monéutsté would have 
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become *monéuisti, then* mondutstz, and finally monuisti ; 
cf. widuus from Idg. uidheuos (Gk. i(co¢g=1)-FileFoc). 
Secondly such forms as *monétirus would have become 
moniturus, just as *monéméntum became monimentum or as 
ualétido is found spelled walitudo. This change would at 
first affect all inflexions in which the accent fell imme- 
diately after the stem-vowel, while the other forms remained 
unchanged; but analogy would tend to eliminate one of the 
forms, the surviving form being not necessarily the one 
occurring in the majority of the inflexions, but the one 
occurring in the inflexions which were most constantly in 
use. Such a theory would account for the origin of the 
stems mon- and moni-, and of the ordinary perfect and 
supine stems of all such verbs of the é-conjugation as have 
short root-syllables and form their perfect in -wz. But of 
the verbs of the é-conjugation which form their perfects in 
-wi, the great majority, as has already been said, have 
short [root-syllables, and consequently the manner of 
forming the perfect and supine in verbs like moneo 
would be extended by analogy to the whole of the 
é-verbs with perfects in -wz. That would explain such 
forms as parui and paritum, terrui and territum. Of 
the few é-verbs which have long root-syllables, several 
are obviously new formations due to analogy; e.g. 
frondé-re from frondi-. We still find traces of what 
I am here supposing to have been the older method of 
forming the perfect and supine in this division of the 
é-verbs. We have abo/éui beside abolui, exolétus beside aboli- 
tum and adultus, uiétus beside uizétus (Hor. Epod. 13, 7), 
and merétlo (apparently) in the well-known Saturnians— 


Decuma facté poloicta—lfberefs lubéntis 
Dont danint Hércolei—mdaxsumé meré/o.(?)* 


With wzétus we may compare the double form wzéor 


1 Titinn. ap. Non. p. 277, 6. 
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and uifor: uitor would naturally arise in the oblique 
cases—wiéléris = utétéris = uitorts—while uzéfor would be 
the original pronunciation of the nominative. (Cf. also 
quittus, in Plaut. Zpzd. 338. 

The older form also survives in the epithet of Zuno 
Monéta: cf. ‘Our Lady of Good Counsel.’ In Plautus we 
must not expect to find such forms in our MSS., but never- 
theless they sometimes seem to underlie the traditional 


text. E.g., in Rad. 106 f. we find : 


Filfolam ego Gnam haduz, eam Gnam pérdidi : 
Uirfle sécus [Zébr’, sexus | numquam fllum haduz.—at di dabint. 
Here sexus cannot be right, even though it appears in 
the line as quoted by Priscian; and both verses therefore 
are unmetrical, but at once become metrical if we substi- 
tute habéud (or habit ?—a form in which the original quan- 
tity might conceivably have survived in Plautus’ time). 


The solemn effect of the already archaic forms may have 
been intentional, and is certainly in keeping with the 
marked asyndeton and the thrice-repeated, pathetic stress 
on unam—unam—ullum. With this compare Bacch. 939:— 


Bacchidem habet sécum, ille dlim Aaduct ignem qui signim darét. 
(Read habéuzt?) 
Pers. 697 :— 
Atque édepol ta me commonuisti hat malé. 
(Read commonéutstz ?) 
Cust. 540 :— 
Quot ddmoeniui fabricas, quét fallacids. 
(Read adméuéuz ?) 
Men. 853 :— 
Haid male fllanc dmouz,' nanc hunc impurissumum. 
(Read émduéuz ?) 


1 After amoui Goetz and Schoell,in simum, and Onions hunc impuratis- 
the Teubner edition, indicate a lacuna, simum. But amouzi can hardly be 
of which, however, there does not seem __ right, because it breaks the Dipody 
to be anyevidencein the ss. Palmer Law, while amduéuz does not. 
suggested hunc <hircum> impuris- 
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Pseud. 133 :— 
Exite, agite éxite, {gnauf || male Aabzt’ et male concfliatf. 


(Read hadéte'?) 


Again, whence come such forms as monérzs, for monuerts, 
if not from old forms, monéuerzs, and the like? 

The perfects cadui, faui, four, mout, uodui, and paui would 
arise thus: an original *cd@ué-utsti would become succes- 
sively *cauéuisti, *cauouisti, *cauutsti, *cau-uisti and ca-uisti, 
the a of the root being lengthened as a compensation for 
the loss of the w of the root before the zw of the suffix: 
cf. md-mentum from original *mduéméntum. Similarly 
cautus, fotus,' etc. would arise from original forms *cauétus, 
*fouctus, through *cduttus and *fouttus. 

Turning now to the d-conjugation, we find thirteen 
verbs—crepo, cubo, domo, frico, tuuo, lauo, mico, neco, plico, 
seco, sono, tono, ueto—forming their perfect and supine after 
the model of moneo. All of these verbs have short root- 
syllables, and it is tempting at first sight to explain their 
deviation from the normal type by the B.B. Law. The 
difficulty is, however, that there is a large number of other 
verbs of the d-conjugation which have short root-syllables 
but show no sign of similar irregularity in the perfect or 
supine stems—such common verbs as vogo, amo, aro. It 
may perhaps then be safer provisionally to explain such 
forms as creput, crepitum as derived from an older crepére, 
in spite of the fact that all these thirteen verbs have short 
root-syllables, and that most of them have by-forms which 
conform to the more usual type—f/zcatus, tntonatus, cubaut, 
necaut, and so forth. In that case it would seem that we 
might reasonably attribute to the action of the B. B. Law 
the fact that the original somere, donere, etc., passed over to 
the d-conjugation in the present stem only ; for while that 
law would not have tended to check the change from *somzs, 


1 For the origin of the form /otus, cf. Stolz, Lat. Gram.,3 S. 175. 
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*sonunt, etc., to sonas, sonant, it would have tended to check 
the change from sonuzsset to sdndutsset. 

Putting aside then the thirteen verbs like crego as having 
perhaps been originally outside the d-conjugation, it remains 
to consider verbs like rogo, amo, puto, which have short root- 
syllables, and always belonged to the d-conjugation. They 
are all perfectly regular, and are all conjugated precisely 
as Jaudo is conjugated. Yet it would seem that a law 
which, by the hypothesis, was powerful enough to change 
an original *sonéuz and *monétum to monut and monitum, 
might have changed vogauz and rogatum to *roguz and 
*rogitum. It is well known that the inflexions of perfect 
stems formed by the suffix -wz, preceded by a long vowel 
(-duz, -2u2, etc.), are found with syncopated forms—amassem, 
peristt, etc. In the d-conjugation the effect of this synco- 
pation is that the accent invariably falls on the @ of the 
stem when syncopation takes place : thus amduésti becomes 
amdsti, amdutssem becomes amdssem, and so forth. We 
may reasonably suppose these shortened forms to have 
been the forms ordinarily used in conversation. They are 
certainly the forms from which the Romance inflexions are 
descended. Consequently the B. B. Law must have been 
entirely without influence on the perfect stem in the d-con- 
jugation. The perfect stem being thus protected, we must 
suppose analogy to have been strong enough to check any 
tendency to variation in the supine stem. The limits of 
this paper will not of course permit the exhaustive discus- 
sion of all the possible effects of the B. B. Law on the Latin 
verbs in general. Of that larger question I must reserve 
the discussion for my forthcoming Plautine Studzes. 

In conclusion, I sum up the changes which I have 
supposed the Breves Breviantes Law to have produced in 
the Latin conjugation-systems. 

1. About twenty verbs of the z-conjugation, all of them 
having short root-syllables and some dissyllabic inflexions, 
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were assimilated in many or most of the inflexions of the 
present stem to the so-called third conjugation. 

2. In those verbs of the é-conjugation which formed 
their perfect in -wz, the great majority of which verbs had 
short root-syllables, the original terminations of the perfect 
and supine, -éuz, -étwm, were changed to -w72, -z/um. 

Incidentally, if the view here proposed should be found 
to be correct, it would strongly confirm Professor Skutsch’s 
contention that the Breves Breviantes Law had the power 
of shortening naturally long medial vowels. It at the same 
time suggests a reason, as I have tried to indicate, why the 
instances of such shortening seem to be comparatively in- 
frequent, by showing that, in a large number of cases in 
which we may suppose such shortening to have occurred, 
the quantitative has been accompanied by qualitative 
change, and so has been obscured. 


CHARLES EXON. 


NoTE.—Not until these pages were already in print was 
the author’s attention called to a recent communication by 
Professor Skutsch to the Archiv fiir lat. Lextcographie und 
Gram. xii. 2, S. 210 ff., in which that eminent scholar 
suggests an explanation of the Latin verbs in -zo with 
infinitives in -eve, which is practically the same as that 
here offered. As, however, Professor Skutsch’ paper is 
very short—containing, in fact, not much more than a 
suggestion—the present paper may, perhaps, be not quite 
superfluous.—C. E. 
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The Early Age of Greece. By Wittiam Rinceway, M.A., Disney 
Professor of Archeology in the University of Cambridge, &c. 
Vol. I. Cambridge: University Press, 1gor. 


In this volume Professor Ridgeway has brought together, with 
expansions and additions, a number of lines of investigation which 
he had already placed repeatedly before several learned societies. 
We can, therefore, better appreciate the weight of the arguments 
he advances, now that the whole material is before us in connected 
form. The work is written with that directness of style and power 
of getting to the centre of things so peculiarly a gift of this author. 
Apart from the subject, it is interesting as a return to the wider 
method of scholarship, which tends to fall into disuse in the 
modern developments of specialism. In the investigation Ridgeway 
has undertaken, many and unexpected branches of knowledge are 
drawn upon. To the archeologist the work has another side of 
interest; it is a powerful justification of the campaign against 
Eastern origins, of which M. Solomon Reinach is one of the most 
brilliant leaders. 

The first half of the volume is devoted to the restoration of the 
Pelasgians, the second to the inquiry ‘‘ whence came the Achzans ?” 
To venture to write about the Pelasgiansis, as Ridgeway says, ‘to 
bring down on the writer grave suspicions that he is one of those 
who deal with Druids, and who see in the Great Pyramid the key 
to mystic systems of chronology and astrology.” He supports his 
sanity by calling in aid the names of Niebuhr, Thirlwall, Grote, 
and E. Curtius. Niebuhr expresses the feelings with which he 
approaches this subject. ‘The name of this people, of whom the 
historical inquirer in the age of Augustus could find no trace 
among any then subsisting, and about whom so many opinions 
have been maintained with such confidence of late, is irksome to 
the historian, hating, as he does, that spurious philology which 
raises pretensions to knowledge concerning races so completely 
buried in silence, and is revolting, on account of the scandalous 
abuse that has been made of imaginary Pelasgic mysteries and 
lore.” 
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This apologetic manner is, perhaps, still needed by the literary 
student of ancient history, but, for the scientific inquirer, it is not 
now necessary. Legends can no longer be dismissed as unim- 
portant. Even when they appear to be baseless, they have to be 
accounted for. The ancient tradition of the Greeks, that before 
the Dorians and Achzans, the Pelasgians had been a great power 
in the Peloponnesus, challenges serious investigation. The problem 
is essentially an archeological one. It turns on the question, who 
were the makers of the Mycenzan civilization? Can that civiliza- 
tion be referred to a pre-Achzan race, who at the same time satisfy 
the geographical conditions of the legends? Hitherto inquiry has 
not sought to push behind the Achzans. Mycenzan civilization 
has generally been accepted as that of the Homeric poems. Few 
archeologists have ventured to leave the beaten path of the histo- 
rical argument. Discrepancies were minimised or reasoned away. 
Yet though acceptance was largely gained, conviction was not 
reached: sceptics still advanced other claimants—Carians, Phe- 
nicians, Hittites. ‘The method was defective. Evidence was 
searched for resemblances of style, for connecting links ; but until 
Ridgeway attacked the problem, the question of distribution had 
not been effectively handled. This he seized as the key to the 
problem. 

His first chapter reviews the geographical distribution of 
Mycenzan civilization, with a brief summary of the more important 
remains from each locality. The points brought into relief are— 
(1) that the chief centre of Mycenzan art lay on the mainland of 
Greece, and from thence it extended its influencé over the isles of 
“/Egean, to the Troad and Phrygia, even to the northern coast of 
the Euxine, and south-east and south to Rhodes, Lycia, Cyprus, 
Crete, and Egypt, whilst towards the west its power was felt in 
central and southern Italy and Sicily. (2) This civilization was 
characterised by great skill in building fortress walls and gateways, 
palaces and tombs. (3) Mycenzan civilization is essentially Bronze 
Age. Bronze is the universal metal used for weapons. Iron only 
makes its appearance in a few late graves. Thus, in the graves of 
the lower town at Mycenz, and in the tomb at Vaphio, the only 
places where iron has been found, it is only used for finger-rings; 
the weapons found at the same time are all of bronze. (4) The 
race who have left these remains did not practise cremation ; the 
bodies were buried in a crouched posture. (5) The occupants of the 
sites had lately been in the Stone Age. Mycenzan civilization is 
developed from the Neolithic stage without break. The direct 
evidence for this statement is not as full as could be desired, but 
the progress of archeological investigation undoubtedly inclines to 
that direction. Ridgeway makes, however, a strong point on the 
continuity of the pottery, which, he holds, renders the old supposi- 
tion untenable, that the Neolithic inhabitants were an earlier race, 
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subsequently expelled by the more civilized Mycenzans. The rude 
hand-made pottery of the Neolithic Age passes into the early 
wheel-made pottery, which preserves the same shapes and the same 
linear ornamentation. At Phylakopé, in Melos, there is a gradual 
upward movement from the earliest form of pottery to the fully- 
developed Mycenzan lustrous ware. In addition to continuity, a 
further important conclusion is founded on the pottery. The rude 
primitive pottery has affinities with, and its ornament is common to 
that of the Mediterranean area; also with the pottery of the 
Danubian region, northern Italy, and the Swiss lake dwellings. 
Thus the same primitive culture was spread over the whole of the 
Mediterranean and central Europe. But only in the Agean did 
an artistic development take place. This is confirmed by the 
characteristic Mycenzean decoration, in which marine animals and 
plants are the favourite motives, clearly the product of a maritime 
folk. Within the A‘gean area Ridgeway, therefore, concludes 
must be the focus or foc’ from whence the Mycenzan culture was 
diffused. 

If we accept this conclusion, the next step in the inquiry is 
greatly simplified. One of the three Greek races—Pelasgians, 
Achzans, or Dorians—must have produced the Mycenzan civiliza- 
tion. The Dorians are easily displaced, and need not delay us. As 
already stated, scholars have been practically unanimous in attri- 
buting the Mycenzan remains to the Achzans ; the Pelasgians were 
hardly considered to be within the discussion. ‘This was natural. 
It is only within our own time that pre-historic Greece has been 
discovered. Until Schliemann uncovered Mycenz, Greek arche- 
ology began at the eighth century B.c. When, as a result of his 
discoveries, it was necessary to take account of an elder time, the 
Achzans seemed to be the last safe ground to rest on—beyond 
Homer lay a trackless sea of myth. The efforts of criticism were, 
therefore, directed to reconciling the culture disclosed by Schliemann 
with that described by Homer. Since Schliemann’s day, archeology 
has year by year extended the horizons of the early civilizations of 
Europe. Discrepancies can no longer be dismissed on general pleas 
of imperfect record or poetic imagination. The cloud-land of legend 
has been caught on the mountain-tops of history, and, in the con- 
tinuity of European civilization from prehistoric times, we recognise 
the necessity of a pedigree of fact in legend. 

The chief elements of the problem, as stated by Ridgeway, 
are :—We want a race (1) which can be shown by Greek history to 
have occupied from the earliest period the various localities in 
which Mycenzan remains have been found; (2) a race whose 
civilization, as set forth in the ancient writers, coincides with that 
unveiled at Mycene, or at least does not differ from it. 

The Pelasgians fully answer the geographical test. ‘The universal 
testimony of antiquity associates that race with the centres of 
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Mycenzan culture. Moreover, the pedigrees consistently support 
the traditions, the founders of the Mycenzan cities are by pedigree 
Pelasgian. The importance of the pedigree is again and again 
insisted on by Ridgeway. He adopts Niebuhr’s opinion, that in 
the case of national pedigrees, such as the Mosaical, the genealogies 
deserve attention as presenting views concerning the affinities of 
nations which certainly were not inventions of the genealogers. 
Students of primitive institutions will readily accept this conclu- 
sion. Ridgeway illustrates the subject by what may be called a 
living example, the pedigree of the Uganda kings. Furthermore, 
as he pertinently points out, the archzological evidence of con- 
tinuity—as for instance at Menidi, the ancient Acharne, in Attica, 
where the pottery found in the dromos of the tomb showed an 
unbroken series of Mycenzan, Dipylon, and Attic black and red 
figured ware—establishes a continuity of fact which cannot be 
ignored. But the argument is not dependent on Pelasgian tradi- 
tions. The Achzan traditions are complementary ; they pre-suppose 
the existence of an earlier race, known to the Greeks by the common 
name of Pelasgians. The Achzans are everywhere new-comers, 
driving out or marrying into the dynasties of the older race. From 
whichever side, therefore, we take it, the testimony of antiquity 
asserts a pre-Achzan race in the centres of Mycenzan civilization. 

Now, when we turn to the Achzans, the traditions do not satisfy 
the geographicaltest. As Ridgeway puts it: ‘if we find Mycenzan 
remains in any area which the unanimous witness of antiquity 
declares was never occupied by the one race, but was occupied by 
the other, the latter race has the superior claim. If we find this 
taking place, not in one but intwo or more areas, the claim becomes 
irresistible.” In at least two areas, one of them of the first impor- 
tance, this isso—Attica and the Troad. Herodotus and Thucydides 
are clear as to the Pelasgic origin of the Attic race. ‘There is no 
hint of either Achzan or Dorian occupation. The continuity of the 
pottery at Menidi confirms this. The series found there proves 
that generation after generation annual offerings had been made at 
the tomb, and that there was no change in the surrounding popu- 
lation. The story of Xuthus, father of Achzus, which at first sight 
seems at variance with this tradition, as Ridgeway shows, really 
supports it. Xuthus, invited to aid the Athenians against their 
enemies, marries the daughter of the pre-Achzan royal house, but 
does not succeed to the throne. After the death of Erechtheus 
and succession of Cecrops, he goes to Aegialus, in Peloponnesus, 
where he settles and dies. Hisson, Achzus, as Pausanias recounts, 
supported by troops from Aegialus and Athens, returned to Thessaly 
and sat on the throne of his fathers. 

‘The weak place in the positive side of the geographical argu- 
ment is at present Arcadia. To the ancients Arcadia was pre- 
eminently Pelasgian country. Its inhabitants were regarded as 
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the least disturbed by foreign intrusion of any in Greece. But 
Arcadia has yielded few Mycenzan objects, none of which might 
not well be waifs. The absence of Mycenzan remains does not of 
course help the Achzans, but their presence would be almost con- 
clusive testimony on behalf of the Pelasgians. It may be answered, 
however, that Arcadia has been little searched, and any day the 
evidence may be filled in, nor is Ridgeway to be beaten for want of 
weapons. Pausanias saw the grave of Aepytus, a mound of earth 
enclosed by a circular kerbing of stone. Now Aepytus is Pelasgian 
by pedigree, out and out. The form of the grave it is argued is 
non-Achean. But a really strong point is made later on in the 
discussion of the Homeric shield. The Mycenzan shield is a long 
oblong shield with or without indented sides: the Achzan shield is 
round. The oblong shield survived to the second century with the 
Arcadians. Pausanias tells us that it was Philopoemen who first 
induced them and other members of the Achzan League to don 
breastplates and greaves (both of which are non-Mycenzan), and to 
discard their oblong shields and short javelins for the Argolic 
round shield and long spears. Thus there is evidence of the sur- 
vival of the Mycenzan armature in Arcadia, confessedly the abode 
of the least disturbed population in Greece, and essentially 
Pelasgian. Space will not permit us to pursue further the geo- 
graphical argument. Suffice to say that a prima facie case is made 
out for the Pelasgians and against the Achzans. 

Now if the Mycenzan remains could be shown to be Achzan, 
that is, if they could be identitied with the descriptions in the 
Homeric poems, the case for the Pelasgians would be left a 
legendary one. If that people ever existed their remains of their 
civilization would still be to seek. But if, on the contrary, it can 
be shown that the remains cannot be identified with the Homeric 
civilization, that the Mycenzan is older, and that between it and 
that described by Homer there are many and wide differences, 
then there is no escape from the conclusion that the Mycenzan 
remains must be ascribed to the older race, known to the 
Greeks as the Pelasgic. ‘There is no other claimant in 
the fleld. Ridgeway attacks this position with his accustomed 
energy. It is not too much to say that he unmasks a whole 
battery of new theories. It has been accepted that the Homeric 
Greeks were still in the Bronze Age. This statement has passed 
widely into literature. Taking up, at hazard de Jubainville’s 
La Civilization des Celtes et celle de ? Epopée Homérique, published so 
late as 1899, we read in the first chapter: ‘‘ Le fer n’apparait que 
par exception dans I’épopée homérique ; elle appartient encore. a 
la période du bronze.” 

Ridgeway attacks this assertion at the centre. The Mycenzan 
civilization is certainly Bronze Age. With the exception of a few 
late graves which yielded finger rings of iron, that metal is unknown. 
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But when we turn to Homer, we find iron in use for all kinds of 
cutting implements. Axes, double-headed and _single-headed 
(prizes in the archery contest), the knife with which Achilles cut 
the throat of a hapless youth, the arrow with which Pandarus 
wounded Menelaus, maces with iron heads (vii. 141). Again in the 
Odyssey the weapons that hung on the walls of the megaron are 
collectively spoken of as iron. Indeed, Ridgeway argues that the 
Iron Age was so well advanced in Homeric times that iron was 
employed for plough fittings. Achilles declares that the winner of 
the mass of natural iron (cdAos atroxdwvos) will be. well supplied 
for the needs of his ploughman and shepherd, nor will they want to 
go to a town for several years to procure iron. 

Are all these passages interpolations of a later period? A theory 
cannot be dropped when inconvenient; it must carry its con- 
sequences with it. If they are interpolations, Ridgeway fairly 
asks, how is it that there is no reference to the Dorian invasion, 
coined money, or the numerous Greek colonies that fringed the 
shores of Asia Minor, Italy, Sicily, and Libya. This seems to us 
a question very difficult to turn, but on the line of strict argument 
Jevons has shown (/ournal of Hellenic Studies, xiii. p. 25) that 
aiénpos occurs proportionally as often in the so-called early as in 
the so-called later strata of the Iliad. 

To appreciate the force of Ridgeway’s argument on the question 
of iron it is necessary to clearly understand the meaning attached 
by archeologists to the terms Bronze Age and Iron Age. Cata- 
clysmic archeology, which conceived of the Ages of Stone, Bronze 
and Iron as neatly divided off one from the other, has everywhere 
given way. Transition and overlapping are recognised on all sides. 
‘The statement that the Greeks of the Homeric Age were in the 
Iron Period does not mean that bronze was abandoned. For 
armour and many other purposes it continued to be used, and in 
this sense the Bronze Age is with us still. The distinction is the 
substitution of iron for bronze, for culling implements. The 
statistical method, that is, the number of times copper or bronze 
(xaAxés) is mentioned compared with iron (oidypos), is, there- 
fore, uncritical. Further, there is the well-known tendency to 
carry over familiar craft words regardless of changed materials, 
easily illustrated by modern examples. Railway carriages are still 
called coaches. The term xaAxevs continued to designate the 
blacksmith throughout Greek literature. An interesting indirect 
confirmation of the use of iron in the Homeric Age is found by 
Ridgeway in-the method of fence. The bronze sword is 
essentially a stabbing weapon. Bronze, owing to its brittle nature, 
is badly adapted for striking. It was only with the discovery of 
iron and its employment for sword blades that a cutting or sweep- 
ing blow was possible without fear of the blade snapping. The 
Myci nan representations of sword fighting are consistent with 
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this; the thrust is used exclusively. But, as Helbig has shown, 
there are twenty-four instances of the cut as against eleven of the 
thrust in the Homeric Poems. Thus, Ridgeway argues, the pre- 
ponderance of the cut over the thrust tallies with the general use of 
iron for all kinds of weapons and implements in the Homeric Age. 

It is not possible in the space at our disposal to mention in 
detail the points of divergence Ridgeway finds (and in our opinion 
for the most part establishes) in regard to dress, the brooch, 
spears, helmet, breastplate, greaves, wheels, etc., between the 
Mycenzan remains and the Homeric descriptions. There is, more- 
over, the fundamental difference of burial customs, which we shall 
take up later. We pass to the most important—the shield. Re- 
presentations of Mycenzan shields exist. These were of two kinds 
(1) a long shield extending from neck to feet of the form of a 
figure of 8, and (z) a rectangular oblong shield. The Homeric 
shield is, on the contrary, circular. Attempts have been made by 
Reichel and others to identify the Homeric shield with the figure of 
8 shield of the Mycenzans, but none of such attempts are convinc- 
ing. In fact the straining of language involved serves to emphasise 
the contradiction. There is no getting over the description 
“equal in every direction,” or a passage such as (referring to the 
shield of Achilles) Iliad xix. 374. 


a Ss > , , , 2 38 , 
tov 0 dmdvevbe wédas yéver’ Hite pyvys. 


The well-known Warrior vase and the painted stélé, from the 
lower town of Mycenz, show us warriors with round shields. 
Both are from the latest stratum of remains, and admittedly belong 
to the close of the Mycenzan period. Hithertothey have served as 
a slender bridge between Homer and Mycenz. Ridgeway accepts 
them as Achzan, but for him they represent the local craftsmen 
working under their new masters. Thus they change sides in the 
argument. It may be pointed out that the shields on the warrior 
vase are not, strictly speaking, round. They are cut off at the 
bottom, somewhat after the Egyptian manner. Would Ridgeway 
consider this a local modification, perhaps an influence from the 
rectangular Mycenzan shield? The shields on the stélé, on the 
other hand, are truly round. The round shield in Cyprus we touch 
on later. 

The differences between the Mycenzan and Homeric culture 
having been shown to be wide in detail, and in some respects funda- 
mental, Ridgeway proceeds to develop the question, ‘* Whence 
came the Achzans ?” 

The literary tradition is first examined. This points to Epirus 
as the part of Greece in which the Achzans first settled, indicating 
arace movement from the north-west. Probability thus suggests 
that it was from the head of the Adriatric, and from the fair-haired 
communities of Central Europe that the fair-haired Acheans of 
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Homer made their way. Does archeology support this? In 
answering this question Ridgeway employs the method of areas 
with much effect. Ina series of chapters on the Early Iron Age 
in Europe, the distribution of the Round Shield, Inhumation and 
Cremation, and the Brooch, he shows that a culture corresponding 
closely with that of the Homeric Achzans existed in upper Italy, 
the Danubian area (Hallstatt), Carniola, and at Glasinatz in Bosnia, 
that the civilization of the Homeric Poems is, in fact, the Early 
Iron culture of Central Europe. 

The question of priority arises. Has the culture movement 
travelled upwards from Greece or downwards from Central Europe ? 
On this head, the arguments drawn from the distribution of the 
round shield and the brooch are very strong. Both are characteristic 
of Central and Northern Europe from the later Bronze Age on- 
wards. Whereas the brooch is unknown in Mycenzan times, and 
does not appear in the Aegean area till the Iron Period ; the round 
shield is, moreover, excluded in the Eastern Mediterranean area by 
local types. When we add the evidence of the distribution of 
cremation, a convincing case is made out for a downward move- 
ment from the North. 

The chapter on Inhumation, Cremation, and the Soul, is one 
of the most interesting in the volume. It cannot be said that the 
obscure questions of the origin of cremation, and of its appearance 
in Europe in the Bronze Age, are at all solved; but Ridgeway has 
grouped the evidence in a new and suggestive way, and has, we 
think, carried the investigation further than any previous writer. 
The problem is at least now clearly stated. 

The Mycenzans did not practise cremation. It first appears on 
the Grecian horizon with the Achzans. It made its way slowly; it 
is not known in Attica, till about the sixth century B.c. Cremation 
never had an effective hold in the south of Greece. Herodotus 
states that the Libyan tribes bury their dead in the same fashion 
(inhumation) as the Hellenes, thus inhumation appears to have been 
the normal mode of burying among the Hellenes. It was late 
with the Romans. In Central Europe, on the contrary, cremation 
is fully established in the Bronze Age, say 1200 to 1500 B.c.: and 
the practice extended to the Baltic lands, and westward to Britain 
and Ireland. Did it enter Europe from the south or south-east ? 
No; for cremation was not practised in Libya, Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, Asia Minor or Cyprus, save to a small extent under 
Greek influence in late times. The centre of gravity of the custom, 
if we may use the expression, is therefore thrown back on the 
Centra] European area, When we go beyond the Mediterranean 
area, inhumation is still the prevailing rite till we again meet cre- 
mation with the Hindus in India. (In Persia also cremation 
appears to have been practised in ancient times, but this is in 
the line of the argument.) It is suggested that there it is to be 
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accounted for as a jet from Europe. Thus the modern theory 
which regards Sanskrit as an offshoot from the European group of 
Aryan speech may find a powerful ally in the study of burial customs. 

The practises of inhumation and cremation evidently indicate 
fundamental differences in the theological conception of the relation 
of the soul to the body. In inhumation the soul is believed to 
linger near the body, and its phantom life is fed by offerings. The 
burying of the body in fact anchors the soul to the tomb. In 
cremation the soul is released by the destruction of the body, and 
purification by fire. At one end you have embalming, the preserva- 
tion of the body, to be ultimately re-tenanted by the soul, at the 
other the destruction of the body and setting free of the soul by 
fire, to pass at once to the abode of spirits. The familiar instances 
of Patroclus and Elpenor illustrate the latter belief. 

If now it can be shown that the practice of cremation was not 
only common to the Achzans, and a large portion of the inhabi- 
tants of upper Europe, but that the latter held the same theory of 
the soul, the argument is complete. Here the evidence is 
necessarily drawn from late sources, the Gauls of Czsar’s time, 
and the Scandinavian Saga literature. It is the evidence of survival, 
but perhaps not the less valuable on that account. We have not 
space to set out details, it is sufficient to say that Ridgeway makes, 
we think, an effective case.! 

The placing of the focus of the Homeric civilization in the 
central European area, from whence the iron culture was carried 
into Greece with the Achzans, raises a problem of the greatest 
interest, viz) How came about the knowledge of iron in Europe ? 
Here Ridgeway is simply revolutionary, as also on the origin of 
bronze in Europe, incidentally discussed in the same chapter. It 
has been commonly assumed that Europe is indebted for iron to 
either Africa or Asia. This is the present position of the question 
in archeology. Ridgeway argues that iron would first come into 
use, as in the case of copper, through the discovery of natural iron, 
that is, self-fused iron, meteoric or telluric. Probably the latter, 
as meteorites would be regarded as sacred stones, not to be put to 
base uses. Ross actually found the Eskimos using natural iron, 
which they beat out and mounted as knives; and since then con- 
siderable quantities of telluric iron have been found in Greenland. 
In Disco Island, it occurs in masses, sometimes upwards of 
twenty tons. It also occurs in Brazil. It might, it is urged, 
occur in any volcanic region where there happened to be an out- 


' By the way, the instance of the Caintech was ignited,’ may simply mean 
cremation of Fiachra, the only case his funeral ceremonies were begun. 
which has been found in ancient Irish The passage continues in the usual 
literature, may be founded on a mis- formula, ** and his Ogham name was 
translation, ‘The passage, his ‘Cluicher — written,”’ 
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crop of iron ore, as in Greenland. Such conditions are found in 
the Alps of Noricum, the Caucasus and other chains of mountains. 
But telluric iron has not been found at Noricum or anywhere in the 
old world. This, it is suggested, is to be accounted for by the fact 
that deposits of telluric iron, always rare, would have been eagerly 
sought for and worked out in an early stage of man’s use of that 
metal. This is, however, negative reasoning and rather plausible 
than convincing. The art of smelting was well advanced in the 
Bronze Age, and it is not necessary to insist on telluric iron to 
account for the discovery of that metal. Ridgeway is on firmer 
ground when he discusses the first appearance of iron in Europe. 
Wherever iron implements are found in Europe, that metal comes 
in at a bound; there is no evidence of transition and development, 
except at one centre, Hallstatt, in Upper Austria. In the grave- 
goods of the great cemetery at Hallstatt the transition of the use of 
bronze to iron is clearly marked, the same types are found in both 
metals, iron isthere competing with bronze. At Noreia, within forty 
miles of Hallstatt, were the most famous iron mines of the ancient 
world. Northwards there was another ancient iron mining district, 
in the country extending from Moravia to Bohemia. Thus the 
ancient centres of the iron industry were in the lands of the Celts, 
and hence we can understand their irresistible power. Ridgeway, 
therefore, fixes on the Hallstatt area as the focus from which the 
iron culture was diffused ; there alone we get the required evidence 
of transition from bronze. There is no reason to believe that 
Greece was indebted to Egypt for iron. According to Professor 
Petrie there is no satisfactory evidence of the use of iron there till 
about 800 k.c. Some evidence for an earlier date is discussed 
and dismissed. Again, in Homeric times it is the Achzans and 
not the Pheenicians who are the holders of the iron supplies, so that 
it did not come from that side. Nor can it be referred to Asia 
Minor at so early a date. Ridgeway rightly lays stress on the 
discovery, lately made by Miss Boyd, while conducting excavations 
for the American School at Athens, of iron swords of the Hallstatt 
type at Kavusi and Bronta. The type of the Hallstatt sword is 
distinctive, and the filling in of evidence of this class would amount 
to a demonstration of Ridgeway’s theory of the origin of the 
Achzans. 

‘The question of date appears to be the one difficulty. Ridgeway 
cannot place the composition of the Homeric Poems later than 
1000 B.c. The earlier phase of the Hallstatt period must therefore 
be put back to about 1200 B.c. Archzologists have not been dis- 
posed to accept so early a date. ‘The inferior limit for the Hallstatt 
cemetery is admitted to be not later than 400 B.c., and about 800 
B.C. is taken as a central date, the beginning of the period going 
back to possibly 1000 8.C. 1200 B.C. seems, therefore, a straining 
of the upper limit. At the same time we do not see at present a 
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way out of Ridgeway’s conclusions, and it may be necessary to 
revise our dates for the early iron period in Europe. 

The British Museum excavations in Cyprus at Enkomi and 
other sites, published last year by Mr. A. S. Murray and Mr. H. B. 
Walters, have brought to light a new series of Mycenzan objects, 
including bronze greaves and ivory carvings, one of warrior with 
conical helmet and round shield. Messrs. Murray and Walters 
bring these objects down to 700 B.c. This view represents a 
strange persistence of an older school of thought; it will hardly 
be accepted by archzologists of to-day. Mr. A. J. Evans ably 
maintains that the finds in question belong to the best period of 
Mycenzan art, andare contemporary with that period( 1400-1 300B.c.) 
onthe mainland of Greece. The round shield, he writes, ‘‘ which in 
the AZgean area seems only to have come into use in the period of 
decadence that produced the ‘Stélé of the Warriors’ found in the 
lower town of Mycenz, had obtained an earlier vogue in Cyprus,” 
indicating that ‘*the East Mediterranean offshoots of ‘ Mycenzan’ 
stock had early adopted the round shield in preference to the 
8-shaped body-shield, which long maintained itself on the mainland 
and islands of Greece” ( Journal of the Anthropological Inst., 1900, 

» S19’ 

, Untortunately the publication of the Cyprus excavations was too 
late for discussion in Ridgeway’s work. But how are greaves, of 
the Glasinatz type, and the round shield, to be accounted for in 
Cyprus, at, say, 1300 B.c.? Do they represent an early wave of 
central European culture going eastward prior to the Achzan 
invasion of Greece? On this view the fragment of porcelain 
showing a portion of a figure with conical helmet and round shield, 
found in Grave III. at Mycenz, would be explained as a waif. 
Supposing such a culture movement to have taken place, did it 
bring iron with it ? 

There is evidence for iron in Coele-Syria as early as 1300 B.c., 
as Ridgeway himself fully shows. He is inclined to trace the 
knowledge of iron, in that area, to a people arriving from the 
north, who would soon discover and work the iron ores of Leba- 
non. He inclines, in fact, to identify the Philistines with this 
movement, possibly descending from Asia Minor and _ reaching 
Palestine, as did the Gauls in after-time. They did not circumcise, 
and would not therefore be Hamitic or Semitic. ‘The resemblance 
between the equipment of Goliath and the Homeric Achzans is, 
moreover, very striking. Evans considers that there is good 
evidence for the beginning of the iron period in Cyprus at about 
1200 B.c. It would, therefore, in Ridgeway’s view have come 
round in that way. 

That the central European armature should have spread east 
in the Bronze Age is, at least, possible, but ifthe movement of iron 
is contemporary with it, and the knowledge of that metal in the 
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Syrian area to be traced to the same source, we are landed, at once, 
in difficulties of dates. The iron period of Hallstatt, it is clear, 
must be put back to something like 1400 B.c., a date that 
archeologists are not at present prepared to accept. 

Though not strictly within the line of the argument we cannot 
pass from this chapter without a few words on Ridgeway’s theory 
of the origin of bronze in Europe. It has been practically accepted 
that bronze made its way into Europe from the south-east. 

On the contrary, Ridgeway reasons, bronze does not appear in 
Aegean before the full Mycenzan period. It does not appear to 
have been used in Egypt before the eighteenth dynasty. In 
historical times all the tin supply of the Aegean people came from 
Europe. It is improbable that bronze (an alloy of copper and tin) 
could have been discovered in any region except one in which 
copper and tin occurs side by side. These conditions are found in 
Cornwall, but also in the stanniferous region of Saxony, Bohemia, 
and Hungary. In this later region, therefore, he places the origin 
of the bronze of Europe, and the art of making bronze, he contends, 
passed south from Central Europe. He supports this contention 
by a strong point. The stages in the evolution of the flat bronze 
axe into the socketed celt (through the stopped palstave), so well 
represented in Central and Northern Europe, are absent in the 
Aegean. The poverty of bronze types in the southern region has 
indeed always been a difficulty in archeology, and this theory 
would offer a solution. Ridgeway’s views on the origin of iron and 
of bronze in Europe are, however, so revolutionary that we must wait 
some time before we can feel that we have the true perspective of 
the questions involved. 

The concluding chapter of the volume deals with the Homeric 
dialect. With Ridgeway’s views on this question scholars are 
already in part familiar. He is led to conclude that the language 
and metre in which the poems were composed were those of the 
older race, who were conquered by the Achzans, and into whom the 
latter were absorbed, as the Anglo-Normans were absorbed into the 
body of the native Irish, adopting their customs and language. 
That the Achzans were a Celtic tribe who made their way into 
Greece, forerunners of the southward invasions of historical times, 
offers, moreover, an explanation for labialism in Greek, a pheno- 
menon not hitherto explained. 


‘ As the labialism which appears in Latin is due to the influence of tribes 
who had substituted P for original X, so alsoin Greece the sporadic tendency 
to labialism can only have been due to the direct influence of a people who 
had that phonetic peculiarity. But as all the Celto-Teutonic peoples of 
Upper Europe had that characteristic, we may conclude that the traces of 
labialism found in Greek are due to the influence of a people who had passed 
down from the head of the Adriatic into Greece, just as their Umbrian 
congeners had brought the same phenomenon down the Italian peninsula.’ 
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We have not attempted in this notice to examine critically, in 
detail, the arguments of the work (it would require another book 
to do so), but have been content to set forth the main conclusions. 
We must refer the reader to the book itself for cumulative evidence, 
every part of which is important, and never uninteresting. 


GEORGE COFFEY. 


Platonis Opera: recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 
JoANNES BuRNET, in universitate Andreana Litterarum Grae- 
carum Professor, Collegii Mertonensis olim Socius; tom. 11. 
tetralogias 111.-1V. continens. Oxonii e typographeo Claren- 
doniano. 


In his second volume, the editor of the Clarendon Press Plato has 
(he tells us in his preface) followed the principles which guided 
him in producing the first. Further consideration has confirmed 
him in the opinion that all extant Mss. exhibit one and the same 
recension, while traces of a second are discoverable in some 
ancient writers and in the Codex Vindobonensis (W). All Mss. 
he holds to be referable to one archetype later than the sixth 
century—an opinion in which Alphonse Schaeffer agrees with him. 
Mr. Burnet has, in this second volume, endeavoured to satisfy the 
criticism of H. Diels, who thought that, in the former portion of his 
work, he somewhat neglected the ancient authorities for the Platonic 
text. He regards it, however, as certain that the Mss. of Proclus, 
Olympiodorus, &c., have been interpolated from those of Plato, and 
on that account feels deeply ‘quam lubrica res sit eiusmodi testi- 
monia adhibere.” 

As before, the editor has been most painstaking in his endeavour 
to acquaint himself with all that has been done by preceding or 
contemporary scholars for the rectification of the text. In the 
notes he records, not only the various lections of the most impor- 
tant Mss. (B and T), but even the suggestions appearing in recent 
classical editions and publications of various kinds. Mr. Burnet’s 
footnotes are concise and satisfactory. They are fuller and, at the 
same time, more definite than those of the Ziirich edition. While 
not occupying a large space, they contain whatever is of leading 
importance, and are sufficient for the purposes of the ordinary 
reader of Plato. 

The editor’s own contributions to the text (as indicated by his 
“scripsi”’) are fairly numerous. They, as well as those he adopts 
from other critics, are, as a rule, serviceable both to the sense and 
to the grammar, and in sober conformity with objective evidence, 
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immediate or deductive. We may call attention to the follow- 
ing :—Parmen.: 129 D rairov, 139 A <div> oieoOar, D ad 4 dv <te, 
132 C dvayxy 4 [adopted from Waddell], 141 B ciwep pédda 
éxew Grov zpeoBitepov yiyvntac [where BI give yiyverac], 
162 A and B, iva redéws ad [eivac] B. . . . py oboias 8& tov 
<py> elvar py ov .... TO d€ pi dv py oioias peév Tod py elvae [pH] dv 
[where the changes, adopted from Shorey, greatly improve the 
text], 165 A zpiv eis 70 peragd Sdferev [from T, instead of ddgew 
(B) with which Mr. Waddell first, and most justly, found fault }. 
Philebus: 12 E ras yap pdovy ye 7dov7 [pi] obx dpodrarov av ein 
— Badham, the py being really hopeless], 14 B ri rtoivw 
vahoporyta, & Ipwrapxe [rod ayabod| rod 7’ éuod Kat Tod cod [after 
Mr. R. G. Bury}, 21 B 1 pov py déo.’ av te; [after Klitsch, for the 
pyde dpav of BT], 24 A tratr’ evar drep vuvdy [tatr’ BT], dp’ otv 
tows viv... . érireAcoaipeba [as BT om. vulg. where, however, the 
isws seems out of place after dp’ otv. Qy. is dp otv iaws— ; Greek ? 
No instance of it occurs in Ast. Zex. Plat., or in Bonitz, Jndex 
Aristot. The tendency of the dubitative to pass into the mildly 
affirmative or insinuative tows seems to forbid such a collocation; 
but 7], 28 A rovrw et mox éorwy [rovrwy.... éorw BT], 46 E eis 
rowvavriov rupiats petaBdddortes | dropias B T ; zvpia is not found 
anywhere else in Plato, but occurs three times in Aristotle: the 
correction is certainly a clever one}, 52 D 76 odd kat 70 péya Kai 7d 
irapdv [ixavov BT}. Sympos.: 172 C eyo ye 8y, py [eywye 54 
BTW: éyo yap, eby(v) Athenaeus; €ywy’, épy, Badham. Mr. 
Burnet’s éyw ye for €ywye seems to be mere surface-work, or some- 
thing worse. Te, whether in the combination ye 67 (which seems 
inapposite to the sense here) or not, requires retroversion of the 
accent in an immediately preceding éy#, hence universally éyoye 
(though not éuovye). In Plato (in whom ye 5y is frequent) we can 
find no other case of ye 69 following éyo. The genuine Aristotle 
does not use ye 69 at all. It appears that while we may write either 
éyod ye or epodye, we must not write éyw ye or enol ye, but eywye, 
éworye always |, 184 D dcxaiws gd Sriotv dv <imoupyeiv> trovpyov, 
Alcib. ii. 139 A Exes od ywopny [exer ovyyvopnv BI, Lrastae 136¢ 
iyefav [without remark, though the form is questionable and 
Orelli, &c., read tyler |. 

In Alcib. i. 133 C a passage of ten lines (om. BT) is added to 
the text from Eusebius; and several similar additions are made 
from Stobaeus, &c. 

The text is printed with the customary accuracy of these 
volumes, but we have noticed, Sympos. 222 EF, 6€ for o&; Phaed. 
257 C émepyiow—a form impossible in Attic | given by Mr. B. without 
remark, where the Ziirich edd. give dre(pyaow, so that we have 
probably todo witha printer’s error]; Acid. ii. 139 E eivae for vac; 
149 D ras for rips. 
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Thucydides, Book IIT. Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press.) 


In the Preface to his edition of 7hucydides, Book I/T.—one of the 
latest additions to the elegant Clarendon Press Series of Greek 
educational works— Mr. Fox announces clearly the object he has 
kept in view; his book is designed for the use of schoolboys. 
With such a purpose to guide him, it is difficult to look upon the 
Introduction, though many of the criticisms we find in it are most 
interesting, as anything but a mistake. The average schoolboy, 
with all the difficulties of the author before him, can hardly be 
expected to appreciate general criticisms on the prose style of 
Thucydides, and pleas for the defence of the text against indis- 
criminate emendations ; while the average schoolmaster would feel 
hesitation about accepting some of the views put forward. Perhaps 
the most disputable are these :—‘‘ Thucydides belongs to an arti- 
ficial age, . . . when Greek prose was only beginning to discover 
the possibilities that lay within itself”; ‘‘The reader misses the 
intellectual satisfaction which he finds in the best prose of the 
Attic Age”; “‘ Hitherto (ze. before the time of our author) the few 
prose writers of whom we know anything had written as Nature 
bade them.” As to the first of these, the examples of Antiphon 
and Xenophon (in his tract ‘*On the Athenian Polity)—* must 
give us pause.” Turning to the explanatory notes we find them 
invariably characterized by great clearness, an important feature 
in itself when we consider the object of the editor; the different 
views on important passages are sharply distinguished, and 
the reader does not feel himself plunging into a veritable slough 
of despond, but advances on firm ground. Some few of the 
notes might possibly be abbreviated with advantage, the editor’s 
eclectic method occasionally leading him far afield; while a 
more liberal insertion of brief explanations of difficult words and 
phrases would be of great assistance. To quote some examples 
(and the list might easily be extended): éridegw (42. 3), Tods A. 
mpoOevrus, THv Suayvwpnv (42. 1), EyuBadrerae és 7d eraipey (45. 6), 
bregavyyeto (74. 3), My Od Kowol droBnre (53. 4), TOY Twuatwr ddecav 
movovytes (58. 3), mpvpvav Kpovdsevar (78. 3), Kax@s mpoorirrovtes 
(78. 1) are all worthy of afew words of explanation ifthe book is to 
be of real assistance to schoolboys; the lexicon might provide the 
clues to all, but a constant and intelligent recourse to that treasure- 
house would render half the notes, in a book of this kind, valueless. 
Dealing with the commentary in greater detail, we find in it a 
lucid account of the many difficulties and contradictions contained 
in chap. 17 (the account of the Athenian forces and expenditure) ; 
the notes on the capture of Minoa are also well put, though the 
view which Mr. Fox adopts of the somewhat obscure phrase, dod 
Ts Nuvaias (51, § 3), (‘projecting from Nisata’) does not yield the 
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best sense ; the other explanations (both of which are mentioned), 
* on the Nisaea side,” or “‘ on the side distant from Nisaea,” are less 
difficult. The famous essay on the evils of Party Warfare in Greece 
is thoroughly explained, but ‘‘ excessive refinement of ideas” would 
seem a happier rendering of KavovoGar tas diavoias (82, § 3), than 
‘revolutionary spirit”; and dogadeig dé 76 émiBovdevoacba (§ 4) 
is most simply taken as subject to some verb like évouiéo@y, under- 
stood by zeugma from zpooeré6y, and by the general tenor of the 
whole passage. The text is excellent, and variations are noted if 
of any real importance; a few small points might, however, be 
added: in 11, § 2,a simple reading is that of Steup, 76 dé dvriwadov, 
striking out deds; while in 92, év Tpaxwiors (Mss. Tpaxunas), would 
be an improvement, for which compare év Bowrois (87, § 4); and in 
12, Badham’s muorov BeBacot is an attractive reading ; in 15, § 1, also, 
mapovo. should be expunged as a gloss. Another point remains 
to be noticed; in 59, § 2, wy duvnpovetv—if it be not a gloss—is 
best taken with Gpocav. 

Generally speaking, a large stock of information, well phrased 
and clearly expressed, will be found in Mr. Fox’s commentary, 
and—although the “ Adyos dpxatos dvOpwruv gaveis,” which says, 
**Of making many books there is no end,” would seem to over- 
shadow a new edition of such an author as Thucydides—it will 
provide its readers with the means of unravelling the tangled 
Greek sentences which meet them at every turn. 


Q. Horati Flacci Opera recognovit brevique adnotatione critica 
instruxit EpvAkRpus C. WickKHAM, Coll. Novi Soc. Hon. 
Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano, MCMI. 


Tue Clarendon Press edition of Horace is a beautiful book 
(especially the copies printed on India paper), and the editor, 
Dean Wickham, is an excellent scholar, who has done really good 
work for Horace, especially for the Odes and Epodes. When he 
wrote his very tasteful and judicious commentary on that poet, who 
has always been the prime favourite of English scholars and men 
of letters, he conferred a very valuable boon on teachers and stu- 
dents of classics, and on the amateur of antiquity, who, having, 
perhaps, neglected his Horace in his school days, may wish to 
return to him when experience has given him a keener zest for the 
genial teaching of one who must always be the poet for the matured 
man of the world. Such an one will not be offended by the note 
of insincerity in the love-poems ; 


‘Then you know a boy is an ass, 
Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you have come to forty year.’ 
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But he will feel the charm of the perfect diction and exquisite 
metrification of the Odes, and he will revel in the mztzs sapientia of 
the Satires and Epistles. For these Dean Wickham’s commentary, 
learned, tasteful, elegant, and keenly appreciative, has been and 
will be the most welcome boon. The editor did not trouble his 
readers much with questions of criticism, discussions which are 
always dull except for the professional scholar, and which are, 
fortunately, hardly ever thrust upon the reader of Horace. 

But in giving the world the Oxford text of Horace the editor 
was bound to take these questions into his anxious consideration, 
and his able and beautifully written Latin Praefatio shows that he 
is fully alive to the obligation. His remarks on the sources of the 
text are highly instructive, and the apparatus criticus at the foot of 
each page is useful and judicious. It professes to refer only to 
places where there can be a serious question as to the right 
reading, where there is a discrepancy between really good authori- 
ties for the text. In these cases he always gives clearly and suc- 
cinctly the evidence for both readings, and generally chooses the 
right one. 

He has, however, missed the enviable opportunity afforded to 
him of purging the text of Horace of some ugly blots, with which 
the mistaken judgment of the great majority of editors has allowed 
it to be disfigured. 

We will first adduce a case in which the editor prints without 
any sign of suspected spuriousness a reading which, rightly con- 
sidered, is monstrous, and which is (we submit) against the weight 
of Ms. authority. In C. iii. 4. 9, 10, he gives: 


‘Me fabulosae Vulture in Apulo 
Nutricis extra dimen Apuliae.’ 


His note is ‘limen Apuliae Vulg. Acr. Porph.: limina Pulliae 
BAaR, schol. y, unde alit alia coniecerunt” Now Acron and Porphy- 
rion sometimes give their support to the manifestly wrong reading, 
e.g. intermissa for impermissa in C., iii. 6. 27, but here they cannot 
fairly be quoted for the reading as generally understood, because, 
though they seem to have read Apu/rae, they interpret the word as 
being the name of Horace’s nurse—frovinciae nomen posutt pro nutri- 
cis—and they explain /adu/osae rightly as describing a nurse, guod hae 


Sere alumnis suis narrare fabulas solent. They understand the words 


tomean ‘the cottage of his nurse,’ but they call her Apu/ia, not 
Pullia. They explain the passage rightly, but they blunder in the 
proper name. Must they not, then, have had recourse to some Ms. 
which supported the tradition of BAaR? Else they, surely, would 
have taken Afu/iae in its natural sense as a district of Italy. Thus, 
four of the best Mss. have the right reading, /émina Pulliae, which 
Acron and Porphyrion recognise as to the meaning, though not as 
to the form, while the rest represent the fastidious Horace as giving 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XI. 2F 
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to the first syllable of Apudia (usually Appulia) an unheard-of 
quantity. For in C. iii. 24. 4 the right reading is certainly pubh- 
cum ; and here again we must protest against the reading given by 
Dean Wickham. 


‘Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare Apulicum’ 


could hardly have been written by Horace. The éerrenum of 
Lachmann is well-nigh proved by Porphyrion’s comment, ‘ luxuriam 

. non /erram tantum verum etiam maria occupantem.’ Then, 
Apulicum is not only unmetrical but unmeaning, for the Apulian 
coast was not built upon by Roman grandees. And, to make assur- 
ance double sure, pudlicum has much better Ms. authority than 
Apulicum. Surely, if Horace had ventured to make the first syllable 
of Apulia long and short in successive verses, Martial would not 
have had to envy the Greeks— 


‘ Quibus est nihil negatum 
Et quos Apes “Apes decet sonare,’ 


when in a brother Latin poet he could point to as great a license. 

In these two places the editor had the chance of removing ugly 
blots from the text of Horace, and we submit that he has left the 
blot and chosen the reading which, on his own principles, he 
was bound to reject, the better reading having as good, or better, 
Ms. authority. But there are other cases in which a reading highly 
objectionable on grounds of taste, or even of grammar, has been 
set right by a very slight change of reading. Such are Lachmann’s 
terrenum for Tyrrhenum, already mentioned, and Prof. Housman’s 
cautis for caplis, C. iv. 6. 17, accepted in the Corpus Poétarum Lati- 
norum. But the really ropav rjpa in the poems of Horace is the 
place Sat. i. 3. 120, where vereor uf is supposed to mean ‘I fear you 
will.” Now, here we have a solecism which imperatively calls for 
correction, unless the editor is resolved to admit no correction, 
however slight, of the mss. But such is not the method of our 
editor. It is true that here all the ss. agree in the solecism, but 
so do they all (as well as the Scholia) concur in reading in Epod. 
4. 8, cum bis ter ulnarum toga. Yet there Dean Wickham, with all 
editors, reads /rium for fer. Again, in Ep. ii. 2. 89, neither Dean 
Wickham, nor any other editor, has hesitated to read dle for ili, 
against the consent of all the mss, So also A/ya/fet, the certain 
conjecture of Faber, is given for halialytt, haliallict, aliat thi of the 
mss. in C. iii. 16. 41, and Wireus, Nirea (recognised, however, by 
Acron and Porphyrion) for Nereus, Nerea in C. iii. 20. 15 ; Epod. 
15.22. Again, in Sat. ii. 6. 29, all the Mss. but one of the latest 
give a syllable over the metre, and in Sat. ii. 3. 255 all agree in the 
false quantity and false form involved in cubilale focalia, while in 
Sat. i. 6. 102 the solecism of rusve peregre aul is supported not only 
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by all the Mss., but by Porphyrion. In all these cases Dean 
Wickham, like all other editors, admits the received correction. 
Why, then, should he continue to present a solecism in Sat. i. 3, 
120, where the grammar may be made perfectly normal by Prof. 
Housman’s simple transposition (accepted by Corp. Poet. Lat.) of 
ne and nam u/ at the beginning of two consecutive lines? For it 
isidle to quote Livy, xxviii. 22, 12, nzhil minus quam ul egredi moent- 
bus auderent timert poterat. There the uf clause is not dependent 
on /imert, but is epexegetic of z//ud understood. This is a very 
common construction in Cicero, who uses the subjunctive with uf 
in exactly the same sense as the accusative and infinitive. Com- 
pare, for instance, De Or. i. 87 and ii. 337, where the two construc- 
tions are used in the same sense, caput . . . esse oratoris . . . ut 
videretur, and caput esse . . . nosse remp. Inthe Index to Tyrrell 
and Purser’s Correspondence of Cicero, under wf several ex- 
amples are given of this epexegetic or definitive use of the sub- 
junctive with w/. The usage of w/ for ne in this passage stands 
absolutely alone in Latin and unless Mss. are infallible it must be 
wrong. But mss. are not always treated as infallible by the present 
editor. He ought, then, certainly to have seized this opportunity 
of purging the text of an inexcusable solecism. 

Sometimes, but very rarely, we are left without sufficient infor- 
mation as to the source of the reading given. What, for instance, 
is the authority for Haediliae inC.i. 17.9? The mss. give haediliae, 
hediliae, ediliae, haedilia, which last Acron explains as saepla haedo- 
rum (which would, of course, be haedi/iz), but none of them indicate 
that the word is a local designation, except B, whose gloss 
“mons,” ought to have been quoted. Sometimes we are to under- 
stand that the mss. whose tradition is not recorded give the reading 
of the text. This is, doubtless, what we are to understand when a 
single variant is recorded, as in the note on frodecert#, A. P. 462, 
and many others. But when several variants are given, the authority 
for the reading preferred ought, perhaps, to be supplied. Again, 
in Sat. ii. 3. 255, cudbz/al is a very obvious correction of the un- 
metrical cudbilale. But we ought to have the authority for the 
correction. As a matter of fact, the right reading is ascribed by 
Cruquius (though with some hesitation) to V. In Sat. ii. 5. 36, 
cassa is rightly given, but it has hardly any Ms. authority against 
guassa, and there is no note on the word. 

Finally, we would say that, unless Mss. are infallible, editors 
of Horace ought to adopt two elegant corrections of Bothe’s, 
involving hardly any change of reading and immensely improving 
the construction. One is gud éam for guidam, in Sat. i. 1. 95— 


‘Ummidius quidam (non longa est fabula) dives, 
Ut metiretur nummos ; ita sordidus, ut se 
Non umquam servo melius vestiret’; 


2F2 
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the other is cursum for quorsum in ii. 3. 201— 
‘Rectum animi servas ? quorsum ?’ 


The latter correction certainly ought not to be rejected by an 
editor who gives (as Dean Wickham does) cassa for quassa in 
Sat. ii. 5. 36. 

‘It is said,’ wrote Palmer, in his Preface to his edition of the 
Satires of Horace, ‘that if a person tells a lie often enough he will 
begin to believe it; it is not to be wondered that a false reading 
becomes a true one by familiarity. . . . What such objectors 
object to is not alteration of Mss. ; it is alteration of their favourite 
edition.’ 


M. Tulli Ciceronts Orattones, vol. vt., Pro Milone. Pro Marcello, Pro 
Ligario, Pro Rege Deiotaro, Philippicae 1-xtv: recognovit brevi- 
que adnotatione critica instruxit ALBERTUS CuRTIS CLARK, 
Collegii Reginae Socius. Oxonii e typographeo Clarendon- 
iano. 


AnyONE who has used, or even seen, the large apparatus criticus 


in the Ziirich edition of Cicero’s Orations by Baiter and Halm, or 
the less extensive but still considerable apparatus in the Teubner 
edition by C. F. W. Miiller, would naturally suppose that in the 
brief critical commentary which Mr. Clark has appended to his 
Oxford text we should find little beyond a judicious selection of 
readings taken from the works of the scholars above named. No 
greater mistake could be made. Mr. Clark’s apparatus is no mere 
selection. It forms a distinct step in advance of all previous con- 
tributions to the Orations of which he treats; and if Fortune favours 
Mr. Clark so far that he is able to complete the whole six volumes of 
Cicero’s Orations in the same masterly way in which he has begun 
them, it will be the honour of English scholarship to have raised 
the criticism of these works to a higher level, to have cleared away 
much that was superfluous, to have lucidly delimited the classes of 
mss. in each speech or set of speeches, and to have applied as well 
sober and sound critical principles as true instinct for Ciceronian 
style to the emendation of passages where even the best mss. and 
the most eminent scholars have failed to satisfy. 

For Mr. Clark was by no means content to rest satisfied with 
the mss. which he found already collated: ‘* Nothing,” he says, in 
the Classical Review (xiv. 41), ‘makes criticism so sterile as the 
neglect of ms. evidence.” So he hunted here and there throughout 
the libraries of Europe, and has been amply rewarded for his labours. 
He has discovered many valuable codices which he has been able, 
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by patient study and high critical gifts, to estimate at their proper 
relative importance, and to fit into the several places which they 
should occupy in the complex of our authorities. 

Thus in the Caesarian Orations he allowsa place in the first 
rank to the Ambrosian (A) of the tenth century, the oldest ms. of 
these speeches which we possess : but as associates therewith he has 
discovered V, the Leyden Vossianus (Lat. O. z), of the eleventh cen- 
tury, which is almost a replica of A; and H, the Harleianus 2682 
(secundum exemplar),'and after a careful investigation he assigns the 
first place to H. Itis onthe basis of such passages as the following 
that Mr. Clark (C7. Rev., xiv. 254) dethrones A; Marc. 15 integra 
re] integrare H: integre AV. JZzg. 38 forsitan postulet H: f. pos- 
tulat, all other codices. Dezof. 30 in lucem evocavit] in luce me 
vocavit H: in luce vocavit AV. ‘These three mss., HAV, belong 
to a single class (a), and that the best. Of mss. belonging to the 
second class (f) in addition to B and E already used by Baiter and 
Halm, Mr. Clark has studied the Oxford Dorvillianus 77 (D) and 
Harleianus 2716 (L), both of the eleventh century. The latter is of 
secondary importance, but the former is very interesting: it is the 
oldest form of 8, and supplies the connecting link between BE and 
a. Thus Dezo/. 21, perduint BD: perdunt HVE: perdent A will 
serve to show its affinity with B; while /arc. 8, victo aD: victoriam 
BE; Zzg. 24 dubitem aD: non dubitem BE; Devof. 16 tectior aD': 


rectior D*BE 7d, 23 audientes aD: obaud. h?: obedientes BE show 
how close it stands to a. 

As to the class y which contains the greater number of Mss., it 
stands close to a, but is so full of interpolations (see e.g. Mare. 1, 
8, 21, &c.) that it must be regarded as a class by itself. 

Still more important perhaps are the services which Mr. Clark’s 


investigations have rendered tothe Philippics. Of course the 
Vaticanus (V) remains supreme. But as regards the class D it is no 
longer possible to hold that the four manuscripts of that class which 
Halm used, adg/, are its best representatives. Mr. Clark has 
examined several others which have a better claim for consideration. 
The Vossianus (Lat. O. 2) = 2,3 which we found to be so important 
for the Caesarian Orations, here again takes a prominent position, 
not only on account of its antiquity (cent. x.) which makes it the 
oldest of the D family, but also owing to the intrinsic value of its 
readings. To it is to be traced an Oxford Ms. of New College of 
the twelfth century (0), to which Mr. Clark previously attached great 


Tn this great codex, which is the Hit- 
torpianus or Coloniensis of Graevius, 
the Caesarian Orations occur twice. 
The second copy is the more important 
ofthe two. 

* Ze., Harl, 2682, exemplar primum. 

$’The Ms. consists of two parts, the 


Philippics of the tenth century, and the 
Catilinarian and Caesarian Orations of 
the eleventh. The reasons which have 
induced Mr. Clark to call his Ms. # in 
the Philippics and v in the Caesarian 
Orations is stated in the Classical 
Review, xiv. 250-1. 
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importance, and rightly so, but which may now be discarded except 
from xiii. 29 to the end of xiv., where fails us. Another ms. 
brought to light by Mr. Clark isthe British Museum Regius 15 A xiv. 
(7) of the eleventh century; and as with it ‘‘a generally agrees, and 
is two centuries later, and where it differs generally has an inferior 
reading,” @ is to be discarded in favour of 7. It is notorious that g 
is almost worthless: but / is a very good Ms., perhaps the best of 
the D family, and to it great regard must be paid. It is akin to J, 
but the process of corruption in it has not gone so farasin/. The 
case of é is difficult, owing to the fact that the copyist was a fair 
scholar who tampered with the text. But the value of d can be 
tested by a most important class of mss., which Mr. Clark has dis- 
covered and calls c, a class which is akin to the Colotianus which is 
so often quoted by Ferrarius, and which he valued so highly. Two 
of these are at Paris, 5802 (c'), 6602 (c*);_ one at Berlin, previously 
at Cheltenham (c); one at Merton College (ce). The best of these 
is c*. They are the closest to V of any of the D family: and 
though they have only Phil. i.-iv., yet they show us that the good 
readings in 4 (which contains all the Philippics) generally represent 
an ancient tradition. So that the criticism of the Philippics as Mr. 
Clark has established it, is V and the D family: but the latter is to 
be represented no longer by Halm’s adg#, but by ¢ (in i.-iv.) én/: 
and from xiii. 28 to end, o is to be used, and occasionally the cele- 
brated Har]. 2682 which, however, in the Philippics, is a very 
imperfect guide.’ 

Of the speech Pro Milone there is no need to speak. Mr. 
Clark’s edition of that Oration (Oxford, 1895)—one of the best 
editions ever made of any of Cicero’s speeches—and his discussions 
in the Anecdota Oxoniensia (Classical Series, Part vii.) deservedly 
enjoy such a high reputation that it may be taken for granted that 
the text of the present volume is equally valuable. 

Mr. Clark’s treatment of the text is on the whole conservative. He 
is desirous where possible to retain the readings of the best manu- 
scripts. Thusin Phil. xi. 32, he rightly defends fortes, cons/antes, and 
stvissent, and rejects Madvig’s supposition that there is a lacuna; 
xii. g he retains omnis (punctuating after omnis) and iniurtam, re- 
jecting the generally-adopted proposal of Ferrarius to read omnes... 
iniurias. \n xiii. 19 he adopts from 4 the idiomatic /amen in prefer- 
ence to fum of the other mss. In ii. 69 suam is not altered, cf. 
Fam. ix.19.1. But in passages which require more drastic treat- 
ment he does not hesitate to apply such treatment firmly and 
judiciously. Thus Phil. xiii. 47, ‘ Legatos ventre non credo,” says 
Antony. Bene me novit, replies Cicero, thellum quod} veniant (or velim 
quo ventas), propostto praesertim exemplo Dolabellae. For the corrupt 
words Mr. Clark cleverly suggests Neliguid veniant, comparing §2 fin. 


in ends at xiii, 29; dat xiii. 46: and ¢at xiv. 25: V at xiii. 10. 
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where D gives belli quorum for reliquorum of V. A few lines further 
down, § 49, Mr. Clark excises deniqgue which appears in the mss. 
after videret. This may seem an easy proceeding; but it is really 
an exemplification of a principle which he has observed in the 
criticism of these speeches, viz., that there is a tendency on 
the part of the copyist to take words written in the margin of 
the archetype and insert them in the wrong place; many examples 
areadduced by Mr. Clark, in the Classical Review, xiv. 57, cf. also Phil. 
viii. 32, captivt servi where he ejects serv?. Ini. 35 Mr. Clark is 
undoubtedly right in reading mec carus (Mss. clarus, a most common 
variant) mec zucundus (so Weber for unctus of V). This collocation 
of carus and tucundus iscommon in Cicero, Verr. i. 112: Font. 47: 
Sest. 6. Also in iii. 26, AZ. Gallius (cf. xiii. 26) seems the right 
substitution for the corrupt AZ. Antonius (probably through J£. 
Allius). In v. 39 et misertcordia is a most attractive explanation of 
&ia of V, which seems to be a corruption of ¢¢ mia (= misericor- 
dia). viii. 20 quast for gut (or quod) st is happy, though Miiller’s 
quid, st is also possible. xi. 38 cuzqguam for civis quisqguam gives the 
Clue 

right sense, and is ably explained as having arisen from gu:sguam 
(ef. the variants czv¢ and cuz in ii. 23). xiii. 25 2ure deminutus for ture 
damnatus is an admirable alteration. It is no ground of complaint 
that a man is ‘justly’ condemned. xiii. 33, «7 is doubtless the cor- 
rect elucidation of %: and in xiii. 35 Quos tam (for guoniam) ... de- 
pravaturi (for -a/z) is a simple and satisfying emendation. Just 
before, in order to explain the variants offenderint and ostenderint 
perhaps we should read offensum ostenderint: for offensus = ‘ odious,’ 
ef. Sest. 125. Mr. Clark is very ready to receive with admira- 
tion good emendations from other scholars; thus his edition is 
improved by the adoption of such able suggestions as (xiii. 26) Dr. 
Reid’s dirutus aere (cf. Verr. v. 33), and (xiii. 12) Pluygers’ Jupzter 
Optimus Maximus. 

It would be easy to mention many more admirable emendations ; 
but enough has been adduced to show the high value of Mr. Clark’s 
work in every department of criticism. 


C. Luli Caesaris Commentariorum pars prior qua continentur Libri 
vii de bello Gallico cum A. Hirti Supplemento et pars pos- 
terior qua continentur Libri iii de Bello Civili cum libris 
incertorum Auctorum de bello Alexandrino Africo Hispaniensi, 
recensuit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit Renatus 
pu Ponrrt e Collegio Sanctae et Individuae Trinttatis apud 
Oxonienses. Oxonii e Typographeo Clarendoniano. 


THis edition of Caesar's commentaries, with other books on the 
wars of Caesar generally included with the commentaries, is one of 
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the volumes now issuing from the Clarendon Press intended to 
represent the highest attainments of English classical criticism, and, 
as such, it is deserving of a hearty welcome. 

In a short preface, the Editor states the principle which has 
guided him in his determination of the text. Where the codices 
vary he has given the preference, asa rule, to those which Nipper- 
dey has placed in Class a, which he regards as usually pure, those 
of family 8 being largely interpolated. ‘“ Apud nos ita valuit Caroli 
Nipperdey auctoritas ut a codicibus familiae a nisi in apertis 
eorum mendis non discederemus, familia 8 supplementi loco uter- 
emur, conjecturas criticorum nunquam reciperemus nisi in manifesto 
codicis errore ad plenum textus sensum restituendum aliquid effe- 
cisse viderentur.” 

Mr. Du Pontet does not profess to give a full apparatus criticus. 
** Si quis desiderat,”’ he says, such may be found (for example) in 
Holder’s edition. We fear, however, that the consequence of the ex- 
treme brevity which he affects will be that the professional scholar will 
have recourse to the more fully equipped German editions, while the 
‘* tiro,”’ who is trying to gain some insight into the methods of tex- 
tual criticism will get little help from the meagre adnotatio critica 
of this editor, who often gives the reader no hint of the principle 
by which he has been guided in his preference for one reading 
over another; for there are many particular cases to which the 
general principle which he has laid down at the outset will not 
apply. Scholars will look in vain for anything specially worthy of 
note in this edition, for any fresh light thrown upon textual difficul- 
ties. As to conjectural emendations, almost none have been 
hazarded by the editor, and very few, no matter how plausible, by 
other editors, have been accepted. Itis true that a writer like 
Caesar gives little scope forsuch. His style was too terse to admit 
of much mistake as to his meaning, even on the part of the most 
stupid and careless of transcribers. Hence Mr. Du Pontet’s 
object has been simply “ servare codicum memoriam.” 

But the editor has, especially in the Pars Posterior of his edition, 
carried, we think, this conservative principle to unreasonable 
lengths. Inthe De Bello Gallico he has, in only two cases, we 
believe, suggested an emendation or admitted one of his own into 
his text. In v. 42,5, for in circuitum munitionem, he reads in 
circuitu zz, and in vi. 22, 2, he has suggested guicumque coierunt 
for quicum una coierunt. 

We have only space to mention a few passages in which we 
think Mr. Du Pontet has clung too obstinately to the codices, and 
we take these examples from the Pars Posterior as the Commen- 
taries proper have been sufficiently reviewed elsewhere. 

In Book iii. 10, 10, De Bell. Civ., he reads omnis suas terrestris 
urbiumque copias, but obelises urbiumque. We believe this to be 
a ‘manifestus codicum error,” and that naviumque, the emendation 
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of Nipperdey, is right. The context here shows that Caesar was 
contrasting /and and sea forces, and nothing else; cp. c. 17, 3, “‘ Quod 
ad indutias pertineret, sic belli rationem esse divisam, ut illi classe 
navis auxiliaque sua impedirent, ipse ut aqua terraque eos prohiberet.” 
Here ‘‘ navis auxiliaque sua” almost exactly = omnis sua terrestris 
naviumque copias, assuming that mavium is right. The confusion 
between ‘*b” and ‘‘v” has led to many errors of transcription in 
Caesar. 

In iii. 18, 3, De Bell. Civ., we believe that the plain sense of 
the context demands the very slight alteration of reversus est to 
Elberling’s correction ¢ re visum est, which many edd. have adopted, 
There is no question in the context of Vibullius’ refurning to Caesar 
by whom he had been sent to negotiate with Pompey, and therefore 
reversus est is meaningless. 

In iii. 47. 6, we believe that the position of the first mon in 
‘* Non illis hordeum cum daretur, non legumina recusabant,” is an 
impossible one. Von and cum were, in our opinion, transposed by 
a transcriber’s error. The words contrasted and emphasised are 
hordeum and legumina. Read ‘Cum illis Aordeum non daretur, non 
legumina recusabant.” Mr. T. Rice Holmes, perhaps the most 
learned Caesarian scholar in the kingdom, in the Classical Review 
for April, 1901, shows that a similar false emphasis is given to the 
word zon in De Bell. Gall. v. 29. 7, ‘in quo si praesens periculum 
non, at certe longinqua obsidione fames esset timenda,” the proper 
place of zon being before praesens, and the emphasis falling, not on 
non, but on praesens. 

We may remark, in passing, that Mr. Rice Holmes seems to 
have fallen into an oversight in ne that Mr. Du Pontet was alone 
in reading i in De Bell. Gall. v. 11. 4, ‘* Labieno scribit ut quam plu- 
rumas”’ possef instead of possi, as senettite read by Holder, Dinter, and, 
among English edd., by Long, Moberly, and Bond and Walpole 

In iii. 48, we believe that @ valeribus of the codd., obelised by 
the editor, is corrupted from aé oleribus, by the common confusion of 
“6” and “v.” (Madvig, Adv. Crit. ii. 276, after Em. Hoffmann, 
suggests wivebant olertbus, and adds ‘“* Substantivum, in quod etiam 
Hoffmannus incidit, prorsus certum est.”) Cf. Madvig’s correction 
(accepted by Mr. Du Pontet) in De Bell. Gall. vii. 14. 5, of ad va from 
aboia. The next passage to which we shall refer as typical of Mr. 
Du Pontet’s iron-bound criticism is in De Bell. Alexand. c. 43, ‘“‘ductu 
ausuque suo gesserat.” If the word ausu here is not to be changed into 
auspicio, the obvious correction of Lipsius from ausio of T, it seems to 
us that in no case can an editor admit a conjectural emendation. 
Ductu auspiciogue is the regular Livian phrase ; and ausu was probably 
an unconscious assimilation to the previous duc/u, the vestiges of the 
original auspicio being plainly visible in the austo of T. If authority 
could be cited for the phrase ductu ausugue suo the case would, of 
course, stand differently. 
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In De Bello. Hisp. 2. 1, we believe that Hoffmann’s ante tter 
or Mommsen’s z/er ante should have been placed in the text instead 
of the obelised “ z#erante.” 

On the whole, in spite of its merits in some respects, we cannot 
think that this edition exhibits an advance in Caesarian criticism. 
No doubt, ifan editor must err, it is better to err on the side of 
caution than of temerity; but we believe that there is a golden 
mean which it is the merit of the best critics to attain, and we fear 
that Mr. Du Pontet has failed to hit it. 

Still we gladly acknowledge that the editor has performed his 
laborious task with the most diligent and conscientious care. We 
have read the text and notes from beginning to end, and have not 
observed a single erratum or misprint. 


P. Vergili Maronis Opera recognovit brevique adnotatione critica 
instruxit FREDEKICUS ARTURUS HIRTzEL Collegii Aenei 
Nasi Socius. Oxonii e Typographeo Clarendoniano. 


THE many who have reviewed the books already published in the 
Oxford Library of Classical Authors have seldom omitted to praise the 
beautiful paper and printing, so worthy of the Clarendon Press and so 
pleasant to the eye of the reader. The volume now receiving this 
brief notice adds to these external attractions peculiarly great 
intrinsic value, inasmuch as it contains Virgil’s major and undisputed 
poems, viz., the Eclogues, the Georgics, and the Aeneid ; while by 
the Editor’s work honour is done both to the University of Oxford 
and to the poetry of Virgil. This notice will content itself with 
giving some account of Mr. Hirtzel’s exceedingly neat Latin Prefatio, 
and then proceeding to make some remarks on readings here and 
there contained in his critical footnotes. 

The first paragraph of the Preface reminds the reader of the 
wonderful excellence of our traditional text, but points out the 
Nemesis which soon overtakes a popular author, while men quote 
his works from memory and school-boys handle them as lesson- 
books. In Virgil’s case, too, there was somewhat more room for 
liberties being taken with what he himself wrote, because he did not 
live to add the finishing touches to his work, and they had to be made 
by less delicate hands. The result of all was that, shortly after his 
death, copies. were in circulation interspersed with various readings, 
corrections, conjectures, and glosses of every kind. In a footnote, 
Mr. Hirtzel arranges, under headings, examples of errors occurring 
in all the best codices, whence may be inferred the condition of 
the archetype. Here may be set down a single instance under each 
of these headings—(a) one word is substituted for another, e¢.g., 
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Georg. i. 226, aris/is in some Mss. for avenis ; (5) the metre is cor- 
rected, ¢.g., Ecl. viii. 11, destnet for destnam (before a vowel) ; 
(c) something considered unusual is altered, e.g. Georg. ii. 247, 
amaro for amaror, in ora Tristia temptantum sensu torquebit amaror ; 
(d) cases pointing to a v. 1. even in the archetype, e.g. Aen. vi. 559, 
strepitum ... haustt and strepitu... haestt, in which example the 
codex Romanus (to neglect, for the sake of clearness, the mention 
of the other codices) has a bit of each reading, viz. strepitum... 
haesit. On these typical examples of variation in the text of Virgil 
an obvious reflection is, how very slightly they mar the pleasure of 
the reader; though, indeed, serious mistakes are not wanting, still 
grammar and sense, and even poetic appropriateness, are satisfied 
by the majority of the variations, and hardly a single passage from 
beginning to end of Virgil requires to be obelised as desperate. 
The nearly balanced claims of rival readings, however, leave room 
to an Editor for much exercise of taste and critical judgment. 
Perhaps his task is a little less delicate when whole lines are 
obnoxious enough for brackets. 

Mr. Hirtzel next enumerates the greater mss. Of these the 
Palatine and the Medicean rank first. He takes sides with Ribbeck 
against Nettleship in giving precedence to the Palatine, though he 
does not bow to its authority quite so much as Ribbeck. Still he 
thinks it does surpass the Medicean a little. Where M and P leave 
one in suspense a far later manuscript, the codex Gudianus (ninth 
century), is not unworthy to be called in to decide the strife. The 
codex Romanus, though very far inferior, has, nevertheless, some- 
times preserved the true reading: ¢.g., in Georg. ii. 382 

praemiaque zngenz?s pagos et compita circum 
Thesidae posuere, 


we Owe ingeniis to R, and Mr. Hirtzel prefers it to” zngentis, the 
reading of Med., Pal., and Gud., and to 7 gentes the conjecture of 
Ribbeck. As regards the much disputed age of R, a footnote informs 
us, L. Traube has recently shown on palzographic grounds that it 
was not written before the sixth century. 

Like all the volumes of its series this edition may be described 
as, in one word, conservative. Where Henry, Conington, Ribbeck, 
Kvicala, Deuticke, and others, have all but feared to tread, the 
editor expresses his reluctance to rush into emendation very 
modestly thus: ‘satis mihi fuit si horum umeris gigantum quasi 
nanus insidens tantum quantum illi dispexerint ipse dispicere vale- 
rem.’ 

In the critical footnotes the handy method is adopted of indicat- 
ing at once the uncial mss. responsible for the text on each page. 
To open a page in Aen. iv., the footnote begins thus: 448-478, 
FMP, and, to take on that page the line— 

multaque praeterea vatum praedicta priorum, 
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the critical note is: 464 piorum J agnoscit Serv. probat Ribbeck. 
From this we take in at a glance that the authority for ‘ priorum’ 
in the text is Fand P. Similarly at Aen. xi. 728, a glance shows 
that R is the authority for cnzcrt against incitat. 

At the end of the fourth Eclogue the editor forsakes the codices 
for Quintilian, to read 

qui non risere parenti 
nec deus hunc mensa, dea nec dignata cubili est. 


The preface had given the reading of the Mss. (cud non risere parentes) 
as aninstance of faulty emendation early prompted by something 
unusual in the syntax. It is a slight omission on the part of the 
editor not to mention that paren/z, read in’Quintilian, is a conjecture 
made by Bonnell,’ ‘nisi forte vis Quintilianum h. 1. insanisse.’ 

In Ecl. vii. 25 


Pastores, hedera crescentem ornate poetam, 


crescentem with v. 1. nascentem is a good illustration of a remark 
already made, how slightly variations in many cases interfere with 
the pleasure of the reader. It is small wonder that in such cases 


good mss. and good editors are not agreed. In the same Eclogue, 
l. 54, he reads 


strata iacent passim sua quaeque sub arbore poma, 


and rejects guague, the conjecture of Bentley, found also in two 
cursives: for the reading retained, cp, Lucr. ii. 372. In Georg. i. 
141-2, 

atque alius latum funda iam verberat amnem 

alta petens, pelagoque alius trahit umida lina, 


he punctuates so as to give al/a petens to what goes before, while in 
the critical note he gives the conjecture of Hanow, al/a petens alius 
pelago. In Georg. i. 208, he reads 


Libra die somnique pares ubi fecerit horas, 


while in the critical note is recorded dies, which,§{we are told in 
Gellius, stood in a copy reputed to be Virgil’s own. In Aen. i. 636 
he reads 


munera laetitiamque dii 


where diz (= diei) also rests on the authority of Gellius. At the 
beginning of the Aeneid the four lines wanting the authority of all 
important Mss., the editor vindicates as Virgil’s. They waken the 


1 For this statement our authority is MSS. is retained, the cuz, however, 
the addition of Conington and Nettle- being explained not as governed by 
ship revised by Mr. Haverfield, p. 63, 7isere but as equivalent to the genitive 
where also the difficulties of the passage taken with darventes. 
are discussed and the reading of the 
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literary memories of the opening of ‘Paradise Regained,’ and of 
the ‘ Faerie Queene.’ In Aen. i. 395-6 


nunc terras ordine longo 
aut capere aut captas iam despectare videntur, 


Mr. Hirtzel happily does not furnish (even in the notes) the dozen 
swans with Ribbeck’s patent ‘capsos.’ In Aen. ii. 422, 


primi clipeos mentitaque tela 
agnoscunt, 


the note is ‘ primi sed litera inter i et m erasa P: unde Priami Rib- 
beck.” In Aen. iii. 464 the usual license is taken to read 


dona dehinc auro gravia sectoque elephanto, 


though two ways of obviating it are mentioned in the note :—(1) 
gravia a sectoque Lachmann; and (2) gravia ac secto Schaper. At 
the well-known crux, Aen. iv. 435-6, 


extremam hanc oro veniam (miserere sororis), 
quam mihi cum dederit cumulatam morte remittam, 


he does not mention either cumulata sorte, ‘with accumulated 
interest,’ or Ribbeck’s cumulatam monte. Doubtless the former is 
more like business than poetry, while the latter, to one in some 
moods, appears grotesque; Enceladus under Aetna was cumulatus 
monte. In Aen. iv. 469, 


Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus, 


we miss in Mr. Hirtzel’s notes the ingenious way out of a difficulty 
found in ‘ Euiadum,’ the emendation of Mr. Allen. In Aen. vi. 
664, 


quique sui memores alios fecere merendo, 


doubtless Mr. Hirtzel rightly prefers alios to aliguos, though for 
alios there is, besides the testimony of Donatus and Macrobius, 
very scant MS. authority. In Aen. vi. 724, /erram perhaps leaves 
the line less sibilant than /erras would. In the last two lines of 
Book vi. the repetition of /“/ore is thought to be suspicious : to avoid 
it, some commentators, from later Mss., adopt /imz¢e; others cut off 
the last line as transferred from Aen. iii. 277. But the repetition 
may be intentional; compare the repetition of “land” in lines 1 
and 3 of Tennyson’s “ Lotus Eaters.”” Novel punctuations are 
adopted in Aen. viii. 532-3. In Aen. viii. 610, where the other 
reading is e/ gelido, he gives 


ut procul ege/ido secretum flumine vidit, 


a reading not quite acceptable, as ege/ido has neither the better Ms. 
support nor the appropriate meaning. Its classical meaning is 
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‘with the chill off,’ ‘tepid,’ whereas Virgil has already called this 
river gelidum. In Aen. ix. 402-3, 


ocius adducto torquens hastile lacerto 
suspiciens altam Lunam sic voce precatur, 


we have one participle too many, and, if we read the usual ¢/ after 
Lunam, one finite verb too few. The reading in the text does not 
sound very well. Deuticke’s proposal, 


suspicit, en! altam lunam et sic voce precatur, 


may remind one what a handy expletive en! at times proves itself 
in the exigencies of Latin verse composition. Perhaps Wagner’s 
torquet, in spite ofits final syllable, is best. In Aen. xi. 487, 


iamque adeo ru/ilum thoraca indutus aenis 
horrebat squamis, 


rutulum is an example of ‘corruptio ex rei materia,’ the context is 
about the Rutulian Turnus: cp. in Lucr. ii. 42, Zpzcurt where 
Munro’s reading is e/ ecumvz. In Aen. xi. 854 Mr. Hirtzel reads, 


ut vidit /ulgentem armis ac vana tumentem, 


with Ribbeck, and against Conington and the better Ms. authority 
(for laetantem animis): yet another illustration of the remark how 
slightly in many cases the variations jolt the career of the reader. 

This review may end as it began, with hearty and well-deserved 
praise of Mr. Hirtzel’s work. The edition is remarkably well- 
proportioned, giving never too much and seldom too little. Perhaps 
enough has been said to indicate that Mr. Hirtzel’s method, taste, 
and judgment, are alike admirable. 


Livy—Book II. Edited by PRoressor R. S. Conway, of Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff. (Pitt Press Series, 1901.) 


Tuis work will be welcomed by all scholars. It treats of a most 
fascinating period of Roman History, when the world was young, 
and the Gods even still appeared in person to direct the fortunes 
of the Republic. The stories of Horatius, of Scaevola and Cloelia, 
of Coriolanus, of the Fabii, are here set forth in Livy’s picturesque 
prose which sounds like the roll of a great Epic. Legends such as 
these appeal more strongly to the youthful mind than the stricter 
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narrative of Livy’s later books: and it is a matter for regret that, 
whereas some of the latter have been edited most capably again and 
again, the earlier books have been comparatively neglected. 
Fortunately, so far as the Second Book is concerned, we need no 
longer complain. Professor Conway has given us in the present 
work a scholarly interpretation of the text, with excellent notes on 
the Constitutional History of the period. He tell us, in the intro- 
duction, that he has endeavoured to meet the needs of those who are 
familiar only with a book or two of Caesar or Vergil, as well as of 
University students who have already made acquaintance with Livy. 
Such a twofold task it is almost impossible to achieve, and while we 
believe the needs of the latter students have been well provided for, 
we are inclined to think the book is somewhat advanced for the 
former. It contains an excellent introduction ; each chapter of the 
text is preceded by a briefsummary of itscontents ; the difficulties are 
tersely explained; and there is a discussion on all important variants. 
These points alone are sufficient to recommend the edition. But 
there are, besides, Indices of words dealt with in the notes, and of 
proper names; and maps of the city and of that portion of Italy, 
referred to in the Book which are invaluable to the student. Above 
all, there is an appendix on the variation of sequence in Oratio 
Obliqua which the Editor has treated in a novel and masterly fashion. 
The present reviewer has taken some trouble in applying the rules 
therein laid down to most of the speeches in the first decade and 
has found them hold good in practically every case. All the more 
difficult points of syntax are explained: but here we should wish 
that the notes had been fuller. At times the Editor alludes to, 
without giving, a rule of syntax: occasionally he refers to grammars 
which all students may not possess, and where a few words would 
have rendered the reference unnecessary. And if grammars must 
be referred to, why not to Roby’s or Kennedy’s, either of which 
nearly every schoolboy has, and which are equal to all syntactical 
difficulties in Livy’s second Book? Examples of what we mean, 
are the notes on a quo impetres 3.3, limerem 7.9, cum vidissent 27.8, 
where the explanation is insufficient and the terminology and the 
grammar unfamiliar. 

For example, on @ guo impetres, we find the following :— 
“Note that zmpe/res would have been subjunctive, even in oratio 
recta, after the wz, ‘a relative of essential definition’ (cf. N.L.P. 
400c.).” Uz is evidently a misprint for a guo, and a few words 
calling attention to the use of the second person singular in general 
sentences, and its being usually accompanied by the subjunctive, 
would have been more instructive for the student. On “:merem, 
7. 9., the note, ‘‘ Unreal deliberative question in past time, ‘the 
subjunctive of imagination,’ N.L.P., § 383,” is far too brief and 
unsatisfactory for a really difficult use of the subjunctive. On cum 
vidissent, 27. 8, an opportunity is lost of giving expressly the rules 
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for indefinite frequency in present and past time, and Livy’s de- 
partures therefrom. 

Again, it doubtless adds to the value of an edition to have the 
opinions of such an eminent scholar as Professor J. S. Reid in- 
corporated with it. When, then, his view seems by comparison 
clearly the correct one, it would have been more satisfactory to 
have altered the original note and given his alone, e.g.:—In 58. 7, 
the editor’s statement is directly contradicted by Professor Reid; 
in 47.12 reipublicae ars = reipublicae gerendae ars seems very strained, 
and few will differ from Reid that republicae must be dative after 
salubri; in 4. 5. Reid’s exaudire, ‘to catch a distant sound,’ is a 
closer parallel to excepit, ‘overheard,’ than the editor’s efferre 
sermonem, ‘to publish a private remark.’ 

The old system of printing the periocha at the beginning of the 
book seems more natural than doing so at the end of the text as in 
the present edition ; perhaps, too, a little more translation, especially 
of the difficult passages, would have helped the beginner—of such 
a passage, for example, as 5. 3.4. But, after all, these are but 
slight blemishes—if they are such—in an edition ably edited and 
invaluable to the university student, and to the schoolmaster who 
has to teach a senior class. The emendations call for little 
comment. They are generally judiciously chosen, as, for instance, 
Gronovius’s omne sumptum for the Mss. omni sump/u in g. 6 ; Madvig’s 
foeda ... passt for the Mss. foede... passim in 17. 6, and his 
equally brilliant conjecture in 49. 4, sperneres, egregius for the 
MSS. sperneret egregius. There are just a few, however, which seem 
needless, as, for example, the insertion of :mdidem in 6. 2, where 
the se orfum of MSS. seems plain, and the use of se can be de- 
fended; the change of i proxima to in proximo, 33. 7, where 
Madvig proposed to place the words after ¢rrupzt, but where the 
idea of motion in the passage justifies the accusative without any 
alteration. In 36. 3 “émorem is omitted, and vicit translated, ‘ was 
the deciding motive,’ ze. in keeping him silent. The mss. read- 
ing is preferable—‘‘ His awe of the magisterial dignity overcame 
his fear (of the divine wrath), and (made him hesitate) lest,” etc. 
The idea of hesitation is expressed immediately, ‘‘ Magno illi ea 
cunctatio stelit,” and the ne sentence need not be taken closely 
with “imorem. 

In 5. 4. may not the dative of the Gerundive follow [area] esse/, 
and thus the difficulty of construing firma with it be avoided, ‘ that 
so lofty and strong a site might serve for,” etc., on the analogy of 
Decemvir sacris faciendis ? 
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Livy, Book XXJ1.—Edited with introduction and notes by F. E. A. 
Trayes, M.A. (London: George Bell & Sons). 


WHEN we open an edition of Livy, and find for frontispiece a 
reproduction of a ‘Turner,’ we are led to expect something out of 
the common. And so in some respects we are not disappointed 
with the volume before us ; but in other respects we should wish for 
something better. We fear that, with the exception of the general 
get-up—which is irreproachable—there is nothing in this edition 
very Original, or deserving of very high praise. There are three 
excellent and very clear maps, one of Spain, one of Italy, and one 
of Hannibal’s route. The pictures illustrating the text are good 
and suggestive: they are life-like too, and not the usual wooden 
style of thing that one sees in Classical books. They are evidently 
drawn by someone who knows what to draw and how to draw it. 
In addition there are many beautiful photographs of such places as 
Cadiz, Cremona, Genoa, Marseilles, and Malta. With all this we are 
in entire accord. The more attractive to the general—perhaps we 
should say ‘‘school-boy”—reader the classics are made, the 
better. The Introduction is well written and clear; but it is 
rather surprising to find practically no notice whatever of him who 
is admitted to have been the greatest general the world has ever 
known. Any edition of the twenty-first book of Livy ought surely 
to have some sketch of Hannibal. 

The explanatory notes are clear and unpretentious. The critical 
notes are few, which is an advantage; for after all, what is the 
use of wearying the school-boy with numbers of conjectural 
emendations to which he will never pay any heed? But we think 
it would be advantageous to have the Critical Notes, few as they are, 
separated from the Commentary. 

Appendix I. deals with the vexed question of Hannibal's 
journey over the Alps. Mr. Trayes decides for the Mont Genévre 
route, which he shows must be accepted, if we believe Livy at all ; 
and which at the same time is quite compatible with Polybius’s 
account. Mr. Trayes also draws our attention to the interesting 
remark of Napoleon, that Hannibal did of cross the Little St. 
Bernard, ‘‘ parce que le texte de Polybe et de Tite-Live est positif, 
parce qu’il n’a pas da le faire.” Appendix II. deals with the site 
of the battle of the Trebia; while Appendix III. is a lucid account 
of the Roman army by Mr. A. C. Liddell. 

Besides all this, there are alist of idioms arranged according to 
chapters, a grammatical index, and a historical and geographical 
index. Indeed the chief fault to be found with the book is that in 
it far too much help is given to the student. If this sort of thing 
is to go on when can he be expected ‘sine cortice nare’? The 
mental discipline of the Classics seems a vanishing idea nowadays. 
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The list of idioms is the worst feature of the volume. Knowledge 
of this kind, to be of any practical value, should be acquired by 
the student, using his own judgment. 

It cannot be too much deplored that the old practice of reading 
the Classics as literature seems to be fast dying out, and is being 
replaced by the notion that, for those who can most easily make up 
and remember ‘tips,’ Greek and Latin offer an unrivalled field for 
gaining whatever advantages mere examinations can bestow. To 
those who look no further than passing an examination, Mr. 
Trayes’ book may be unhesitatingly recommended ; but we hope 
that such a capable scholar will soon give us a work which may be 
used for a higher aim. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Volume XI., 1900. 


Tuis volume of the Harvard Studies maintains the high reputa- 
tion which previous volumes have oBtained for careful and earnest 
investigation. The discussions are minute and elaborated with 
the greatest detail ; and in their method and style for the most part 
resemble German theses for Degrees. Far the most interesting 
paper, in our opinion, is that by Mr. Edmund von Mach on an 
Etruscan mirror now at Boston. It represents the death of Ajax 
according to the Aschylean treatment in the Zhractan Women. The 
legend there followed was that Ajax was vulnerable only under the 
armpit, and that he vainly attempted to slay himself until a goddess 
showed him where the mortal spot lay (see Scholiast on Soph. 
Ajax, 883, quoted by Nauck, Fragm. Aéschyli, 83, p. 27). The 
mirror (of which an engraving is given) represents the goddess 
(named MENARFA) pointing out to a bearded man (named Erras 
TELMUNUS), against whose side a sword is bending, the point where 
the arm joins the body. The kindly look of the goddess and the 
agony of the hero are well represented. This mirror settles 
who the zapotca daipwv tis is, and so demolishes Wecklein’s 
restoration wapwv tis daydvwv. We do not feel quite sure 
that Mr. von Mach is right in ejecting ts on the ground that there 
was no doubt as to who the goddess was. The messenger (to 
whom probably the lines imbedded in the Scholiast are to be attri- 
buted) may have seen the goddess, but spoke of her vaguely, lest 
he might assign to her a wrong name. 

Mr. Leacock’s Latin treatise on Greek Religious Processions is 
apparently a foretaste of a larger work on the same subject. 
Nothing could be fuller or more lucid, and the Latin is severely 
classical. He rightly rejects Saglio’s views that a canephorus was 
ever aboy. Mr. Moore will, we hope, prosecute his studies on the 
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spread of Oriental cults by the soldiers throughout the Roman 
Empire into other volumes of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions than 
that of Britain. It is an interesting fact which he notices that the 
ancient Britons appear to have been quite unaffected by these 
strange forms of worship. Mr. M‘Daniel has made a raid int the 
Homeric Hymns, and effected a few precarious lodgments. His 
efforts are venturesome. The most meritorious seemed to us 
to be Hymn to Hermes 152 Aaidhea Onpav (for Aaidhos abvpwv) 
‘groping for the clothing’; and 7. 325 «tvouin for the corrupt 
cipvAty. Mr. Fisher’s elaborate investigations of details con- 
nected with the worship of the Roman Emperors in Spain seem to 
elicit two noteworthy points: (1) that the municipal flaminica was 
elective, and not necessarily the wife of the flamen: while the pro- 
vincial flaminica, at least in Tarraconensis, was the wife of the provin- 
cial flamen ; (2) that in Tacitus, Annals i. 78 da/umque in omnes pro- 
vincias exemplum, the ‘‘example” which was set to the other provinces 
consisted in the fact ‘‘that they themselves requested the Roman 
government to be allowed to set up the temple to Rome and 
Augustus, whereas the temples elsewhere, except in Asia Minor, 
were set up by the central government.” We regret that we are 
unable to agree with Mr. Bridge that the ovyyevijs é¢OaAuds, in 
Pindar, Pyth. v. 15, was the ‘‘eye of thy race,” the édp6adpos 
of the ovyyevijs wérpos. We cannot think that this is an 
improvement on the ordinary view which, owing to the many meta- 
phorical usages of é@0ady0s and dupa, interprets it as generally ‘ dis- 
tinction,’ ‘illustriousness,’ of race. Mr. Lee brings to light an 
ancient Roman bit which he illustrates with some fine photo- 
graphs, and which he has proved both theoretically and practically 
to be “a curb and a very wicked one.” We quite agree, and hope, 
even if he patents it, that it will never come into use in Ireland. That 
most eminent scholar, Professor Minton Warren, defends Skutsch’s 
view that Iovestop in the inscription of the Roman forum is 
= tusto, comparing Paulus s.v. Jovisfae. He rejects the form cenalia 
in the inscription on the Cista of Praeneste (see Professor Conway’s 
“Ttalic Dialects,” p. 322); and in the same inscription suggests that 
fert porod does not mean ‘strike away’ (/ért forro), but that porro 
is from a noun forrus ‘a stick.? He compares the Spanish forra 
and the words “ porri et persica”: flagellum et cultrum accepit in 
Petronius, c. 56. 

The whole volume is evidence of the earnest and vigorous work 
which is being prosecuted at Harvard. 
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A Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum. By Joun L. Myers, M.A., 
and Max OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, PH.D. (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1899.) 


THis is much more than a catalogue. It is the first attempt to 
classify the antiquities of Cyprus on scientific principles. There 
is Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter’s great book, Aypros, the Bible, and 
Homer, very valuable for the plates, but the text is confused, and it 
is next to impossible to gather from it any clear idea of the 
evidence for periods. The Preface to the Catalogue is sad 
reading: a record of scandalous neglect and indifference. The 
following passages will be sufficient to indicate the nature of the 
charges :— 

‘The British Government of Cyprus has hitherto spent nothing 
in maintaining, or even properly storing, the Collections for which 
it is responsible. Many of them lay for years in the outhouses of 
the Commissioner’s Office in Nicosia, exposed to all kinds of ill 
usage. The unique colossal statue in terracotta, C. M. 6016, and 
the fine engraved silver bowl, C. M, 4881, were found here in 
1894 irreparably damaged, and a number of other objects have not 
reappeared at all.” . . . ‘‘ The Government inspection of excava- 
tions is in many cases conducted by untrained persons, whose 
inventories, even when they are intelligible at all, are valueless for 
the identification of the objects which are described.” 

The first section of the Catalogue is a Chronicle of Excavations, 
undertaken in Cyprus since the British occupation. It is a most 
valuable piece of work. References are given under each site to 
all records, published or Ms. Following this is an Introduction, in 
the form of a brief outline of Cypriote civilization—Early Man in 
Cyprus, the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, the Greeco-Pheenician Age, 
the Hellenistic Age. We notice, in passing, that Petrie’s ‘‘ New 
Race,” now accepted as pre-dynastic, is still placed between the 
sixth and the eleventh dynasties. This part of the Catalogue was 
probably printed off before the recent corrections of the evidence. 
The Catalogue proper appears to be a sound piece of work. Periods, 
transitions, and cross-influences are indicated, and the descriptions 

* are supplemented by numerous references to examples in other 
museums. Seven plates of types are given at the end. IIlustra- 
tions are now so cheap, it is to be regretted that a larger number 
of examples have not been figured. It is unnecessary to emphasize 
the importance of Cyprus as one of the keys to the culture move- 
ments in the Aegean and the Danubian area, on the one hand, and 
the Syrian coast, on the other. Hitherto the evidence available 
has been a mass of confused tangle. It is hardly too much to say, 
that the Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum makes it possible to 
handle the evidence with some approach to confidence. 
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